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VUI.—THE VOGUE OF GUY OF WARWICK FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES TO 
THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 


Among the questions which still await investigation in 
the literary history of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England, not the least important is that of the survival 
of the vernacular writings of the Middle Ages. No one 
ean have studied the records of publishing activities dur- 
ing the Tudor and Stuart periods without becoming aware 
that a considerable number of the romances, tales, poems, 
chronicles, lives of saints of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries still continued to circulate, and to find, though 
probably in ever smaller numbers, appreciative readers. 
Nor can anyone who has noted this persistence of medi- 
eval literature beyond the Middle Ages fail to draw from 
it inferences not a little damaging to our current concep- 
tions of sixteenth and seventeenth century taste. As yet, 
however, no historian of literature has dealt with the 
problem in a systematic or detailed way—no one has tried 
to set clearly before us precisely which works, out of the 
total body of medieval writings, remained in vogue, how 
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long the popularity of each of them lasted, how far they 
were modified in form or content to suit the taste of succes. 
sive generations, by what sort of “ public ” they were read, 
and of what nature was the influence which they exercise: 
upon the newer writers. Some day perhaps we shall have 
such a history of the survival of medieval literature in 
early modern England. In the meantime, as a prelim- 
inary treatment of a single phase of the subject, the pres- 
ent study of Guy of Warwick may not be without 
interest. It proposes to trace from the days of the earl 
printers to the close of the eighteenth century the fortunes 
of but one—though perhaps the most typical one—of the 
many romances whose popularity survived the Middle 
Ages.' 


In the little library of English books collected by John 
Paston, probably during the reign of Edward IV, were 
two romances dealing with Guy of Warwick—“ Guy Ear! 
of Warwyk” and “Guy and Colbronde.” 2 Paston was 


* The later history of the legend of Guy of Warwick has received 
comparatively little attention from scholars. Zupitza (“ Zur Lite- 
raturgeschichte des Guy von Warwick,” in Sitzungsberichte der phil.- 
hist. Classe der kais. Akademie, Bd. 74, Vienna, 1873, pp. 623-668 
discusses a few of the more important texts, but without exhausting 
the subject. Some details are also to be found in Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscript, 11 (1867), pp. 511, 514, 515, 517; in The Diction- 
ary of National Biography, art. “ Guy of Warwick ”; and in A. C. L. 
Brown, “ The Source of a Guy of Warwick Chap-Book ” (The Journal 
of Germanic Philology, 1, 1900, pp. 14-23). A bibliography of the 
prose versions of the story is given by Arundell Esdaile, A List of 
English Tales and Prose Romances printed before 1740 (1912). pp. 
233-234. 

2 The Inventory off Englysshe Boks off John Paston, in The Paston 
Letters, ed. Gairdner, 1 (1910), p. 300. On the date see Gairdner’s 
note, ibid. 
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in many respects a typical member of the English reading 
public of the time; and the favor which he thus displayed 
toward the story of Guy was characteristic of the attitude 
of readers generally in the latter years of the fifteenth 
century. No legend, it would seem, of all those then in 
circulation was more widely familiar than that which told 
how the son of the steward of Warwick, in order to win 
the hand of Phelis, the daughter of his Earl, had twice 
gone to seek honor and adventures on the Continent; how, 
finally successful in his ambition and married to his lady, 
he had left her almost immediately after and had set out 
for the Holy Land in the guise of a palmer, to expiate in 
the service of God the wrongs he had done in the service 
of Phelis; and how, learning on his return that England 
was in the power of the Danes and the King besieged in 
Winchester, he had slain the Danish champion Colbrond, 
and then, still unknown to Phelis, had retired to spend his 
last days in a hermit’s cave near W'arwick. Of the ro- 
mance itself there were in existence at least four transla- 
tions of the French original, one in a twelve line stanza, 
the other three in couplets.* One episode of the story, 
moreover—the conflict between Guy and Colbrond—was 
recounted as sober history in several of the leading chron- 
icles,* and Lydgate had recently versified it, from the 


*Zupitza, The Romance of Guy of Warwick, E. E. T. 8., E. S., XXv1 
(1876), pp. v-vii. The poem entitled Guy & Colebrande in Bishop 
Perey’s folio manuscript (ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1, 1867, pp. 
527-549) may not improbably be of this period. See, on its rela- 
tions to other versions of the story, Kélbing, in Germania, xxxIv 
(1889), pp. 191-194, and Weyrauch, Die mittelenglischen fassungen 
der sage von Guy of Warwick (1901), pp. 61-65. 

*Girardus Cornubiensis, De Gestis Regum Westsaronum (cited in 
Liber Monasterii de Hyda, ed. Edwards, Rolls Series, 1866, pp. 118- 
123); Knighton, Chronicon de Eventibus Angliac, b. 1366 (quoted 
in Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 11, pp. 512-513); Rudborne, 
Historia Major Wintoniensis, c. 1454 (ibid., p. 514); Hardyng, 
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Latin of Girardus Cornubiensis, in a poem written at the 
request of the Countess of Shrewsbury, who claimed de- 
scent from the hero.® Such, indeed, was the popularity 
of the tale in the late fifteenth century that the owners of 
the early presses, who almost without exception were con- 
tent to follow without changing the taste of their public, 
hastened to print it among the first of the old English 
romances. 

Editions of Guy began to appear shortly before 1500. 
One of them, perhaps the first, issued from the shop of 
Richard Pynson, who with Wynkyn de Worde shared the 
bulk of the general English book-trade after the death of 
Caxton. The version of Guy’s adventures which this 
edition contained was one already loug familiar to the 
public. Though abridged in places and slightly modern- 
ized in language, it was in ail essential respects identical 
with a version in short couplets composed as early as the 
fourteenth century, which narrated in considerable detail 
the whole story of Guy and of Raynburn his son as it 


Chronicle, c. 1465 (ed. Ellis, 1812, pp. 210-211); Rous, notes on the 
Earls of Warwick, b. 1491 (Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 1, pp. 
515-516). 

5“ Her nowe begynnyth an abstracte owte the cronycles in latyn 
made by Gyrade Cornubyence the worthy the cronyculer of West- 
sexse & translatid into Englishe be lydegate Daun Iohan at the 
request of Margret Countasse of Shrowesbury lady Talbot ffourny- 
vale & lysle of the lyffe of that moste worthy knyght Guy of 
Warrewyk of whos blode she is lenyally descendid” (Shirley’s 
rubric, Harvard MS., printed by F. N. Robinson in Harvard Studies 
and Notes, v, 1896, p. 197). The facts set forth in this rubric serve 
to fix the date of composition of Lydgate’s poem between 1442 and 
1468 (Ward, Catalogue of Romances, 1, 1883, pp. 494-495}. Of the 
six known manuscripts of the work, two only have been printed: 
Bodl. Ms., Laud 683, by Zupitza, Zur Literaturgeschichte des Guy 
von Warwick, pp. 649-665, and Harvard ms., by Robinson, 1. c., 
pp. 197-220 (with variants from Leyden s.). 

*See the list of his publications in Hand-lists of Early English 
Printers (Bibliographical Society, 1896). 
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had been conceived by the old French poet.? For the 
greater part of the sixteenth century this remained for 
English readers the favorite, if not the only easily acces- 
sible, form of the legend. It was several times reprinted : 
by Wynkyn de Worde perhaps not long after 1500; * by 
William Copland, the leading publisher of romances in 
the next generation, between 1562 and 1569;° and by 


*Of Pynson’s edition, a fragment consisting of sig. L. i and two 
following leaves (not “ preceding,” as they are catalogued) is in the 
British Museum (IA. 55533). One page is reproduced in Duff, Early 
English Printing (1896), Plate xxv, 1. The fragment has no date, 
but from the type in which it is printed may be placed between 
about 1496 and 1500. Cf. Duff, l. c., pp. 19, 39. Changes in spelling 
apart, the text is identical with that of the edition printed by 
William Copland (see below, p. 129, note 9); the three leaves of the 
fragment corresponding to sigs. U. [4], ]. 25—X. j. l. 24; Y. ii, 
1, 25—Y. iii, 1. 24; Y. iii, 1. 25—Y [4], 1. 24 of the later impression. 
The source must therefore have been the same. Now, as Zupitza has 
shown (Zur Literaturgeschichte, pp. 635-640), Copland’s version is 
a modernization of a version closely resembling that in B. M., 
Addit. Ms. 14408, dating from the fourteenth century. Cf. Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, 1, pp. 490-491. 

* The only sample of this edition which has survived is a fragment 
of one leaf preserved among the Douce fragments in the Bodleian 
(e 14). It belongs to the portion of the romance describing the 
conflict between Guy and Colbrond, a circumstance which has led E. 
Gordon Duff, in the Bibliographical Society’s Hand-lists, Part 1 
(1895), “ Wynkyn de Worde,” Part 1, p. 3, to catalogue it under 
the misleading title of “Guy and Colbrond.” It is, strictly speak- 
ing, not a fragment of a real edition at all, but merely an “ off- 
print.” This becomes clear on comparison with Copland’s edition, 
which has, except for a few changes in spelling, exactly the same 
text. Thus the recto of the fragment, as bound, corresponds to sig. 
li. iij. of Copland’s reprint; the verso, to sig. Ii. ii.; so that between 
the recto and the verso of the leaf a full page of thirty lines of 
text is wanting. The value of the fragment as evidence that a 
real edition was printed is not, of course, destroyed by this cireum- 
stance. The printer is identified as De Worde by the character of 
the type. See the manuscript note in the Bodleian copy. 

*An imperfect copy of this edition, wanting everything before 
sig. F. i, is in the British Museum (C. 2]. ¢. 68). It is a black 
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John Cawood, the royal printer, probably about the same 
date.’° All these editions—and there were in all likeli- 
hood others besides—were rudely printed in black letter: 
and at least one of them—Copland’s—was furnished with 
rough woodcut illustrations of incidents in the story." 
Like the editions of all the other metrical romances issued 
by the early printers, they were purely commercial ven- 
tures, intended to sell cheaply and to reach a genera! 
audience. }? 


op 
letter quarto, poorly printed, and containing a number of woodcuts. 
The colophon reads: “ Here endeth the Booke of themoste victoryous 
Prynce, Guy of Warwick. Imprynted at London in Lothbury, ouer 
agaynst Margarits Church by wylliam Copland.” The address fur- 
nishes an approximate date for the edition; for it is known that 
Copland printed here between 1562 and his death in 1568 or 1569. 
See Duff, A Century of the English Book Trade (1905), p. 33. 
Henry Morley’s unsupported statement (Early Prose Romances, 
1889, p. 27) that “the earliest edition [of Guy] in English prose 
was printed by William Copland” has caused a good deal of con- 
fusion. See in particular W. P. Reeves, “The So-Called Prose Ver- 
sion of Guy of Warwick” (Modern Language Notes, x1, 1896, cols. 
404-408); Alexis F. Lange, The Gentle Craft. By Thomas Deloney 
(1903), pp. x, xxxiv-xxxv (Dr. Lange is so far deceived by Morley’s 
words as to quote passages from a chapbook account of Guy first 
published in 1706 as the probable source of an episode in Deloney’s 
Gentle Craft, 1597-1598!); W. L. Cross, The Development of the 
English Novel (1906), p. 4 ion, however, has ever been 
shown to exist. 













# Ames-Herber tes, II, p- 798. Cawood 
printed from p. 23). 

“4 There these in the BMitish Museum copy. Some of 
them did Iso in contemporary and later editions of other 
works. Cf. rand, The English Novel in the time of Shake- 


speare, Eng. tf™¥1899), p. 67 (who reproduces the cut of Guy and 
Phelis in the garden), and Beuis of Hampton (B. M., C. 57.c.7), 
sig. E. 

“In a list of books which Richard Pynson agreed to furnish to 
John Russhe, an itinerant merchant, sometime before 1498, single 
copies of “bevys off hampton” (a romance resembling Guy of 
Warwick in type and format) were valued at 10d; this was one of 
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And, indeed, there were probably few Englishmen during 
the first seventy or more years of the century, among those 
who read at all, who did not read in them the story of 
the old Saxon hero. Among literary men the romance 
was known to Skelton,'* Udall,'* Puttenham,'> Drayton,'® 
Shakepeare,’* and doubtless many others. With the mass 
of readers it remained a sort of popular classic, familiar 
to them from boyhood,’® a pleasant tale to beguile the long 
winter evenings in the country.’® 

The causes of this survival of interest in the romance of 
Guy of Warwick were at least three in number. In the 
first place, notwithstanding the many social and intellec- 
tual changes which characterized the first half of the cen- 
tury, the English people were still, even as late as the 


the cheapest books in the lot, which included besides, “ bocas off 
the falle of prynces” (2s), “canterbery Talys” (5s), and “ Isoppys 
fabullys” (3s. 4d). See The Library, N.S., x (1909), pp. 126-128. 

%See Warton, Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (ed. 
1807), 11, pp. 9-12. 

“ Ralph Roister Doister, Actus 1, Scena 1, ed. C. G. Child (1912), 

. 65. 

Ps The Arte of English Poesie (ed. Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, 11, 1904, pp. 43-44). 

* Poly-olbion, Cantos x11 and x1 (Spenser Society reprint, 1, 
1890, pp. 198-202, 220-221). 

* Anders, Shakespeare’s Books (1904), p. 160. 

* See, for example, Robert Ashley’s account of his early reading 
in his autobiography, B. M., Sloane Ms. 2131, fol. 18 (printed by 
the present writer in Modern Philology, x1, 1913, p. 271). Ashley 
was born in 1565, 

*... in winter nights [in the country] we vse certaine Christ- 
mas games very propper, & of much agilitie; wee want not also 
pleasant mad headed knaues, yt bee properly learned, and will 
reade in diuerse pleasant bookes and good Authors: As Sir Guy of 
Warwicke, ye foure Sonnes of Amon, the Ship of Fooles, the Budget 
of Demaundes, the Hundreth merry Tales, the Booke of Ryddles, 
and many other excellent writers both witty and pleasaunt” (The 
English Courtier and the Citrey-gentleman, 1579, in Hazlitt, Ined- 
ited Tracts, 1868, p. 56). 
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accession of Elizabeth, more than half medieval in their 
literary tastes. The movement of the Renaissance, which 
after two generations of silent growth had come into q 
temporary prominence in the early years of Henry VIII, 
was as yet confined almost exclusively to the limited en- 
vironment of the Universities and the Court. Moreover, 
the reforms which its leaders had in view were not literary 
at all in the strict sense of the word, but moral and re}i- 
gious.*° It was but natural, then, that the general public 
of Englishmen should remain attached to the intellectua] 
habits and interests of the Middle Ages; all the more per- 
haps as the selection of their reading was to a large extent 
in the hands of persons in no way sympathetic with the 
ideals of humanists, English or Continental. The early 
English printers, unlike many of their contemporaries in 
France and Italy, were men of but limited culture, and 
that culture was thoroughly medieval in character. Thus 
the writers and works which appear to have been mosi 
in the thoughts of Caxton were Saint Bernard, the Golden 
Legend, Boethius, Chaucer, Lydgate, and the French prose 
romances of chivalry. In short, not only did there con- 
tinue to be an extensive public interested in the literature 
of the Middle Ages, but the printers whose policy it was 
to satisfy the demands of this public were themselves con- 
servatives in matters of taste. The result was that a 
considerable proportion of the books which issued from 
the early presses of Westminster and London were books 
which had been written in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or 
fifteenth centuries. 
Among these the romances naturally occupied a promi- 


On the general character of the early English Renaissance see 
A. Feuillerat, John Lyly (1910), pp. 45-49, and G. L. Hamilton, in 
Modern Language Notes, xx (1905), pp. 57-58. 
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nent place.2* For no other class of medieval writings, 
indeed, was the demand so strong as for the old stories 
of knightly adventure and courtly love. In supplying this 
demand the printers drew from two sources: the English 
metrical romances, the work mainly of the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries, and the newer prose romances 
of fifteenth-century France. The movement of importa-: 
tion began first: between 1474 and 1491, Caxton brought 
out English editions of no fewer than eight romances of 
the type then popular across the Channel—The Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye (printed abroad, but with Eng- 
lish readers quite definitely in view),?* The History of 
Jason, Le Morte Darthur (the only one not translated by 
Caxton himself), Charles the Great, Paris and Vienne, 
Blanchardine and Eglantine, The Four Sons of Aymon, 
and Eneydos. Wynkyn de Worde carried on and ex- 
tended this work of his “ Master.” Not only did he 
reprint the more important of Caxton’s romances, but, in 
consequence either of his own interest or of his desire to 
please his patrons and public, he put forth a number of 
new translations. Among them were Helias, Knight of 
the Swan, Robert the Devil, Ponthus and Sidone, The 
Seven Wise Masters, and, probably, Huon of Bordeaux 
and Valentine and Orson. With later publishers interest 
in the medieval French tales took the form rather of new 
editions of romances translated in the preceding generation 
than of fresh versions or adaptations. Of these publishers 
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“The present paragraph and the pages which follow on the 
survival of the medieval romances in the sixteenth century are a 
summary of material gathered for my doctorate thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1911. The full results of my study I 
hope to publish shortly. 

* See Caxton’s statement in the Prologue of Book 1, ed. Sommer, I 
(1894), p. 4. 
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the most important was William Copland, whose activity 
fell between about 1546 and 1569. He appears to have 
confined his efforts almost entirely to reprinting the ro- 
mances issued by his predecessors; and his editions of 
Le Morte Darthur, The Four Sons of Aymon, and The 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye did good service iy 
making the old French stories accessible to the public of 
early Elizabethan England. But while the printers were 
thus helping to bring into the language a large numbey 
of medieval prose romances hitherto little known in Eng. 
land, they were not neglecting the older English metrical] 
versions. From the shop of Wynkyn de Worde romances 
of the type of Bevis of Hampton, Generides, Ipomydon, 
Richard Ceur de Lion, Sir Degore, Sir Eglamour, Sir 
Triamour, and The Squire of Low Degree—all old favor- 
ites with story-loving Englishmen—issued perhaps more 
frequently than did the newer importations from France. 
And, like the French romances, their popularity lasted 
well into the days of Queen Elizabeth: between the forties 
and the seventies of the century they were nearly all re- 


| printed by William Copland. Now, while Englishmen 


were buying and reading the stories of Arthur and Charle- 
magne, Robert the Devil, Sir Bevis, Sir Degore, and 
numerous worthies more, it was not to be expected that 
they should forget the equally celebrated story of Sir Guy. 
As one of the most typical of medieval heroes, he was 
bound to share the vogue of his fellow knights. 

But with many readers the romance owed its popularity 
to still other circumstances than the general survival of 
interest in the fiction of the Middle Ages. For one thing, 
Guy was not merely a good knight, the conqueror of treach- 
erous Dukes, Saracens, wild boars, dragons, and giants: 
he was also a national hero. The popular chroniclers of 
the time—Fabyan, Grafton, Holinshed, Stow—told how 
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in the reign of King Athelstan he had fought to free his 
country from a foreign invader.** His combat with Col- 
brond, as they narrated it, was not romance at all, but a 
fully accredited part of that glorious past of which all 
Englishmen were coming to be so proud. Local patriot- 
iam, too, doubtless played a part in keeping the romance 
alive. The people of the Midland county in which the 
story was localized had not forgotten that Guy had been 
one of the most celebrated of their Earls.2* His sword 
and armor were preserved in Warwick Castle in the charge 
of a custodian appointed by royal patent; °° and nearby, 


*Fabyan, The New Chronicles of England and France, 1516, and 
many later editions (repr. Henry Ellis, 1811), pp. 183-185 (Fa- 
byan’s account is admittedly based upon Lydgate’s poem, one stanza 
of which is quoted); Grafton, A Chronicle at Large, 1569 (repr. 
1809), 1, pp. 118-119 (Grafton’s narrative is taken word for word 
from Fabyan); Holinshed, The Historie of England, 1577, Book v1, 
ch. XX (repr. 1807), I, p. 688; Stow, A Summarie of the Chronioles 
of England ... vnto this present yeare of Christ 1575 (London, 
Richard Tottle and Henry Binneman, n. d.), pp. 75-76. 

*On August 12, 1572, in an oration before Elizabeth, the recorder ' 
of Warwick made the following reference to Guy: “ But to returne 
to the auncient estate of this towne of Warwik, wee reade in olde 
writings and autenticall cronycles the same to have bene a citie or 
wallid towne in the tyme of the Brytayns, callid then Carwar; and 
afterwards, in the tyme of the Saxons, that name was chaungid 
into Warwik. We reade also of noble earles of the same, namely 
of one Guido or Guye, who being baron of Wallingford, became earle 
of Warwik by mariage of the ladie Felixe, the sole doughter and 
heyre of that house in the tyme of king Athelston, who rayned over 
this lande about the yere of our Lorde God 933.” “The Black Book 
of Warwick,” in Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. 
xv (1783), pp. 17-18. 

* William Hoggeson, yeoman of the buttery of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was appointed, on 20 June 1509, “keeper of Guy of 
Warwick’s sword in Warwick Castle,” in place of William Lowman 
(Brewer, Letters and Papers, 1, No. 202). In May 1531 John Tho- 
roughgood was associated with Hoggeson in the keepership (Jbid., 
v, No. 278/19). On 14 March 1542, after Thoroughgood’s death, the 
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at Guyscliffe, a chapel and a statue erected early in the 
fifteenth century ** marked the spot where, as traditioy 
told, Guy had withdrawn after his victory over the Danis) 
champion at Winchester. The existence of these relics, 
visited as they were by travelers from other sections of 
the country,** must have attracted numerous readers to 
the romance. 

Not all readers, however, were equally friendly. As the 
century grew older, the surviving medieval romances be- 
came the object of increasingly severe attacks from several 
different groups of writers: humanists and educational 
reformers, Puritanical moralists, and students and men of 
letters imbued with the literary culture of the Renais- 
sance.** Much of this criticism was directed specifically 
against Guy of Warwick. What was perhaps the earliest 
attack came from the world of the humanists: it occurred 
in a translation of one of the works of the Spanish scholar 
Juan Luis Vives. In 1523 Vives published a treatise in 
Latin on the education of women, entitled De Institutione 
feminae christianae, in which he gave particular consi- 
deration to the question of what women should read. 


office passed to Edward Cresswell, to be held during his life (Rymer. 
Foedera, 2nd ed., xiv, London, 1728, p. 745). 

* Ward, Catalogue of Romances, I, p. 482; Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript, 11, p. 515. 

* Leland, Itinerary, c. 1535-1543 (ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith, 1, 
1908, pp. 45-46); Johannes Caius, De Rariorum Animalium ... 
Historia, 1570 (in The Works of John Caius, M.D., Cambridge. 
1912, p. 42); Camden, Britannia, 1586 (tr. Edmund Gibson, London, 
1695, cols. 502, 506). 

** For examples of these three kinds of criticism of the romances 
see, besides the passages cited in the text, Ascham, The Schole- 
master, 1570, English Works, ed. Wright (1904), pp. 230-231; Gos- 
son, Playes Confuted in fiue Actions, 1582, ed. Hazlitt, The English 
Drama and Stage (1869), pp. 188-189; Jonson, An Eaecration upon 
Vulcan, ce. 1619-1629, Works, ed. Gifford-Cunningham, m1 (1872), 
p. 320. 
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Under no conditions, he maintained, should they be al- 
lowed to soil their minds with such pestiferous books as 
“in Spain, Amadis, Esplandian, Florisanda, Tirante, 
Tristan, . . . Celestina; in France, Lancelot of the Lake, 
Paris and Vienna, Ponthus and Sidonia, . . . Melusine; 
in Flanders, Floris and Blanchefleur, Leonella, . . . Py- 
ramus and Thisbe.” ?° Although he evidently wrote with 
a view to English as well as Continental readers—he dedi- 
cated his treatise to Queen Catherine—he omitted to give 
any English examples. During the same year in which 
De Institutione first appeared, Vives came to Oxford.®® 
His fame, already great among scholars, soon spread to the 
Court; *! he won the favor of the King and Queen, who 
gave him the office of Latin tutor to the Princess Mary ; ** 
and, as a result no doubt of his personal success, his writ- 
ings came more and more into demand with the educated 
English public. None seems to have been more popular 
than De Instituttone. Sometime before 1535, a certain 
Richard Hyrde undertook a translation of this work, 
which was published about 1540.%% Into the passage 


*“ Hoe ergo curare leges & magistratus congruit. Tum et de pes- 
tiferis libris, cuiusmodi sunt in Hispania Amadisus, Splandianus, 
Florisandus, Tirantus, Tristranus: quarum ineptiarum nullus est 
finis, quotidie prodeunt nouae: Ceelestina laena, nequitiarum parens, 
earcer amorum. In Gallia Lancilotus a lacu, Paris et Vienna, Pon- 
thus & Sydonia, Petrus Prouincialis & Maguelona, Melusina, domina 
inexorabilis: in hae Belgica Florius, & Albus flos, Leonella, & Cana 
morus, Curias & Floretta, Pyramus & Thisbe....” Opera (Basle, 
1555), 1, p. 658. The preface of De Institutione.bears the date 
“ Brvgis, nonis Aprilis. 1523” (ibid., 1, p. 650). 

”On Vives’s stay in England see Foster Watson, Vives on Edu- 
cation (1913), pp. Ixxiii-lxxxii. 

“See the documents analysed in Letters and Papers, 11, Nos. 838, 
2052; Iv, No. 941. 

® Ibid., 1v, No. 4990. 

“A very frutefull and pleasant boke called the Instructis of a 
Christen wom. ..- London, Thomas Berthelet, n. d. (B. M., G. 
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condemning the reading of romances, Hyrde introduced 
one significant change: to the list of forbidden stories 
given by Vives he added the names of several romances 
especially popular in England: “ Parthenope, Genari es, 
Hippomadon, William and Melyour, Libius and Arthur, 
Guye, Beuis, and many other.” ** Hyrde’s translation 
enjoyed not a little fame during the remainder of the 
sixteenth century ; it was reprinted in 1541, again in 1557, 
and finally in 1592.°° Thus Vives’s authority as a guide 
in education, which long remained high among the more 
serious sort of readers,** continued to tell against Guy of 
Warwick. 

From about 1570 onwards condemnations of the ro- 
mance for its immorality became more numerous. In 
1572 appeared a little book entitled A bryefe and neves- 
sary Catechisme or instruction, very needfull to be knowne 
of al Housholders. The author was Edward Dering, a 
learned clergyman of decided Puritanical leanings.** In 
his preface addressed “ To the Christian Reader” Dering 
included Guy of Warwick among books of “ childish fol- 


11884). The translation seems to have been completed before t's 
death of Sir Thomas More in 1535. See Watson, l. c., p. Ixxvi. 

* And this [the singing of ribald songs] the lawes ought to 
take hede of; and of those vngracious bokes, suche as be in my 
countre in Spayn Amadise, Florisande, Triante, Tristane, and Cele: 
tina ye baude mother of noughtynes. In France Lancilot du Lake, 
Paris and Vienna, Ponthus and Sidonia, & Melucyne. In Flanders, 
Flori and Whit flowre, Leonel and Canamour, Curias and Floret 
Pyramus and Thysbe. In Englande, Parthenope, Genarides, Hippo 
madon, William ani Melyour, Libius and Arthur, Guye, Beuis, an‘ 
many other ... what delyte can be in those thynges.... (The 
Instructié of a Christen woma, sig. E. iiij—F). 

* Bonilla y San Martin, Luis Vives y la Filosofia del Renacimicnto 
(Madrid, 1903), pp. 766-767. 

* Watson, /. ¢., pp. xxx-xlii. 

* Mullinger in D. N. B., art. “ Dering.” 
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lye,” the “spiritual enchauntmentes” of the generations 
which preceded the Reformation.** His words must have 
been read by many during the later years of the century, 
for the Bryefe and necessary Catechisme was reprinted sev- 
eral times, reaching a fourth edition in 1606.°° In the 
meantime other critics of Guy had come forward. In 
1598, in a passage admittedly inspired by Frangois de la 
Noue’s recent condemnation of Amadis de Gaule,*® Fran- 
cis Meres drew up a catalogue of twenty-four romances 
which in his estimation were “ hurtfull to youth”: Guy 
stood second in the list.#1._ Five years later, in a pamph- 
let called Vertues Common-wealth, Henry Crosse was even 
more outspoken in his disapproval. “ If,’ he declared, 
speaking of the popular literature of the time, “if a view 
be had of these editions, the Court of Venus, the Pallace 
of Pleasure, Guy of Warwich, Libbius and Arthur, Beuis 
of Hampton, the wise men of Goatam, Scoggins Ieasts, 
Fortunatus, and those new delights that haue succeeded 
these, and are now extant, too tedious to recken vp: what 
may we thinke? but that the floudgates of all impietie are 
drawne vp, to bring a vniuersall deluge ouer all holy and 
godly conuersation: for there can be no greater meanes to 
affright the mind from honestie, then these pedling bookes, 
which haue filled such great volumes, and blotted so much 


paper, theyr sweete songs and wanton tales do rauish and 
set on fire the young vntempered affections, to practice that 


* Dering’s preface is printed in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, xt (1904), 
pp. 228-229. It is dated 22 April 1572. 

* See Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum 

. to the year 1640, 1 (1884), pp. 458, 470. 

“In Discours Politiques et Militaires, 1587; translated into Eng- 
lish by E. A., 1587. The passage to which Meres refers is on pages 
87-95 of the English edition. 

“ Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury, ed. Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, U, pp. 308-309. 
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whereof they doo intreate.” *? Not long after this came 
an equally severe criticism from a somewhat different 
quarter. The author of Lingua, a play written primarily 
for an academic audience, but long a favorite with the 
general reading public, put into the mouth of Mendacio, a 
page, this characteristic boast: “ For the ‘ Mirror of 
Knighthood,’ ‘ Bevis of Southampton,’ ‘ Palmerin of Eng- 
land,’ ‘ Amadis of Gaul,’ ‘ Huon of Bordeaux,’ ‘ Sir Guy 
of Warwick,’ . . . and a thousand such exquisite monu- 
ments as these, no doubt but they breathe in my breati: up 
and down.” And Appetitus, another character, was made 
to answer: “ Downwards, I’ll swear, for there’s stinking 
lies in them.” 4% 

Not all of the criticism of the romances, however, was 
directed against their supposed immorality. Much of it, 
particularly that which concerned the older metrical ro- 
mances, was purely literary in character. To many of the 
critics and men of letters of the later sixteenth century, 
who had no ethical prepossessions against imaginative lite- 
rature, the verse, the language, the sentiments of the old 
stories seemed crude and antiquated in the extreme, quite 
incapable of giving pleasure to readers accustomed to the 
new literature of Renaissance Italy or Elizabethan Eng- 
land. What Thomas Nashe wrote of Bevis of Hampton 
no doubt represented the judgment of many of the younger 


“See the reprint by Grosart (1878), pp. 102-103. 

*Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. Hazlitt, rx (1874), pp. 365- 
366. Lingua was first printed in 1607; three other editions appear- 
ed before 1632 (Greg, A List of English Plays, 1900, p. 134). For 
other contemporary expressions of skepticism regarding the truth 
of the story of Guy, see Camden, Britannia, 1586 (tr. Gibson, 1695), 
col. 507; Robert Ashley’s autobiography (Modern Philology, x1, p. 
271); and John Lane, The corrected historie of Sir Guy, Earle of 
Warwick, 1621, Prologue to the Reader (In Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript, 1, p. 524). 
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wits at the close of the century ;** and few of them but 
must have included Guy of Warwick—a romance of pre- 
cisely the same type as Bevis—in the condemnation. “Who 
is it.” Nashe wrote in The Anatomie of Absurditie (1589) 
“that reading Beuis of Hampton, can forbeare laughing, 
if he marke what scambling shyft he makes to ende his 
verses alike? I will propound three or foure payre by the 
way for the Readers recreation. 

The Porter said, by my snout, 

It was Sir Beuis that I let out. 


or this, 


He smote his sonne on the breast, 
That he neuer after spoke with Clark nor Priest. 


or this, 


This almes by my crowne, 
Giues she for Beuis of South-hamptoune. 


or this, 


Some lost a nose, some a lip, 
And the King of Scots hath a ship. 


But I let these passe as worne out absurdities.” 4° 

When Nashe wrote these words, nearly a century had 
elapsed since the metrical romance of Guy of Warwick 
had first been printed by Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde. 
Its life was now fast drawing to a close. Copies of the 
early Elizabethan editions, it is true, doubtless remained 
in cireulation, and found readers, though probably in no 
great numbers; 4° but there was no longer a demand for 
new impressions; and after about 1575 the metrical ver- 
sion apparently ceased to be reprinted. For this disap- 


“Cf. Melbancke, Philotimus (1583), sig. L2: “This followes as 
well as that in Beuis of Hampton: Some lost a nose, and some their 
lip, and the King of Scots hath a ship.” 

“The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, 1, (1904), p. 26. 
Cf. ibid., tv (1908), p. 26. 

“See below, pp. 151, 153, 158-160, 164-165. 
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pearance of a poem which during so many generations 
had been a special favorite with English readers, the «t- 
tacks of the moralists and critics from Vives on were 1) 
doubt in part responsible. But only in part: a still more 
potent factor was probably the growing strangeness of the 
language in which the romance was written, a language 
still, in spite of successive “ modernizations,” predom:- 
nantly medieval in character. It is significant that while, 
with the single exception of Bevis of Hampton, all of the 
other surviving metrical romances disappeared from circi- 
lation at about the same time as Guy, many of the inore 
recently translated prose romances, such as Arthur, Ho. 
of Bordeaux, Valentine and Orson, and the like, some o‘ 
which had been as severely handled by the critics and 
moralists as Guy, continued to be reprinted.*? 

Whatever were the causes, however, they did not include 
any very general or lasting decline of interest in the legend 
of which the old poem treated. The English reading 
publie still continued to think of Guy of Warwick as 2 
national hero only a little below King Arthur in renown, 
and when, between 1592 and 1640, a number of writers 
composed new versions of the story more in harmony with 
the prevailing taste, it gave to nearly all of them a hearty 
welcome. 


II 


These new versions were in no sense isolated phenomena 
in the literary life of the time. They were, in fact, but 
one manifestation of a general revival of interest in chiv- 
alrous romance and the legends of the Middle Ages which 
characterized the later years of the sixteenth century. 

While individuals like Nashe were denouncing the 


“ See below, p. 145. 
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“worne out impressions of the feyned no where acts, of 
Arthur of the rounde table, Arthur of litle Brittaine, sir 
Tristram, Hewon of Burdeaux, the Squire of low degree, 
the foure sons of Amon,”! not a few of the leaders of 
later Elizabethan culture retained a measure of sympa- 
thetie regard for the old stories. Thus, in the very year 
in which Nashe’s condemnation appeared, Puttenham, 
avowedly addressing an audience of courtiers, criticised 
those who “ reproue and disgrace euery Romance or short 
historical ditty for that they be not written in long meeters 
or verses Alexandrins, according to the nature and stile of 
large histories.” In doing this, he added, “ they should 
do wrong, for they be sundry formes of poems, and not all 
one.” * Sidney, classicist as he was, was familiar with 
romances of the type of Amadis de Gaule, Valentine and 
Orson, and King Arthur; * and at one time seems to have 
planned to transform the Arcadia into a collection of 
Arthurian legends.* So thoroughly modern a poet as Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, an admirer of the liter- 
ature of Renaissance France, was in his youth a diligent 
reader of medieval romances; between 1606 and 1609 he 
devoured seven out of the twenty-four volumes of Amadis 
de Gaule in French, and dipped into the English transla- 
tion of The Mirror of Knighthood.’ Ben Jonson, hostile 
on the whole, was yet not unreservedly so: in 1619 he could 


*The Anatomie of Absurditie (1589), in Works, ed. McKerrow, 
I, p. 11. 

*The Arte of English Poesie, in Smith, Elizabethan Critical Es- 
says, 11, p. 44. Cf. ibid., p. 166. 

*An Apologie for Poetrie, in Smith, I. c., 1. pp. 173, 188, 198. See 
also Brunhuber, Sir Philip Sidneys Arcadia und ihre Nachléufer 
(1903), pp. 13-19. 

‘Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, ed. D, Laing, Shakespeare Society (1842), p. 10. 

*Archeologica Scotica, tv, i (1831), pp. 73-74. 
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assure Drummond that for “a Heroik poeme . . . they 


was no such ground as King Arthur’s fiction.” ° Put the 
writer who took perhaps the deepest interest of al! the 
literary men of his time in the old romances was Spenser, 
He had read Le Morte Darthur and Huon of Bordeaux 
among the prose versions, and probably Bevis of Hampton 
and The Squire of Low Degree among the metrical; and 
he did not disdain to draw from them hints not only for 
the details but for the general conception and plan of Thy 
Faerie Queene.? Plainly, the medieval romances—or at 
least some of them—had admirers as well as critics among 
the cultivated classes of late Elizabethan England. 

The critics, however, were probably in the majority, 
And at any rate it was not among the cultivated classes but 
among the great public of imperfectly educated or old- 
fashioned readers that interest in the old stories had its 
true center. No one recognized this better than the real- 
istic playwrights, in whose pictures of London merchants 
and their apprentices and of country gentlemen a love for 
the knightly romances of the Middle Ages was an oft-re- 
curring trait. “ He is eene wel inough serv’d, Sin,” de- 
clared Gertrude, a goldsmith’s daughter in Fastward Hove 
(1605), of her husband, “ that so soone as ever he had got 
my hand to the sale of my inheritance, run away from me 


* Conversations with Drummond, p. 10. 

™See on Spenser’s knowledge and use of the medieval romances 
Warton, Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (ed. 1807), 
I, pp. 27-75, 1, pp. 144-145, 205; J. B. Fletcher, “ Huon of Burdeux 
and the Fairie Queene” (in The Journal of Germanic Philology, 1, 
1898, pp. 203-212); J. R. Macarthur, “The Influence of Huon of 
Burdeux upon the Fairie Queene” (ibid., Iv, 1902, pp. 215-238); 
Marie Walther, Malorys Einfluss auf Spensers Faerie Queene 
(1898); Howard Maynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets, 
(1907), pp. 257-277; Edgar A. Hall, “Spenser and Two Old French 
Grail Romances” (ia P. M. L, A., xxvtit, 1913, pp. 539-554). 
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_, . Would the knight o’ the sunne, or Palmerin of Eng- 
land, have used their ladies so, Syn? or Sir Lancelot, or 
Sir Tristram? . . . The knighthood now a daies are noth- 
ing like the knighthood of old time. They rid a horse- 
back; ours goe a foote. They were attended by their 
squires; ours by their lacquaies. They went buckled in 
their armor; ours muffled in their cloaks. . . They were 
stil prest to engage their honour; ours stil ready to 
paune their cloaths. They would gallop on at sight of a 
monster; ours run away at sight of a serjeant. They 
would helpe poore ladies; ours make poore ladies.”’ ® 

To supply this growing demand of the middle-class pub- 
lie for chivalric fiction the booksellers found it necessary 
to bring out new editions of the old stories. After the 
death of Copland, his practice of publishing medieval ro- 
mances was continued by a number of younger printers 
and booksellers, of whom the most prominent were Thomas 
Purfoot, Cuthbert Burby, and Thomas Creede. With the 
exception of Bevis of Hampton, they neglected the older 
metrical romances. But from early in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign to the days of the Civil War they kept the market 
supplied with editions of many of the prose romances first 
brought into the language by Caxton and Wynkyn de 
Worde: Arthur of Inttle Britain, The Four Sons of Ay- 
mon, Apollonius of Tyre, Blanchardine and Eglantine, 
Gesta Romanorum, The Histories of Troy, Huon of Bor- 
deaux, Le Morte Darthur, Paris and Vienna, The Seven 
Wise Masters, and Valentine and Orson.® They revived 


‘Ed. Schelling (Belles Lettres Series, 1903), pp. 112-113. Cf. 
also the texts cited by Koeppel, “Reflexe der Ritter-Romane im 
Drama” (in his Ben Jonson’s Wirkung auf zeitgenéssische Drama- 
tiker, 1906, pp. 195-222). 

*See Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances printed 
before 1740 (1912), under the titles of the romances named in the 
text. 
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in all fully half of the medieval prose romances which had 
been in circulation before the accession of Elizabeth. Nor 
did they always content themselves with merely reprinting 
the earlier impressions. In some cases,!° they made 
attempts to modernize the language of the old editions; in 
others,’ they substituted entirely new versions for the 
somewhat antiquated translations of the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century. 

But the activity of the Elizabethan and Jacobean pub- 
lishers of romances was not confined to the revival of 
stories already in circulation. They were likewise instrv- 
mental in introducing to the public a considerable body of 
narratives of knightly adventure not hitherto known in 
England. The most important of these consisted of 
romances belonging to the late medieval cycles of Amadis 
and Palmerin, which, although immensely popular in 
Spain and in France, had remained up to the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century closed books for all but a few 
Englishmen.'* Thereafter, thanks in the main to the 
initiative of the booksellers, translations came out in rapid 
succession. In 1567-68 appeared The treasurie of Amadis 
of Fraunce; in 1578, the first part of The Mirror of 
Knighthood ; sometime after 1581, Palmerin of England; 
in 1583, Gerileon of England; in 1588, Palladine of Eng- 
land and Palmerin d’Oliva ; in 1589, Palmendos; in 1595, 
Primaleon of Greece and Amadis of Gaule; in 1598, 


*E. g., The Auncient Historie, of the destruction of Troy (1596), 
Huon of Bordeaux (1601), and The Seven Wise Masters (1633). 

“UE. g., Appollonius of Tyre (c. 1594), Blanchardine and Eglan- 
tine (1595), and Paris and Vienna (1621). 

“The British Museum possesses the manuscript (Lansdowne 766) 
of a translation of the first chapter and a half of Amadis, made in 
1571 by Charles Stewart (afterwards Earl of Lennox), at the re- 
quest of his mother. Cf. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, 1, pp. 787- 
788. 
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Bellianis of Greece.’* For the most part the translations 
were made from the French; in only a single case,’* 
indeed, did the translators who did the work for the book- 
sellers go to the original Spanish. The vogue of the new 
romances was enormous. Most in demand perhaps during 
the nineties of the sixteenth century, they continued to be 
reprinted and read far into the seventeenth. Wherever 
they penetrated they helped greatly to strengthen the 
taste for chivalric fiction. 

In the meantime, there had begun to appear, in forms 
dictated by the literary fashions of the day, fresh versions 
of some of the medieval stories. Probably the most popu- 
lar, if not the largest, group of these versions was com- 
posed of ballads. Among the common people of Eliza- 
bethan England, the old taste for this form of literature, 
so far from dying out with the advent of grammar-schools 
and the printing press, flourished even more vigorously. 
At “ Christmasse diners & brideales, and in tauernes & 
alehouses, and such other places of base resort,’ 1° the 
ballad-man with his repertory of songs—heroic, comic, or 
sentimental—was an important and welcome personage. 
Scores of ballads, moreover, issued yearly from the presses 
of London during the early part of the reign, and the pro- 
duction increased as time went on.’® In their search for 
themes that would please their public, the ballad writers 
turned naturally to the old romances; with the result that 
there were ballads on King Arthur,!* on Sir Lancelot of 


* For a complete bibliography of these translations, see Esdaile, 
l. c., under the various titles. 

“The Mirror of Knighthood. 

*Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, in Smith, Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, 1, p. 87. 

*F. E. Bryant, A History of English Balladry and Other Studies 
(1913), pp. 141-145, 163-172. 

“A ballad entitled “a pleasaunte history of an adventurus 
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the Lake,’* on Sir Eglamour,!® and doubtless on other 
medieval heroes besides. Again, many of the new versions 
of the old stories took the form of plays.*° Thus, between 
1593 and 1603, Philip Henslowe bought, or drew revenue 
from, six pieces founded upon old romances—Huwon of 


Bordeaux,** Uther Pendragon,** The Life of King 
Arthur,?* Valentine and Orson,** Tristram of Lyons, 
and The Four Sons of Aymon.*® The last play was stil] 
being performed in 1624.*7 Finally, there appeared 4 
number of treatments of particular legends in narrative 
prose or verse. Such were Lodge’s pamphlet account of 
the life of Robert the Devil,?* and “the Birth, Life and 


knyghte of kynges Arthurs Couurte” was licensed to Richard Jones 

between July 1565 and July 1566 (Stationers’ Registers, 1, p. 297). 

* Deloney, “Tue Noble Acts of Arthur of the round Table” (in 
The Garland of Good Will, ed. F. D. Mann, The Works of Thomas 
Deloney, 1912, pp. 323-326). Cf. R. Sievers, Thomas Deloney (1904), 
pp. 96-98. 

* Courage Crowned with Conquest; or, A brief Relation, how 
. . . Sir Eglamore bravely fought with ...a Dragon. ‘The British 
Museum has an edition of 1672 (C. 40. m. 10/18); but the ballad 
itself is much older. It was quoted in 1615 in Rowlands’s The 
Melancholie Knight (The Complete Works of Samuel Rowlands, u, 
1880, pp. 33-34). 

*See on this general subject, Schelling, Elizabethan Draina 
(1908), 1, pp. 198-205; and Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren 
Dramas, Iv, i (1909), pp. 228-230. 

™ Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg (1904), Part 1, p. 16. 

= Tbid.. pp. 52-53. 

* Ibid., pp. 86, 87. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

* Ibid., pp. 173, 176. Cf. Part m (1908), p. 227. 

* Ibid., Part 1, p. 227. 

* The Famous, true and historicall life of Robert second Duke of 
Normandy, surnamed for his monstrous birth and behauiour, Robin 
the Diuell ... 1591 (reprinted in The Complete Works of Thomas 
Lodge, Hunterian Club, 0, 1883). 
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Death of honourable Arthur King of Brittaine ” in Rob- 


ert Chester’s Loves Martyr.*° 

Thus, in spite of much unfriendly criticism from indi- 
vidual writers, a large and apparently a growing public 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries con- 
tinued to find enjoyment in the fiction of the Middle Ages. 
It was doubtless this general taste for medieval romances, 
quite as much as the more special interest which English- 
men took in the story out of patriotic sentiment, that called 
forth the new versions of the legend of Guy of War- 
wick.*° 

The first of these versions to appear was an anonymous 
stall-ballad entitled A plesante songe of the valiant actes 


* First published in 1601; reprinted by Grosart, 1878. See pp. 
34-37. On the sources of Chester’s poem, cf. Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XIv (1915), pp. 75-88. 

*In addition to the independent versions described in the text, 
there were at least two others which formed part of longer works. 
One was in Puttenham’s lost Romance or historical ditty ... of 
the Isle of great Britaine (before 1589). Such at least seems to me 
to be the correct interpretation of the following passage in The Arte 
of English Poesie (Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, pp. 43- 
44): “And we our selues who compiled this treatise haue written 
for pleasure a litle brief Romance or historicall ditty in the Eng- 
lish tong, of the Isle of great Britaine, in short and long meetres, 
and by breaches or diuisions to be more commodiously song to the 
harpe in places of assembly, where the company shalbe desirous 
to heare of old aduentures & valiaunces of noble knights in times 
past, as are those of king Arthur and his knights of the round table, 
Sir Beuys of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, and others like.” The 
other was in Drayton’s Poly-olbion (1613), Canto x11 of which 
contained an account of the fight with Colbrond, and Canto xin, 
a summary of the leading incidents in the whole legend. See the 
Spenser Society reprint, Part 1, pp. 198-202, 220-221. The sources 
of Drayton’s versions cannot be determined with exactness; but he 
seems to have known, besides the Middle English romance, Lydgate’s 
poem (probably in the prose rendering of Fabyan or Grafton) and 
the ballad of 1592. 
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of Guy of Warwicke, to the tune of ‘ Was ever man soe 
tost in love.’ It was licensed for publication on January 
5, 1592, to Richard Jones, a printer who during his long 
career made a specialty of ballads.  Innumerable edi- 
tions were printed during the seventeenth and eighteeuth 
centuries, most of them on broadsides illustrated with 
rude woodcuts of scenes from the story.** Hawked about 
the streets or countryside by ballad-men,** they found a 
ready audience, and helped to perpetuate the memory of 
Guy among classes of people who for the most part were 
inaccessible to literature of a more formal sort.** 

The ballad narrated in a very summary way the whole 
story of Guy’s career. Guy himself was the speaker, aud 


" Stationers’ Registers, 11, p. 601. On Jones see McKerrow, 4 
Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557-1640 (1910), p. 159. 

No bibliography of these editions exists, and probably the 
greater part of them have disappeared. The British Museum has a 
few, chiefly of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
See especially B. M., C.40.m. 10/19, and Rox. UL, 50, 51, and 708. 
All these have the same woodcut below the title—Guy on horseback 
in full armor, carrying a boar’s head on his lance, and followed by 
a lion. This design is identical with that on the title-page of the 
1632 edition of Rowlands’s The Famous History of Guwy Larle of 
Warwicke (B. M., G. 11467). For other broadside editions of the 
ballad, see Stat. Reg., Iv, pp. 131-132; Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 
p. 194; The Bagford Ballads, I, p. lxiii; Harvard Catalogue of Chap- 
books, No. 881. In addition to the numerous independent editions, 
the ballad was regularly printed in the eighteenth century as a sort 
of appendix to the prose chapbook The Noble and Renowned History 
of Guy Earl of Warwick (1706). Cf. below, p. 184. It also appeared 
in Perey’s Reliques (1765). 

% See The London Chanticleers (1637), in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, x 
(1875), p. 330. 

* Evidences of the vogue of the ballad in the early seventeenth 
century may be found in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1607-08 
(The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. Waller, v1, 1908, p. 
193); The Little French Lawyer, 1619 (ibid., m1, 1906, p. 398); 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 679; Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 11, pp. 201-202. 
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his first words gave the reader the secret of his subsequent 
adventures and wanderings: 


Was ever Knight for Lady’s sake, 
so tost in love, as I, Sir Guy; 
For Phillis fair, that Lady bright, 
as ever Man beheld with eye; 
She gave me leave my self to try, 
the valiant Knight with shield and spear, 
E’re that her love she would grant me, 
which made me venture far and near.” 


Then he proceeded to tell of his exploits in Normandy and 
Germany, his victories over the Saracens at Constanti- 
nople, his rescue of a lion from the jaws of a dragon, his 
marriage to Phillis and his desertion of her forty days 
later, his adventures as a pilgrim in the Holy Land, his 
return to England, his battle with Colbrond, his retire- 
ment to:a cave near Warwick, and finally his death. 

All this material the writer of the ballad found ready to 
his hand in the printed editions of the old metrical 
romance. He was not, however, content to stop with a 
mere summary of the longer poem. After making Guy 
relate his successful conflict with the Danish champion, 
and his slaying of a boar in Windsor Forest, he put into 
his mouth the following stanza, describing an event not 
mentioned in the old romance, nor indeed in any of the 
earlier literary versions of the story: 

On Dunsmore-heath I also slew 
a monstrous wild and cruel beast, 
Call’d the dun-cow of Dunsmore-heath, 
which many People had opprest; 
Some of her bones in Warwick yet 
still for a monument doth lie, 
Which unto every Looker’s view, 
as wondrous strange they may espy. 


* My quotations from the ballad are from an edition in the Bri- 
tish Museum (C. 40. m. 10/19), dated by the compilers of the Cata- 
logue about 1670. 
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This incident the ballad-maker in all likelihood borrowed 
directly from popular oral tradition. <A legend of how 
the great Earl had delivered the countryside from the 
ravages of a terrible Dun Cow seems to have been cur- 
rent among the people of Warwickshire at least a hundred 
years before the ballad was published.*® Throughout the 
sixteenth century, though apparently never written down, 
the legend survived. Thus when Johannes Caius, the 
naturalist, visited Warwick not long after 1550, he was 
shown in the chapel at Guyscliffe an enormous bone, nine 
inches in diameter in the smallest part and six feet and 
a half long, which many of the common people declared to 
be the very rib of the famous beast.*7 However uncon- 
nected with Guy the story may have been in its origin, 
by the latter half of the sixteenth century it would seem 
to have become an integral part of the Guy tradition. In 
introducing it into his verse, the author of the ballad of 
1592 no doubt helped greatly to spread its fame bevond 
the narrow limits of a locality and to give it currency 
among the reading public at large. 

About sixteen years after the first publication of the 
Plesante Songe, appeared a somewhat more extended 
account of the story of Guy of Warwick. Its author, 
Samuel Rowlands, was one of the numerous writers of 
miscellaneous pamphlets in prose or verse whose active 
pens kept the presses busy during the early years of the 
seventeenth century.** He had already published a num- 
ber of popular tracts, when sometime before 1608 he con- 


* See the evidence set forth by Professor A. C. L. Brown in The 
Journal of Germanic Philology, m1, p. 21. 

* De Rariorwm Animalium ... Historia (1570) in The Works of 
John Caius, M. D., p. 42. 

On Rowlands see Gosse’s memoir in The Complete Works of 
Samuel Rowlands, Hunterian Club, 1 (1880), pp. 3-24. 
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ceived the idea, or had it suggested to him by some book- 
seller, of versifying the legend of Sir Guy. The result 
was a short poem in twelve cantos, entitled The Famous 
History of Guy Earle of Warwick.*® It was written—so 
the prefatory matter in the printed edition declared—to 
revive the fame of a “ dustconsumed Champion,” whose 
“deeds of old, writ with an ancient Pen,” had now out- 
worn the memory of the public.*? 

Not ambitious of pleasing the critical, Rowlands was 
content, in writing The Famous History, to rely for his 
material on the most easily accessible sources. The sub- 
stance and order of his narrative and perhaps most of his 
details he took from the metrical romance. In only one 
passage, indeed, does he seem to have made use of any 


* Reprinted ibid., 11. Neither the date nor the publisher of the 
first edition can be established with certainty. The known facts are 
these: (1) On 23 June 1608, a book called “the famous history of 
Guy Erle of Warwick” was entered at Stationers’ Hall to William 
Ferbrand (Stat. Reg. m1, p. 382). That this was Rowlands’s poem 
there can be little doubt. No trace, however, of any edition by 
Ferbrand has survived. (2) The British Museum (C.39.¢.21) has 
a copy of The Famous History bearing the imprint “ Printed at 
London by Elizabeth All-de. 1607.” This was long regarded as a 
copy of the first edition, and as such was reproduced by the editors 
of The Complete Works. More critical examination showed, how- 
ever, that the title-page, the lower half of the next two leaves, and 
the last leaf were in reality manuscript facsimiles, while the text 
itself belonged to some edition of the late seventeenth century 
(Complete Works, I, p. 44). Furthermore, as Elizabeth Allde did not 
begin to publish until 1628 (MecKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and 
Booksellers, p. 6), there is no ground for the assumption that the 
person who supplied the missing leaves may have copied from an 
edition of 1607 subsequently lost. We are therefore thrown back 
on the entry in the Registers for 1608 as our only source of informa- 
tion regarding the date of appearance of Rowlands’s poem. (3) The 
earliest edition of which a copy is known dates from 1632 (B. M., 
G. 11467). It was printed for Elizabeth Allde. 

“Hunterian Club reprint, pp. 2, 3. 
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other literary authority. In his account of Guy’s conflic; 
with Colbrond,** he described the battle as taking place 
in Hide Mead, a meadow near Winchester— 





Amen, quoth Guy, and with great courage goes 
Forth Winchester’s North gate unto Hide-Mead 
Where that same Monster of a man he found, 
Treading at every step two yards of ground. 


For this detail he must have gone to some other version of 
the story than the romance, which left the scene of the 
combat unnamed. This other version may have been 
Lydgate’s poem of the fifteenth century, or, more proba- 
bly, some sixteenth century prose chronicle.*? Yet, for 
all his reliance on a single source, Rowlands did not pro- 
duce a mere slavish compilation. On the contrary, he 
took not a few liberties with the material which he found 
in the old romance. Not only did he omit several epi- 
sodes here and there,** but he made more or less signiti- 


{ “Canto XII. 
; “The possibility that Rowlands had among his sources Lydgate’s 
Guy was suggested by Professor Brown (The Journal of Germanic 
j Philology, U1, p. 19, note 4). It must be remembered, however, that 
; u Lydgate’s poem had never been printed, and was,’ therefore, if not 
entirely unknown in the sixteenth century (see Ward, Catalogue of 
Romances, 1, p. 496), at least not very easily accessible. Lydgate, 
moreover, was not, as Professor Brown seems to imply, the only 
authority for the location of the fight with Colbrond in Hide-Mead. 
The fact was also attested by a rather long line of chroniclers, from 
} 4 Girardus Cornubiensis (Lydgate’s source), probably in the four- 
a ij teenth century (ibid., 1, p. 480), through Thomas Rudborne in 
i the fifteenth (Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, u, p. 514), to 
; Fabyan (The New Chronicles of England, 1516; ed. Ellis, 1811, p. 
184), Grafton (A Chronicle at Large, 1569; repr. 1809, p. 118), and 
Stow (A Summarie of the Chronicles of England... vnto . 
1575, p. 76), in the sixteenth. The last three of these chronicles 
V4 at least were still well known when Rowlands wrote. Thaf it was 
from one of them rather than from Lydgate that he learned of Hide- 
Mead seems to me highly probable. 
* As, for example, the narrative of Guy’s relations with the 
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cant alterations in others, and added one or two new ones 
of his own. Of the alterations, perhaps the most impor- 
tant occurred in the passage narrating the fight with 
Colbrond. In the romance, King Athelstone, directed by 
an angel, sought out Guy among the pilgrims at Win- 
chester gate and urged upon him the great task of defend- 
ing England against the Danes. Guy at first hesitated: 


Redest thou me to fight quod guy whereto 
Seest thou not me readily, 
Unneathes for feeblenesse alyue am I. 


In the end, however, he consented to become the English 
champion.** In treating this episode in The Famous [His- 
tory, Rowlands directly reversed the situation, making 
Guy petition Athelstone for the privilege of the combat: 


At length great Guy no longer could refrain, 
Seeing all strain court’sies to express their love: 
But comes unto the King, and says, Dread Lord! 
This combate to thy unknown Knight afford. 
Although in simple habit I am hid, 

Yielding no shew of that I undertake, 

T ne’re attempted ought but what I did: 

An end of Colbrond, on my soul, I’le make. 
Palmer (quoth Athelstone) I like thy sprite. 
God send thee thither, and He aid thee right. 
His Powerful Hand lend vigour to thy blows, 
And grant thy foot upon thy Foe may tread.* 


daughter of the Emperor of Constantinople and of the intrigues of 
Morgadour, the steward (Copland’s edition, sigs. O.ijv—S. ij, pas- 
sim); the incident of King Valentine (ibid., sig. Bb. iij); and the 
story of the birth and early life of Raynburne (ibid., sigs. Dd. i, 
Ff, iiv—Ff. [4]v, Kk. i—end). 

“Copland’s edition, sig. Hh. [4]v. 

“Hunterian Club reprint, pp. 76-77. Changes were also made in 
the circumstances of Guy’s rescue of the lion (Canto vi, and ef. 
Copland’s edition, sig. R.ijv); in the whole course of the Terry- 
Osile-Duke Otton episode (Cantos vit and vill; ef. Copland, sigs. 
S. iijv—Aa. iijv) ; in the incident of Amarant, the giant (Canto x; 
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The principal additions which Rowlands made to the 
legend were two—a vision which transformed Phelice’s 
indifference to Guy into love,*® and a dialogue between 
Guy and a skull during his wanderings in the East.‘ 
Though he alluded once to the tradition of the Dun Cow, 
he made no attempt to narrate it in detail.*S Such were 
the chief modifications which Rowlands introduced into 
the substance of the old story. On the side of form, he 
substituted for the medieval style of the romance a style 
full of the fashionable classical imagery and reference. 
The whole he wrote in a six-line stanza, riming abalcc, 
his favorite measure during most of his career.*® 

The Famous History became, and long remained, 
widely popular. More than any other of the new versions, 


ef. Copland, sigs. Dd. iij—Ff.ijv). These changes, unlike the one 
noted in the text, seem to have been made merely in the interest of 
brevity and simplicity. For another change, which appeared in 
some of the later editions of The Famous History, Rowlands cannot 
be held responsible. Following his source, the Middle English 
romance as printed in the sixteenth century, he gave to Guy’s chief 
opponent in the fight outside Constantinople (Canto vi) the name 
of “ Coldran.” It so appears in the edition of 1632 (sig. G3). But 
in all of the impressions of the later seventeenth century and in at 
least four of the prose chapbooks founded on Rowlands’s poem, the 
warrior in question is called “ Colbrond” or “Colbron”; with the 
result that, as Professor Brown notes (Il. c., p. 19, note 1), “ we have 
. . . the strange phenomenon of Colbrond’s being killed twice, once, 
as here, in the East, and later in England.” 

“Canto m1; Hunterian Club reprint, pp. 13-16. 

“Canto XI; pp. 66-67. 

“* The passage occurs in Athelstone’s speech to Guy after the slaying 
of Colbrond (Canto xi; p. 80). 

“He used it, for example, in the following pieces: The Betraying 
of Christ (1598), Tis Merrie when Gossips meete (1602), Aue Caesar. 
God saue the King (1603), Looke to it: For, Ile Stabbe ye (1604), 
Hell’s Broke Loose (1605), A Terrible Battell betweene . . . Time, 
and Death (n.d.). In some of the later editions of The Famous 
History the stanza divisions are disregarded; they appear, however, 
in the edition of 1632. 
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it sueceeded to the place formerly occupied by the metri- 
eal romance in the affections of the English public. Re- 
printed at frequent intervals in cheap, illustrated edi- 
tions, it continued in active circulation to the end of the 
seventeenth century.®° The ballad alone, of all contempor- 
ary versions, enjoyed a longer life. 

1 o at least one reader in the early seventeenth century, 
however, Rowlands’s poem, on account of its brevity, 
seemed to do Guy an injustice. Among the acquaintances 
of the elder John Milton was a gentleman named John 
Lane, a somewhat old-fashioned person, who spent a great 
deal of his time in writing and rewriting long poems, most 
of which for some reason he never printed.°* Although 
apparently self-educated, he seems to have been a man of 
some reading; in particular, he took a deep interest in the 
English literature of the Middle Ages. Thus one of his 
unpublished poems was a continuation of Chaucer’s 
Squire’s Tale, written first in 1616, and revised in 1630.5? 
He was likewise a declared admirer, though probably no 
great student, of Lydgate; °* and sometime before 1617, 
possibly as a result of his knowledge that Lydgate had 
written a poem on the subject, he read a number of the 
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* Hazlitt (Handbook, p. 523) records editions in 1632, 1635, 1649, 
1654, 1667, 1679, 1682, 1699, and c. 1700. These represent probably 
by no means all of the impressions actually printed. See Arber, 
Term Catalogues, 1, p. 114, and Turnbull, The Romance of Sir Guy 
of Warwick, Abbotsford Club (1840), p. xxv. Four copies of “Guy 
of Warwick” (Rowlands’s?) were in the stock of John Foster, a 
York stationer, in 1616 (Davies, A Memoir of the York Press, 1868, 
pp. 362, 366). 

*On Lane see Furnivall, John Lane’s Continuation of Chaucer's 
* Squire’s Tale,’ Chaucer Society (1888-1890). 

@ Ed. Furnivall, ibid. 

* See the Prologue to the Reader in his poem on Guy (printed in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 11), passim, and Zupitza, Zur Lite- 
raturgeschichte, pp. 646-647. 
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existing versions of the legend of Guy of Warwick, bot|, 
in print and in manuscript. Among them were the metri- 
cal romance, some of the older chronicles,** and perhaps 
Lydgate’s poem.*® All of these versions, however, were 
survivals from a more or less distant past; some of them, 
being in manuscript, were inaccessible to the general pub- 
lic; all were in a language too nearly obsolete to be read 
with ease or pleasure by Englishmen of the early seven- 
teenth century.°® And latterly, as it seemed to Lane, Guy 
had been neglected, particularly by the English chron- 
iclers.** It is true that a little tract had recently appeared, 
in which the legend had been “ renewed in verse”; but 
this version, which could have been none other than Row- 
lands’s, omitted, “ for brevitie sake,” much of the original 
history as told by the ancient English poets.°* Clearly— 


* Prologue, l.c., 1, p. 523. 

*“ Now, for my own part (vnder correction) I endevour to call a 
general muster of all our noblest Guions whole historie, in the same 
kind also, as beinge most proper for it, and him; but without dero- 
gatinge from the desert of our ancient English poets first plott: 
the which . . . was written allmost three hundred yeeres gonn, by 
Don Lidgate....” (Jbid., pp. 522-523). In spite of this appar- 
ently plain statement, it seems to me likely that Lane had in view 
here, not Lydgate’s actual poem, which treated only an episode in 
Guy’s career, but the metrical romance, with which, as it contained 
the “ whole historie,” it would be more natural for him to compare 
his own work. This hypothesis harmonizes with the considerations 
set forth below, page 159. 

** And him (Guy) have they sunge in deed into the fabrick ot 
sownd poetrie, although in terms obsolete...” Ibid., p. 522. 

* Tbid., p. 523. 

Jbid., p. 522. The following passage may perhaps contain an 
allusion to Rowlands’s altered version of the fight with Colbrond (cf. 
above, p. 155): “... som of oures... woold faine decline the 
credite of all ye ancientes, concerninge the conditions of Guyes fight- 
inge the Duello for this kingdom, when hee slewe Colbrond the Affri- 
can giant challenginge for the Danes: as yf Sir Guy, beinge then a 
man retired to obscuritie, and besides overtaken of old age; shoold, or 
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Lane seems to have concluded—it would be a service to 
the memory of the old English hero to retell in modern 
verse the complete story of his career. To this task he 
therefore set himself after finishing his continuation of 
The Squire’s Tale. For his material he boasted later that 
he had ransacked “ancient historiens, poetes, heraltes 
recordes, publick monumentes, and tradicion.” °° How- 
ever true this may be, his chief reliance was on the old 
metrical romance; even for his account of Guy’s exploit 
at Winchester, this, rather than Lydgate’s poem, which 
he professed to be completing, was his principal source.*° 


woold runn at a masterie so daungerous for glorie, which hee con- 
temned: and not vppon the necessitie of that occasion, but this 
presumptuous kind of novitious writinge, maie rest assured, that 
onlie one of yonder ancientes livinge neerer the time of the famous 
Guy by some hundreds of yeeres will carrie more credite! then one 
thowsand such news, offringe so forwardly, which must needes bee 
ignorantlie, sith not havinge seene anie of the manuscriptes before 
mentioned ” (Zbid., p. 523). 
* Ibid., p. 525. Cf. the sonnet by John Milton the elder, prefixed 

to the manuscript of Lane’s completed poem: 

Heralds’ records and each sound antiquary 

For Guy’s true being, life, death, eke hast sought, 

To satisfy those which praevaricari ; 

Manuscript, chronicle, if miglit be bought; 

Coventry’s, Winton’s, Warwick’s monuments, 

Trophies, traditions delivered of Guy, 

With care, cost, pain, as sweetly thou presents, 

To exemplify the flower of chivalry: 

From cradle to the saddle and the bier, 

For Christian imitation, all are here. 


(Masson, The Life of John Milton, 1, 1881, pp. 57-58). 

” Cf. Zupitza, Zur Literaturgeschichte, p. 646: “Ich selbst hatte, 
wie ich aufrichtig gestehen muss, nicht Zeit und Lust, mich durch 
die gesammten 26 Cantos auf mehr denn einem halben Tausend 
Spalten von iiber 30 Zeilen durchzuwinden. Ich begniigte mich mit 
einer Lectiire derjenigen Stellen, an denen sich eine Beniitzung von 
Lydgate’s Gedicht, wenn sie vorhanden wiire, zeigen miisste: indessen 
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He followed it closely, keeping almost everywhere the 
same order of incidents, and even of details, through all 
the adventures of Guy and Raynburne. However, though 
he added little or nothing in the way of substance to what 
he found in this source,** he succeeded in greatly amplify- 
ing the narrative. When he finished his work, sometime 
before the middle of the year 1617,°* he had written 
upwards of twelve thousand lines, about four thousand 
more than in the romance as printed in the preceding 
century.®* He called his poem The corrected historie of 
Sir Gwy, Earle of Warwick, surnamed the Heremite ; and 
added on the title-page a note to the effect that the story 
begun by Lydgate was “now dilligentlie exquired from 
all Antiquitie by John Lane.” The work was divided 
into twenty-six cantos; it began with a Prologue and 
ended with an Epilogue, both spoken by Lydgate. 

The general public, for whom Lane evidently designed 
his compilation, never received it. Like his continuation 
of The Squire’s Tale, The corrected historie of Sir Gwy, 
though licensed to be printed, remained in manuscript: 
perhaps he could find no publisher willing to undertake 
the risk; perhaps he was not altogether satisfied with his 
work. In 1621, four years after he secured his license, 
he subjected it to a thorough revision, increasing its 
length to over seventeen thousand lines.** In this form it 


ich konnte nicht die geringste Spur einer solchen entdecken.” In 
my own examination of the poem I failed to note any matter not 
to be found in the romance as printed by Copland. 

“Thus, though he spoke of his indebtedness to “tradicion,” he 
quite ignored the tradition of the Dun Cow. 

“It was licensed for publication on July 13 of that year (Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, I, p. 497). 

* Tbid., p. 497. The exact number was 12,180. 

17,450 (ibid., p. 497). The manuscript in this revised form is 
in the British Museum (Harl. ms. 5243). The only portions that 
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remained, read no doubt by the author’s own circle of 
friends, but unknown to the public at large. Although, 
on this account, its influence on either the content or the 
vogue of the Guy legend could have amounted to very 
little, it was nevertheless significant of the continued 
interest in the story. 

In 1636 still another attempt was made to retell the 
old legend in modern English verse. In June of that 
vear a license was issued to a stationer named Richard 
Oulton for the publication of a poem entitled The famous 
and worthy History of Guy Earle of Warwick. It was 
the work of John Carpenter, an obscure popular writer, 
who had already turned out earlier in the year a pamphlet 
called 4 Merry fortune Booke wherein all Trades and 
professions may read their owne good and bad fortunes, 
and a book called Ovids remedie of Loue.®® 

In the meantime, the story of Guy had found its way 
to the stage. In October 1618, the Earl of Derby’s 


company was giving performances at Islington of a play 
called The Life and Death of Guy of Warwick.6*? On 
January 15, 1620, this play was licensed to be published 
as the work of John Day and Thomas Dekker.®** Twelve 
years later it was apparently still being played in the 
country.°° 


have been printed are the long prose preface and the sonnet by 
Milton. The manuscript is described by Ward, l. c., 1, pp. 497-499. 

“ Stationers’ Registers, Iv, p. 366. No copies of this edition are 
known. 

* Ibid., 1v, pp. 356, 364. 

“John Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage (in The Workes of John 
Taylor, 1630. Spenser Society reprint, p. 150). For the date, ef. 
ibid., p. 132. 

“ Stationers’ Registers, m1, p. 662. The stationer to whom the 
license was granted was John Trundle. On December 13, 1620, he 
assigned his rights in the play to Thomas Langley (ibid., 1v, p. 44). 

“The fact is alluded to in Thomas Nabbes’s Covent Garden, 1632 
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Its success may have been a factor in calling fort) 
another dramatization of the legend, which appeared 
on the boards a few years before the closing of the 
theatres. This was The Tragical History, Admira)lc 
Atchtevments and various events of Guy Earl of Wayr- 
wick. A Tragedy, which was authorized to be printed on 
April 6, 1639.7° The piece belonged to the repertory of 
the King’s players, by whom it was acted “very Fre- 
quently with great Applause ” in the days before the Ciyi! 
War.™! On the title-page of the printed edition it was 
ascribed to one B. J.7* Its five acts, each of which began 
with a Prologue spoken by “ Time,” told the story of 
Guy’s career from his marriage to his death, in rude 


(The Works of Thomas Nabbes, ed. Bullen, 1887, 1, pp. 8-9). It was 
perhaps this production that suggested to Jonson some of the details 
of his deseription of popular plays in The Magnetic Lady (1632): 
“So if a child could be born in a play, and grow up to a man, in 
the first scene, before he went off the stage: and then after to come 
forth a squire, and be made a knight: and that knight to travel 
between the acts, and do wonders in the Holy Land or elsewhere; 
kill Paynims, wild boars, dun cows, and other monsters; beget him 
a reputation, and marry an emperor’s daughter for his mistress: 
convert her father’s country; and at last come back home lame, 
and all-to-be-laden with miracles.” Act 1, sc. i (The Works of Ben 
Jonson, ed. Gifford-Cunningham, 11, 1872, p. 402). 

” Two copies of a quarto edition of this play “ printed for Thomas 
Vere and William Gilbertson without Newgate, 1661” are among the 
Dyce books at South Kensington. Both are imperfect. There is 
also a copy in the British Museum (643. c. 18). The leaf preceding 
the title-page contains what must have been the original imprima- 
tur: “Imprimatur. April. 6. 1639. Math. Clay.” No copy of 
this first edition, however, seems to have survived. I am indebted 
to Mr. G. H. Palmer, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, for infor- 
mation regarding the copies at Kensington, and to Professor W. 
Bang, of Louvain, for the loan of a transcript of the play made for 
an edition, now shortly forthcoming, in Materialien zur Kunde, 

™ Title-page of the edition of 1661. 

"In the Epilogue the author is described as a young man: “he’s 
but young that writes of this Old Time” (1. 1597). 
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blank verse interspersed with patches of rime and prose. 
The plot ran as follows: While the wedding guests were 
still gathered in the house of Rohon, the old Earl of War- 
wick, Guy announced his determination to leave Phillis 
and go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In spite of her 
entreaties to him to stay for the sake of her unborn child, 
he clad himself as a palmer and set out, accompanied 
only by a clown named Sparrow. On his way, after meet- 
ing with a hermit, he came to “the stately Tower of 
Donather,” the scene, as he recalled, of one of the ex- 
ploits of Huon of Bordeaux. From the spells of the 
enchanter who inhabited the place he was delivered by 
Oberon, who gave him, for the sake of Huon, a magical 
wand which enabled him to destroy the tower. Arrived 
in Palestine, he helped to drive back the Saracens from 
Jerusalem, and captured and converted the Sultan Sha- 
murath. Finally, after a number of years, he returned to 
England, and, still in disguise, did battle with Colbron 
for the control of the kingdom. Then, having revealed 
his identity only to King Athelstone, he retired to a cave 
in a wood near Warwick, where he lived as a hermit, 
depending for his food on the charity of his unsuspecting 
wife, until an angel appeared to warn him of his approach- 
ing end. Just before he died he summoned Phillis to 
him by means of a ring she had given him before he left 
England. She hastened to the cave, accompanied by 
Rainborn, who had spent many years in a futile search 
for his father; but when she arrived the old warrior was 
dead. To console her, King Athelstone, who presently 
appeared, promised that 
the shield-bone of the bore of Callidon, 
shall be hang’d up at Coventries great Gate; 


the Ribs of the Dun Cow of Dunsmore Heath, 
in Warwicl: Castle for a monument; 
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and on hi3 Cave where he hath left his life, 
a stately Hermitage I will erect, 
in honour of Sir Guy of Warwicks Name.” 


Into the making of this “ dolent history,” as the Epi. 
logue described it, went elements from three different 
sources. The inclusion among the youthful exploits of 
Guy of the destruction of the Dun Cow was probably 
suggested by the ballad of 1592. The encounter with 
Oberon and the adventure of the tower of Donather came 
from one of the most popular of the surviving medieval 
romances, Huon of Bordeaux.** The remainder of the 


% The Tragical History, ll. 1574-1580. There are several other 
allusions to the episode of the Dun Cow. See ll. 23-26, 71-72, 292- 
294, 328-329. 

Ed. Sidney Lee, E. BE. T. 8., E. S., XL, pp. 60-109, The hero oi 
this story, sent by Charlemagne on a dangerous mission to the 
Admiral of Babylon, happened to encounter on his way an aged 
hermit, who warned him against taking the shortest road to his 
destination lest he should fall under the power of Oberon, the 
dwarf king of fairy-land. Huon’s curiosity, however, was aroused 
by the hermit’s description of Oberon, and he made light of the 
prophecy of danger. Accordingly, he continued his journey by the 
shorter path, and presently caught a glimpse of the fairy king 
riding by with his bow and magic horn. Several other encounters 
followed, until finally Huon, though he had been expressly com- 
manded by the hermit not to speak to Oberon, could contain him- 
self no longer, and saluted him kindly. Thereupon Oberon gave 
him as a reward his ivory horn, one blast of -which would suffice to 
summon the dwarf to his side with a hundred thousand men. Huon 
then proceeded upoa his way, and after a number of adventures 
came to the tower of Dunother, the abode of the giant Angolafer. 
Against the advice of Oberon and the entreaties of his own com- 
panions, he entered the tower, and fought and overcame the giant. 
In Act 11 of The Tragica! History this narrative is clearly alluded to. 
After the departure of the hermit, Guy beholds the tower of Don- 
ather. “ This,” he says to Sparrow, 


“This is the stately Tower of Donather, 
wher Huon of Burdecux a couragious Knight 
slew Angolofar in a single Fight: 

375 go Sparrow, seek find me an entrance in.” 
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play, with the exception of the scenes at Jerusalem, was 
based upon the common source of nearly all the contem- 
porary versions of the legend, the metrical romance.*® 


III 


With the middle of the seventeenth century began a 
new period in the fortunes of Guy of Warwick, a period 
marked not only by the appearance of a second group 
of new versions, but also by the completion of a 
change—begun far back in the preceding century—in the 
character of the public which read the old story. For 
at least seventy-five years after the introduction of 
printing, the popularity of the surviving medieval ro- 
mances was probably quite as great among the upper 
classes as among the lower. The patrons for whom Cax- 
ton brought out his editions were without exception gen- 


And again, after delivering Guy from the spells of the enchanter, 
Oberon tells him: 
“T am the Fairy King that keeps these Groves, 
455 for Huon ot Burdeaux sake, thy Warlike friend, 
the dear loved Minion of the Fairy King, 
will I make Guy of Warwicks name be fear’d; 
for conquest of the Tower of Donather.” 


On the vogue of Lord Berners’s translation of Huon in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, see Lee, 1. c., XL, pp. xxxviii-lvii; L. 
p. 791. 

*The number of details which could have come from the romance 
and from no other extant version is considerable. They include, in 
Act 1, Guy’s charge to Phillis respecting the upbringing of her child 
(ef. Copland’s edition, sig. Dd. j); in Act 1v, King Athelstone’s 
vision, his interview with Guy at Winchester gate, and Guy’s prayer 
before the battle (Copland, sigs. Hh. [4]v, ri. j); in Act v, Guy’s 
interview with Phillis and the visit of the angel (Copland, sig. Ti. 
iijv); and, throughout the play, the story of Rainborn (simplified 
somewhat from the account given in the romance). 
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tlemen or nobles; Le Morte Darthur, for example, he 
dedicated expressly to “alle noble prynces lordes and 
ladyes gentlymen or gentylwymmen.”? W'ynkyn de 
Worde likewise published romances at the instance of 
members of the aristocracy ;* and in the early sixteenth 
century, Lord Berners, a nobleman high in the favor of 
Henry VIII, and a man of no mean culture, himself 
turned into English Huon of Bordeaux and Arthur of 
Little Britain.* That the old stories should thus continue 
to find favor with the fashionable classes was owing in 
large part no doubt to the paucity of other narrative 
literature. Until the early years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, medieval romances comprised the bulk of the fiction 
accessible to the English public. Here and there, it is 
true, as early as the forties, individuals were becoming 
familiar with the novelle of Renaissance Italy;° but it 
was only after the sixties, when the importation of the 
new romances began in earnest, that the relative position 
of the medieval tales underwent a change. Thereafter, 
though they did not cease to be reprinted and read, they 
no longer attracted so many readers from the cultivated 
public; on the contrary, neglected or criticised by men of 


*Cf. Charles the Grete, 1485 (BE. BE. T. S., BE. 8., Xxxvt), pp. 2-3; 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine, c. 1489 (ibid., Lvm1), p. 1; The Four 
Sons of Aymon, c. 1489 (ibid., XLIV), p. 4; Hneydos, c. 1490 (ibid., 
LvII), p. 3. 

? Ed. Sommer, 1 (1889), p. 4. 

* See, for example, the “ Prologue of the Translatour,” in his edi- 
tion of Helyas, Knight of the Swan (Thoms, Early English Prose 
Romances, 11, pp. 15-16). 

*On Berners see Lee, Huon of Burdeuw (EF. E. T. 8., BE. 8., XL), pp. 
xl-xlvi. 

*See Friedrich Brie, “Die erste Uhersetzung einer italienischen 
Novelle ins Englische,” in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, cxxtv (1910), pp. 46-57. 
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letters,® they came more and more to be the special prop- 
erty of the uneducated and the old-fashioned. This evo- 
lution, which was well under way before the close of the 
sixteenth century, had by the middle of the seventeenth 
practically run its course. Henceforth, for over a hun- 
dred years, the admirers of the old stories—of Guy of 
Warwick no less than the others—were to be found almost 
exclusively among the plebeian and uncultivated classes.’ 

In spite of this narrowing of its audience, however, the 
popularity which Guy of Warwick had enjoyed during 
the first half of the seventeenth century continued 
unabated. The old Middle English metrical version, it 
is true, had probably long ago disappeared from general 
circulation; many years had elapsed since the last edition 
had been printed; and by 1650 both its language and its 
style had become hopelessly old-fashioned. But the case 
was different with at least three of the versions written 
during the previous half-century. The Tragical History 


of Guy Earl of Warwick survived the closing of the 
theatres, and was re-issued in 1661;* reprints of Row- 
lands’s Famous History appeared in 1649, 1654, 1667, 
and at short intervals during the remainder of the cen- 


*See above, pp. 136-141. 

‘The facts upon which this generalization rests are of three sorts: 
(1) the lack of any evidence of a general interest in the medieval 
romances on the part of seventeenth-century men of letters; (2) the 
monopoly of the surviving stories by the lower class of booksellers, 
including many who made a specialty of publishing for the country 
chapmen; and (3) the existence in the plays and other literary 
works of the time of numerous passages in which a taste for the 
chivalric romances is treated as especially characteristic of old 
women, servants, country squires, the sons and daughters of citi- 
zens, and children. I hope to treat the question in detail in a forth- 
coming study of the survival of the romances after 1500. 

* Above, p. 162, note 70. 
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tury; ° while editions of the Plesante Song of the Valiant 
Deeds of Chivalry Atchiev’d by that Noble Knight, Si; 
Guy of Warwick were so numerous as to excite the wonder 
of contemporaries. Thus Pepys, wishing to record his 
impression of the number of ballads written on the Duke 
of Albemarle, thought it sufficient to say, “ There are so 
many, that hereafter he will sound like Guy of War. 
wicke.” ?° A significant indication of the popular favor 
in which the old legend was still held was the inclusion, 
in a manuscript collection of ballads and romances writ- 
ten shortly before 1650, of no less than three distinct 
poems on Guy—the ballad, a portion of Rowlands’s 
Famous History, and a poem, doubtless of much greater 
antiquity than either of these, on the battle with Col- 
brond."? 

Meanwhile, Guy’s fame as a local hero had in no wise 
diminished. Visitors to Warwick were still shown his 
relics in the castle and in the chapel at Guyscliff. “ Wed- 
nesday morning,” wrote Nehemiah Wharton, an oflicer 


® Above, pp. 157, note 50. 

” Diary, 6 March 1667. The Plesante Song was not the only ballad 
on Guy known in the seventeenth century. “May all the ballads 
be call’d in and dye,” wrote Richard Corbet in Iter Boreale (b. 
1635), “ Which sing the warrs of Colebrand and Sir Guy” (quoted 
in Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 1889, p. 732). Among the Roxburgh 
Ballads in the British Museum (1m, 218, 219), is a fragment en- 
titled “THF [sic] HEROICK HISTORY OF GVY, Earle of War- 
wick. WRITTEN BY HUMPHREY CROVCH. LONDON. Printed 
for Jane Bell at the East end of Christ-Church. 1655.” This frag- 
ment is apparently « proof of portions of the ballad taken off on 
a waste copy of the ballad of Mock-Beggers Hall. It is reprinted in 
Roxburghe Ballads, v1, p. 737. 

“This was the manuscript which afterwards belonged to Percy. 
See the edition by Hales and Furnivall, 1, pp. 136-143, 201-202, 527- 
549; and, on the date, I, pp. xii-xiii. The copyist seems to have been 
a North of England man, perhaps from Lancashire or Cheshire. 
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in the Parliamentary Army, in a letter dated September 
26, 1642, “we marched toward W'arwick, leaving Kenil- 
worth Castle upon the right; and after we had marched 
six miles our forces met again and quartered before War- 
wick until 40 pieces of ordnance passed by; in which 
time I viewed the antiquities about one mile on this side 
Warwick, as S*. Guy’s cave, his chapel, his picture, and 
his stables all hewed out of the main rock, as also his 
garden and two springing wells.”’* In 1654 John 
Evelyn, while on a visit to Warwick, was shown in the 
castle “ Sir Guy’s great two-handed sword, staff, horse- 
arms, pot, and other relics of that famous knight-errant.” 
He also examined the cave and chapel at Guyscliff; and, 
on proceeding to Coventry, saw at the gate the bone of a 
wild boar, said to have been killed by Sir Guy, which he 
suspected, however, to be only the chine of a whale.’* In 
1656 William Dugdale, the antiquary, in writing his 
history of Warwickshire, thought it proper to devote sev- 
eral pages to an account of that most famous of Guy’s 
exploits, the victory at Winchester.'* 

But the most significant manifestation of the interest 
which the public of the later seventeenth century took in 
the story of Guy was the reception it accorded to a number 
of new versions of the legend. Between 1640 and 1706 
as many as six fresh accounts of the old warrior’s adven- 
tures issued from the presses of London. They were 


“Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1641-43, p. 392. 

* Diary, 3 August 1654. See also Celia Fiennes’s account of her 
visit to Warwick between 1689 and 1694 (quoted in Dobson’s edition 
of The Diary of John Evelyn, 1, 1906, p. 86n.). 

“The Antiquities of Warwickshire illustrated ... (1656), 299a- 
30la. His sources he enumerated as follows: “ Hist. ms. Tho. Rud- 
burn in bibl. c.c.c, Cantab. p. 35. Hist. ms. Gerardi Cornub. in 
bibl. Coll. S. M. Magd. Oxon. f. 227.a. Chron. ms. H. Knighton, 
f. 6b.” 
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rudely and cheaply printed pamphlets, ranging in size 
from twenty-four pages to a hundred and fifty, provided 
with crude woodcuts, and intended primarily for the con. 
sumption of the humble customers of the popular book. 
sellers and the country chapmen.’® In substance, at leas; 
five of them were based directly or indirectly upon Rovw- 
lands’s Famous History of Guy Earle of Warwick. [y 
form, they differed not only from Rowlands’s work }u: 
from all earlier accounts of the story in being written not 
in verse but in prose. 

The first of the new versions was the work of Martin 
Parker, an active writer of popular fiction and ballads 
in the middle years of the century.’® It bore the title The 
true story of Guy Earle of Warwick, and was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on November 24, 1640, by Richard 
Oulton, the publisher of Carpenter’s Famous and Worthy 
History.1* 

Whatever may have been the success of this version, 
it was not, however, until the last twenty yearsof the seven- 
teenth century that prose accounts of Guy began to appear 


* See, for example, the advertisement of W. Thackeray (1685), in 
which Guy of Warwick is included among “Small Books, Ballads 


and Histories” ready to be furnished to “any Chapman... at 
Reasonable Rates” (The Bagford Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, 1, 1873, 
pp. liv, Iv). 


#% On Parker, see Seccombe in D. N. B. 

Stat. Reg. Ms.: “24 Novembris 1640 Master Oulton Entred for 
his copies under the hands of Master Stansby and Master Man 
Warden a book called The true story of Guy Earle of Warwick in 
prose by Martyn Parker vj.” Cf. Hazlitt, Handbook, p. 439. As 
Oulton had but recently (April 22, 1640; see Stat. Reg., Iv, p. 507) 
acquired the copyright of Rowlands’s Famous History from his 
mother-in-law, Elizabeth Allde, it is not an unreasonable conjecture 
that this was the source of Parker’s narrative. I owe thanks to the 
Clerk of Stationers’ Hall for a transcript of the original entry, 
which occurs in a portion of the Registers not printed by Arber. 
No copy of Parker’s work is known. 
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with any frequency. About 1680 there was printed for 
four London booksellers, all of them well-known dealers 
in popular literature, a small black-letter book of twenty- 
four pages entitled The Famous History of Guy Earl of 
Warwick. The author was advertised on the title-page 
as one Samuel Smithson ;** and his work consisted simply 
of abridging in prose the old poem of the same title by 
Samuel Rowlands. Throughout the thirteen chapters, 
into which he divided his narrative, he preserved the same 
order of incidents, neither adding nor omitting anything 
of consequence, spelled the names of the characters in the 
same way, and even retained, here and there, bits of the 
original wording. His fidelity to his source appeared 
most clearly in the chapter recounting Guy’s victory over 
Colbrond. Rowlands had written: 


King Athelstone was forced to retire 

To Winchester. Which when the Danes once knew, 
Towards the City all their strength they drew, 
Which was too strong for spear and Shield to win. 


Beholding now how they repulsed were, 

That Winchester by no means could be won: 

They do conclude to summon parley there, 

And with a Challenge have all quarrels done; 

An English man to combat with a Vane, 

And that King lose, that had his Champion slain. 
Wherewith a huge great Giant doth appear, 
Demanding where the Foxes all were crept; 
Saying, if one dare come and meet me here, 

That hath true valour for his Countrey kept, 


*“The Famous HISTORY OF GUY Earl of WARWICK. By Sam- 
uel Smithson, Licensed and Entered according to Order. London, 
Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, J. Wright, and J. Clarke.’ 8°. The 
only copy I have seen is in the Bodleian (Wood, 254/2); it bears a 
note in Anthony 4 Wood’s hand, “ Bought at Oxon. 1687.” The 
date of this edition, which was apparently the first, could hardly 
have been later than 1681, as Coles died in that year (Plomer, A 
Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, 1907, p. 49). 
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Let him come forth, his manhood to disclose, 

Or else the English are but cowards foes. 

Is English Courage now become so rare, 

That none will fight, because they fear to dye? 
That I pronounce you all faint-hearted fools, 
Afraid to look on manly martial tools? 

What slanders I have heard in foreign lands, 

Of these poor men for deeds which they have done? 
Most false they are belied of their hands; 

But he says true, who says their feet can run; 
They have a Proverb to instruct them in, 

That ’tis good sleeping in a sound whole skin. 
Thus did he vaunt in terms of proud disdain, 
And threw his Gauntlet down; sa’ing, There’s my glove: 
At length great Guy no longer could refrain, 
Seeing all strain court’sies to express their love: 
But comes untu the King, and says, Dread Lord! 
This combate to thy unknown Knight afford. 


Athelstone accepts his offer, whereupon Guy 


with great courage goes 
Forth Winchester’s North gate unto Hide-Mead 
Where that same Monster of a man he found, 
Treading at every step two yards of ground. 
Art thou the man (quoth Colbrond) art thou he 
On whom the King will venture England’s Crown? 
Can he not find a fitter match for me, 
Than this poor Rascal in a thred-bare Gown? 
Where’s all his Knights and worthy Champions now? 
I do disdain so base a Slave as thou. 
Giant, said Guy, Manhood should never rail, 
To breathe the air with blast of idle wind; 
A Soldier’s weapon best can tell his tale, 
Thy destiny upon my Sword I find; 
*Twill let thee blood, while thou hast drops to bleed, 
And spell thy death for all the Danes to read. . 
Thus I begin ; ‘ e 


This passage Smithson abridged as follows: 


* Hunterian Club reprint, pp. 75-77. 
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The Danes having Intelligence of King Athelstone’s being at Win- 
chester, they drew all their Forces thither: and seeing there was no 
Means to win the City, the bloody Danes sent in a Summons to King 
Athelstone, desiring that an Englishman might combat with a Dane, 
and that Side to lose all that had their Champion killed. 

Upon this, mighty Colbron singles himself from the Danes, and 
entered into Hidemead, near Winchester, breathing out venemous 
Words, calling the English cowardly Dogs, and that he would make 
their Carcases meat for Crows and Ravens. Is now, said Colbron, 
all your English Courage become so timerous that you dare not fight? 
What mighty boasting hath there been in foreign Nations of these 
English Cowards, as if they had done deeds of Wonder, who now like 
Foxes hide their Heads saying, It is good to sleep in a whole Skin. 

Guy hearing the proud Disdain of Colbron could no longer forbear, 
but presently goes to King Athelstone, and begs the Combat upon his 
Knee, at the King’s Hand; the King liking well the Courage of the 
Pilgrim (so Guy was habited) he bid him go on and Prosper, so he 
walked forth of the North Gate unto Hide-mead, where Colbron, the 
Danes Champion, was treading every Step two Yards of Ground. 

When Colbron espied Guy in his Palmer’s weed, the Giant disdain’d 
him with much Ire and Scorn, saying, Art thou the best Champion 
that England can afford for the Honour of a King, Crown and 
Country? 

Giant, quoth Guy, your Words are tedious, and it is uncivil for 
profest Champions to rail, filling the Air with idle Words; I have a 
Sword that shall be my Orator, and make deep Impression in thy 
slood. No longer stood they to parley, but with great Vigour and 
Courage they fought manfully. .. .” 


Smithson’s Famous History long remained one of the 
favorite versions of the story with the chapmen and their 


customers. It was reprinted for another group of book- 
sellers in 1686?! and eontinued to be issued, both in 


*T quote from a Newcastle reprint of about 1785 (B.M., 11621. 
c, 8/8, pp. 22-23), which gives the text substantially unaltered from 
the first edition. Other examples of Smithson’s fidelity to the 
phrasing of his source may be found in Guy’s speech to Phillis on 
his return from the continent (ibid., p. 11; ef. Rowlands, p. 24), in 
the account of his fight with the pagan warriors (pp. 13-14; Row- 
lands, pp. 37-39), and in his soliloquy on the skull (pp. 19-20; 
Rowlands, pp. 66-68). 

*Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances printed 
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London and elsewhere, until at least the end of the 
eighteenth century.** Sometime before 1750 the abridy. 
ment was itself abridged, and the shorter version seems to 
have become no less popular than the longer.?* 

In the meantime, rival publishers had come forwar( 
with other chapbook accounts of Guy’s career. The tirst 
of these, a much more complete and circumstantial rela- 
tion than Smithson’s, appeared in 1681, under the title 
The Renowned History, or the Infe and Death of (uy 
Earl of Warwick.2* The compiler, John Shurley (or 


before 1740, p. 233. The publishers were J. Clark, W. Thackeray, 
and T. Passinger. An edition of Guy of Warwick was advertised 
among “Small Merry Books” in Thackeray’s list of 1685 ( Bagfori 
Ballads, I, p. lv). 

The British Museum has a copy of a Newcastle edition of about 
1785 (11621.¢.8/8). This has the same title and virtually the 
same text as the Bodleian copy of c. 1680; but the name of the 
author does not occur. 

**There seem, indeed, to have been two abridgments: one repre- 
sented by a Newcastle edition of c. 1800 (B.M., 1078. i. 19/7), in 
which a few paragraphs only are omitted; the other represented 
by a London edition of c. 1750 (B.M., 1079.i.14/3; the date is 
that of the British Museum Catalogue, and must not be taken too 
seriously). Of this version, which is considerably shortened from 
the original, the Museum has a Derby reprint of 1796 (12331. aaaa. 
56/1), a Nottingham reprint of the same date (12331. aaaa. 56/7), 
and a London reprint of about the end of the century (12804. de. 
53/2). The title in all cases is The History of Guy, Earl of Warwick. 
For the text see Ashton, Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century 
(1882), pp. 140-153. 

*“ The Renowned HISTORY, or the LIFE and DEATH of GUY 
Earl of WARWICK, Containing His Noble Expiorrs and VICTORIES, 
LONDON. Printed by H. Brugis for P. Brooksby at the Golden Ball 
near the Hospital-Gate in west-Smithfield. MpcLXxxI.” 4°. B.L. 
There is a copy in the British Museum (12403. aa.35). It contains 
78 unnumbered pages, with sixteen large cuts. The text is divided 
into sixteen chapters with headings. This edition was advertised 
in Hilary Term, 1680/81, among new books (Term Catalogues, |, 
p. 428). 
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Shirley), was a professional writer of popular fiction 
during the last quarter of the century, the author, in 
addition to Guy, of The History of Reynard the Foz, in 
heroic verse; The Honour of Chivalry; The Famous His- 
tory of Aurelius; and abridgments of Amadis of Gaul and 
of the story of King Arthur.?° His version of Guy of 
Warwick was probably his first venture, and, it would 
seem, one of his most ambitious. He aimed to give a more 
complete account of the legend than any of his predeces- 
sors. “ Courteous Reader,” he announced in his prefatory 
epistle, “ I have here undertaken to give you a full and 
satisfactory Account of the Life and Death of the far- 
Famed and Most Renowned English Champion GUY Earl 
of Warwick, according to what can be Collected out of the 
best Historians, both Antient and Modern. No work in 
this Nature ever yet appearing to the World with more 
then half a Face, or an imperfect Relation, the which has 
rather sullied the Heroick Actions of so brave a man, then 
caused them to shine in their Native brightness.” °° He 
appears, indeed, to have derived his materials from various 
sources. For the general framework of the narrative, and 
for the details of most of the incidents, he went no farther 
than The Famous History of Guy Earle of Warwick by 
Samuel Rowlands.** But he added several matters not 


* Cf, D. NV. B., art. “ Shirley, John,” and Esdaile, 1. c., p. 306. 

*“ Epistle to the Reader.” 

“Of the modifications made by Rowlands in the story as told 
in the romance (see pp. 154-156, above), all but one—the dialogue 
with the skull—reappear in Shurley. The character of the latter’s 
borrowing, which was material rather than verbal, and involved 
considerable amplification, may be seen in the following passage 
from the narrative of the fight with Colbrond, (chapter xv): 
“. . . . the King being much perplexed turned to his Nobles, 
demanding if any of them would adventure on the Noble Enterprize: 
Xemember said he how great Goliah fell by David’s hand; and 
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included in Rowlands’s poem: an account of the early 
history of Britain and of Guy’s descent from Cassibilain, 
a British chieftain who fought against the Romans; ** , 
story of how Guy, after landing in Normandy, “ fought 
with three Champions, killing two of them, and wounded 
the third, taking from them a Lady wrongfully condemned 
to dy by the young Duke of Bilois, who had Ravisht her,” 
and of how he later defeated and captured the Duke who 
pursued him by the sea ;*° a narrative of his conquest of 
the Dun Cow ;*° and finally a description of his fight with 
three pirate ships while on his way to Constantinople.*! 
Of these additions the first two and the fourth may well 
have been the invention of Shurley himself; it is not 


shall this Pagan outbrave us thus, for shame my Lords let it not 
be known So said the King but all around stood mute, 
looking on each other who should first Reply, which Guy (who had 
stood all that while undiscovered) observing, with anger groaned, 
and coming to the King most humbly besought his Majesty to conier 
on him the Honour of the Combate, to which the King (not dreaming 
who it was, for all supposed Guy then dead, by reason he had not 
been heard of in so long a time) made answer, Alas poor Pilgrim, 
for so thou seemest to be, thou art not able to contend with one 
so mighty, I had a Champion once, whom Death has now snatcli'd 
from me, on whose head I would have ventured my Life and Crown, 
Oh . . . Renowned Guy, for ever lost, thou wouldst not have 
seen thy Soveraign thus affronted and abused, with that he turn’d 
and wept, whose Royal Tears grieved Guy for to behold, still with 
supplications, pressing him that he would give consent: Saying, Dread 
Lord, though I’m now unknown to you, yet trust my Courage for 
this once, and by Heaven, I vow before the Sun descends beneath tlie 
Western deep, he that has braved you now shall pay his Life for 
the affront, at which Heroick speech the King stood amazed, and 
wondered at the greatness of his saying, I have accepted thee, thou 
shalt be the man on whom I’ venture England . . . Go thou 
worthy man and Heaven direct thy hand to quell thy Foe; at which 
Guy returning humble thanks departed.” Compare with this the 
extract from Rowlands cited on page 155, above. 

** Chapter I. * Chapter vir. 

* Chapters IV, V. * Chapter Ix. 
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likely that he found them in any earlier versions of the 
story of Guy. With the tale of the Dun Cow the case 
was different. Asa result partly of the continued influence 
of local tradition, partly of that of the ballad of 1592, this 
particular adventure had become extremely well known. 
In 1593 Gabriel Harvey alluded to “ the furious dun Cowe 
of Dunsmore heath” as the “terriblest foman of Sir 
Guy.” ** In 1612 an anonymous writer of ballads gave 
the exploit a prominent place among Guy’s claims to honor 
in a piece called Saint George’s Commendation to all 


Souldiers: 


The noble Earl of Warwick, that we call’d Sir Guy, 

The Infidels and Pagans stoutly did defie; 

He slew the Giant Brandimore, and after was the death 

Of that most ghastly Dun Cowe, the divell of Dunsmore Heath.* 


In 1613 Drayton mentioned the story, apparently on 
the authority of The Plesante Song, in Poly-olbion.** In 
1639 the author of The Tragical History included it 


among the adventures which Guy undertook to win the 
hand of Phillis.8° And in 1663, in the first part of 


* Pierces Supererogation, in Works, ed. Grosart, 11 (1884), p. 223. 

* Roxburghe Ballads, v1, p. 781. 

*Canto xml, Spenser Society reprint, Part u, p. 221. 

“The passage occurs in the scene in which Guy, just married 
to Phillis, hints at his intention of leaving her. Rohon, his father- 
in-law, speaks: 

Live then in peace, my fair high-hearted Sonne 
since all men muse to think what thou hast done, 
the Calledonian savage Bore is dead, 

and by thy hand the wild Cow slaughtered, 

that Kept such Revels upon Dunsmore Heath; 
and many adventures hath thou past beside 

to make my Daughter Phillis thy fair Bride. 


Quarto of 1661, Il. 68-74. For other allusions to the Dun Cow 
in the play see above, p. 164, note 73. 
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Hudibras, Butler employed it to give point to his descrip. 
tion of Talgol, the butcher: 

Right many a Widow his keen blade, 

And many a Fatherless, had made. 

He many a Bore and huge Dun Cow 

Did like another Guy o’erthrow. 

But Guy with him in fight compar’d, 

Had like the Bore or Dun Cow far’d.* 


Without betraying his ideal of completeness, Shurley 
could scarcely have omitted some mention of the famous 
Dun Cow. He wrote, in fact, probably the most detailed 
account of the legend that had yet appeared. 

Dismissed for the second time by Phillis, Guy was wait- 
ing in the harbor for a favorable wind, when he learned 
that a “ monstrous Beast, formed by Majick skill into the 
likeness of a Cow, or rather a Cow of vast bulk possessed 
by some tempestuous spirit ” was terrifying the neighbor- 
ing country, destroying the cattle and putting their keepers 
to flight. According to rumor, the beast was “so strong 
and swift in motion, that it was thought no humane force 
could have destroy’d it; the monstrous description of her 
as followeth, is affirmed by Authors of great integrity and 
worth, that she was four yards in height, six in length, 
and had a head proportionable, armed with two sharp 
hornes growing direct, with Eyes all red and fiery, which 
seemed to dart Lightning from afar, she being of a Dun 
colour, from whence she was named the Dun Cow and 
the place not many miles distant from Warwick, where 
she haunted; from that Monster took the name of Duns- 
more Heath, which name it keeps unto this day.” Al- 
though the King had offered Knighthood and various other 
rewards to anyone who would slay the Dun Cow, no one 


*Ed. A. R. Waller (1905), p. 36. 
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had as yet dared to risk his life in the attempt. Guy, 
however, glad of the opportunity for a little excitement 
before he sailed, immediately seized battle-ax and bow 
and arrow, and set out for Dunsmore Heath. “ He no 
sooner came within bow shot of the place but the Monster 
espyed him, and putting out her head through the thicket, 
with dreadful eyes glared on him, and began to roar hor- 
ribly, at which Guy who was one of the expertest Archers 
England then had, bent his Bow of Steel, and drawing an 
Arrow to the head let fly, the which as swift as Lightning, 
striking on the Monster’s hide rebounded as from a wall 
of Adamant, not making the least impression.””’ Then the 
Dun Cow charged, and not minding the blows Guy rained 
on her with his battle-ax, dinted his “ high proofed Ar- 
mour ” with her terrible horns. Wheeling his horse, Guy 
met her again, and this time directed his blows behind 
her ear, “ the only place she was sensible of being wounded 
in,” till she finally fell to the ground. After that it was 
an easy matter to dispose of her; he simply “ hewed upon 
her so long that through her impenitrable skin he battered 
her skull, till with a horrid groan she there expired.” 
When the result of the fight became known, Guy was 
summoned by the King to York, and the order of knight- 
hood, with many other rich gifts, conferred upon him. As 
for the Dun Cow, one of her ribs was ordered to be hung 
up in Warwick Castle as a trophy of the victory.** 
Shurley’s chapbook enjoyed a vogue which, though not 
so long-lived as that of Smithson’s Famous History, was 
nevertheless considerable while it lasted. Not only was 
it frequently reprinted during the twenty-five years 
following its appearance,®* but it also furnished mate- 


* The Renowned History (1681), sig. D. 
* Esdaile, l.c., p. 233. 
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rial to the compilers of at least three new versions of 
the story. 

One of these was a simple abridgment. Inspired perhaps 
by the success of Smithson’s Guy, an obscure bookseller 
named Charles Bates, who after 1695 issued several edj. 
tions of Shurley,** put forth a new and greatly abbreviated 
account of the legend under the title, The History of th, 
Famous Exploits of Guy Earl of Warwick.*° 
poorly printed black-letter tract, with a text taken directly, 
though with much condensation and not a little verbal 
change, from The Renowned History.*! It was reissued 
at least once, sometime after 1728.*? 


It was a 


® Ibid., p. 233 and Harvard Catalogue of Chapbooks, No. 484. 

““The HISTORY of the FAMOUS EXPLOITS of Guy Ear! of 
Warwick. His Encountring and Overcoming of Monstrous Gyants 
and Champions, and his killing the Dun Cow of Dunsmore-heath, 
with many other Gallant Atchievements performed by him in his life, 
and the manner of his death. Printed for Charles Bates, at the Nun 
and Bible in Pye-Corner.” 4°. B.M. (12450. f.8). 

“The episode of Guy’s service with the Duke of Lovain (Shurley, 
Chap. vII) was omitted altogether, and the narrative throughout 
greatly condensed. The following extracts will serve to illustrate the 
relation of the two texts: 
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Suurtey, Cuap. VII. 


... the terrour of her [the 
Dun Cow’s] fierceness had spread 
it self in such a dreadful shape, 
that none durst undertake the 
enterprize, but each one wishing 
for Guy whom all supposed by 
this time in France; glad of this 
opportunity, he leaves the ship, 
and having changed his Armour 
to avoid being known, he takes a 
strong battle Ax his Bow and 
Quiver with him, and so incog- 
nito riding to the place where 
this Monster used to lodge, which 


The History of the Famous 
Exploits, Chap. V. 


... Guy, who was by all 
thought to be far beyond sea, 
privately arming himself with 
a strong Battle-Ax, and his Bow 
and Quiver, made his way to- 
wards the Place where this Mon- 
ster was, and approaching near 
the Den, he beheld upon the 
Heath, the sad Objects of Deso- 
lation, the Carcasses of Men and 
Peests she had destroyed: Guy 
no whit daunted at that, pursued 
on his way, till such time she 
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Meanwhile, probably not long after 1690, there issued 
from the shop of G. Conyers, an active publisher of pop- 
ular literature, two small volumes each bearing the title 


The Famous History of Guy Earl of Warwick. 


Written 


by Samuel Rowland. One of these volumes contained a 
reprint of Rowlands’s poem ; ** the other, a new rendering 


was among a great thicket of 
trees that grew upon the Plain, 
near to a Poole or standing water 
finding as he had passed along 
all the Shepherds Cottages de- 
serted and the Carcasses of men 
and beasts ly scattered round 


espyed Guy, staring with her 
dreadful Eyes upon him, and 
roaring most hediously, he bent 
his Bow of Steel, and let fly an 
Arrow, which rebounded from 
her Hide, as if it had been shot 
against a Brazen Wall... . 


about; he no sooner came within 
bow shot of the place but the 
Monster espyed him, and putting 
out her head through the thicket, 
with dreadful eyes glared on 
him, and began to roar horribly, 
at which Guy who was one of 
the expertest Archers England 
then had, bent his Bow of Steel, 
and drawing an Arrow to the 
head let fly, the which as swift 
as Lightning, striking on the 
Monster’s hide rebounded as 
from a wall of Adamant, not 
making the least impression. . . . 


““The HISTORY of the FAMOUS EXPLOITS of Guy Earl of 
Warwick. . . . Printed for Sarah Bates, at the Sun and Bible in 
Guilt-spurr-street.” B.M. (12403 d.1). The succession of Sarah 
Bates to the business formerly belonging to Charles Bates took place 
between 1728 and 1735. See Esdaile, l. c., pp. 318-319. 

“B.M. (G. 18792/1). The imprint gives Conyers’s place of busi- 
ness as “ the Gold-Ring in Little Britain.” He began to publish at 
this address in Michaelmas Term, 1690 (Term Catalogues, 1, p. 333). 
A peculiar feature of this edition of Rowlands was the interpolation, 
at the end of the canto describing Guy’s marriage (pp. 52-54), of 
an account of the Dun Cow, versified apparently from the narrative 
in Shurley. 
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of the story in prose.** In preparing this prose version, 
the compiler relied chiefly on what he found in Th- 
Famous History in verse. But, while he retained here 
and there bits of the original phrasing,*® he made no 
attempt to preserve the arrangement or proportions of his 
source. Thus, in Rowlands, Guy’s first adventure after 
leaving England was a tournament for the hand of the 
daughter of the Emperor of Almain; ** this the maker of 
the chapbook postponed until after the knight’s return 
from Constantinople.*7 Again, Guy’s rescue of a lion 
who was fighting for his life with a dragon, an episode 
which in Rowlands had occurred on the return journey 
from the East,** the writer of the Famous History in prose 
introduced long before the expedition against the Sultan 
had been planned.*® Nor did his changes stop with these 


““The FAMOUS HISTORY of GUY of Warwick. Written by 
Samuel Rowland. LONDON, Printed for G. Conyers, at the Golden- 
Ring in Little-Britain.” 8°, 30 pp. B.M. (G. 18792/2). The text 
is divided into two chapters of very unequal length (pp. 3-5, 5-30). 

* As, for example, ir his account of Guy’s victory over the Sultan 
(p. 12): “ With that at each other they ran, their Launces broke, 
and each forsook **. Horse, and betook them to their Swords: (Guy 
struck such forcible blows, that he cut through the Souwldain’s Ar- 
mour, and by loss of Blood the Souldain fell to ground, casting 
handfuls of his Blood at Guy.” Rowlands had described the event 
as follows (Hunterian Club reprint, p. 39): 

With that at Guy he ran with ail his force, 
Their Launces brake, and each forsook his Horse. 
Then by the Sword the Victor must prevail, 
Which manly force makes deadly wounds withal, 
Cutting through Armour, mangling shirts of Mail, 
That at the last down did the Souldan fall, 
Sending blasphemous curses to the skye, 

And casting handfulls of his blood at Guy. 


In general, however, the chapbook departed rather widely from the 
style of the original. 
“Canto 11. “Pp. 12-15. “ Canto VII. “Pp. 8-9. 
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shifts in the order of the story. He added accounts of 
Guy’s parentage,°® of his slaughter of the Dun Cow,** 
and of his encounter with a giant named Rumbo, who after 
being overcome in a fight agreed to become Guy’s man, 
and, though his native cowardice now and then got the 
better of him, yet proved a faithful servant until his death 
in a sortie against the Germans.*? The first two of these 
additions plainly came from Shurley’s Renowned History, 
although in rewriting them the compiler of the new chap- 
book ascribed to Guy’s father a Latin name which Shurley 
had given to Guy himself,°* and shifted the episode of 
the Dun Cow to a position among Guy’s youthful exploits 
in the opening chapter.°* The incident of Rumbo may 


’P, 3. = Pp. 3-5. * Pp. 7-10. 

®“ Guyraldus Cacibylanius.” 

“The narrative begins as follows: “ One of his Atchievements was, 
the destroying of a monstrous Dun-Cow upon Dunsmore-heath, that 
destroy’d both Man and Beast: She is said by some to be six Yards 
in length, and about four in breadth; her Head was proportionable, 
and her Horns large and sharp, her Eyes was fiery and sparkling, 
her Colour, as I said before, Dun; and in short, she was so strong 
and swift in Motion, that no Humane Force could prevail against 
her; for she destroy’d Man and Beast, and put all her keepers to 
flight. 

“The King hearing of this monstrous Beast, and the great 
slaughters that was made by her, offer’d Knighthood and a great 
Reward to any that would undertake to destroy her; whereupon 
Guy, after many others had attempted in vain, privately goes and 
engages this Curst-Cow, with a strong Battle-Ax, and his Bow and 
Quiver. The Plain the Cow used to lodge in, was a great Thicket 
of Trees near a Pool of Water, and above it laid the Carcases of 
Men and Beasts. . . 

“Being at last come within Bow-shot, the cow espy’d him, who 
began to make a horrid roaring, but Guy quickly bent his Bow, and 
let an Arrow fly, which could not penetrate nor make the least 
Impression.” A comparison of this passage with the accounts in 
Shurley, in The Famous Exploits, and in The Noble and Renowned 
History (see above, pp. 178 ff. and p. 180, note 41, and below p. 187, 
note 69) leaves little doubt that the direct source was Shurley. 
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perhaps have grown out of a reminiscence of the story of 
the giant Ascapart in the romance of Bevis of Hampton,® 

Neither The History of the Famous Exploits nor Coy. 
yers’s Famous History in prose appears to have caught the 
fancy of the chapbook-reading public as did the produc. 
tions of Smithson and Shurley. A much greater success at- 
tended The Noble and Renowned History of Guy Earl of 
Warwick, which was published in 1706 as the work of 
“GL.” °* Of all the prose treatments of the legend this 
was destined to achieve perhaps the greatest popularity, 
It reached a seventh edition in 1733,57 and after that was 
reprinted at frequent intervals, in London and in various 
provincial towns, during more than a hundred years: 
to the publisher of an edition of 1821 it seemed that 


= Cf. The Romance of Sir Beues of Hampton, ed. Kélbing, F. L. 
T. S., B. S., XLIv (1885), ll. 2506-2802. 

*“ The Noble and Renowned HISTORY OF GUY Earl of Warwick: 
CONTAINING A Full and True Account of his many Famous and 
Valiant Actions, Remarkable and Brave Exploits, and Noble and 
Renowned Victories. Also his Courtship to fair Phaelice, Earl Ro- 
band’s Daughter and Heiress, and the many Difficulties and Hazards 
he went thorow, to obtain her Love. Extracted from Authentick 
Records; and the whole Illustrated with Cuts suitable to the History. 
LONDON: Printed by W. O. for E. Blrewster] and sold by A. 
Bettesworth, at the Sign of the Red Lion on London-bridge. 170." 
12°, Pp. 157. B. M. (12450. b. 16). The work is divided into 
fourteen chapters. It was dedicated by G. L. to “ his Honour’d and 
Worthy Friend, Mr. Zachariah Hayward, Citizen of London.” For a 
modern reprint see Morley, Early Prose Romances, Carisbrooke 
Library (1889), pp. 331-408. Edward Brewster, the publisher, also 
issued editions of Rowlands’s Famous History. See Term Catalogues, 
11, p. 114 and Hazlitt, Handbook, p. 523. 

* Esdaile, l. c., p. 234. 

% A. C. L. Brown, in The Journal of Germanic Philology, 11, p. 14. 
The British Museum owns copies of the “ twelfth edition,” published 
about 1785 (12403. auwaa. i2, and 12410. aaa. 18), and of an edition 
of 1821, printed by C. Whittingham of Chiswick for booksellers in 
Warwick, Coventry, London, and Edinburgh (12410. aaa. 9). 
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“ g]most innumerable editions” had been given to the 


public. 
The composition of The Noble and Renowned History 


could have cost its author but little pains. For the main 
divisions of his narrative and at least two-thirds ot his 
text, he followed Rowlands, and followed him, too, in a 
singularly slavish way. Unlike Smithson and Shurley, 
he did not even attempt a’ paraphrase, but contented him- 
self with turning the verse of his original into prose by 
the easy method of dropping the rimes, changing here and 
there the order of a sentence, or adding an occasional 
phrase of transition.*° Thus, in the fourth canto of The 
Famous History Rowlands had made Guy on his return 
from the continent address Phaelice in these words: 


Fair Foe (quoth Guy), I come to challenge thee, 
For there’s no man that I can meet will fight; 

I have been where a Crew of Cowards be, 

Not one that dares maintain a Ladies right: 

Good proper fellows of their tongues, and tall, 
That let me win a Princess from them all. 
Phaelice, this sword hath won an Emp’rors Daughter, 
As sweet a Wench as lives in Europe’s space: 

At price of blows, and bloody wounds I bought her, 
Well worth my bargain; but thy better face 

Hath made me leave her to some others Lot; 

For, I protest by Heaven, I love her not. 

This stately Steed, this Fauleon and these Hounds, 
I took, as in full payment of the rest: 


®“ Advertisement ” in The Noble and Renowned History of Guy 
Earl of Warwick, 1821 (B.M., 12410.aaa.9). Percy alluded to it 
in 1765 as “the common story book ” (Reliques, ed. Wheatley, 1886, 
mm, p. 114); and Ellis in 1805 declared that it was to be found “ at 
almost every stall in the metropolis” (Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances, i, p. 3). 

The first writer to note the character of G. L.’s indebtedness to 
Rowlands seems to have been Thomas Percy (Reliques, ed. cit., 11, 
p- 114). Professor Brown has treated the question with fullness in 
The Journal of Germanic Philology, 11, pp. 14-21. 
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For I will keep my love within the bounds 

That do inclose the compass of my breast: 

My constancy to thee is all my care, 

Leaving all other Women as they are. 

But Sweet-heart, tell me, shall I have thee now, 
Wilt thou consent the Priest shall do his part? 
Art thou resolved still to keep thy Vow? 

Is none but I half with thee in thy heart? 

Canst thou forsake the world, change Maiden-life, 
And help thy faithful Lover to a Wife?” 


In The Noble and Renowned History this speech ap- 
peared transformed as follows: 


“Fair foe,” said he, “ I come to challenge thee; for there is no man 
that I can meet will fight me. I have been where a crew of cowards 
are, but none that dare maintain the right of ladies; good, proper, 
and well spoken men, indeed, but let me win a Princess from them 
all. Phaelice, this sword hath won an Emperor’s daughter, as sweet 
a wench as any lives in all Europe. I bought her at the price of 
blood and wounds; well worth my bargain: but thy better face hath 
made me leave her to some other’s lot; for I protest, by Heaven, | 
could not love her. This stately steed, this falcon, and these hounds 
I took, as in full payment of the rest; for I have always kept my 
love to thee enclosed within the centre of my heart. My constancy 
to thee I have still preserved, leaving all other women as they are. 
But say, my Phaelice, shall I now obtain thee? wilt thou consent that 
Hymen tie our hands? art thou resolved to keep still to thy vow, 
that none but I shall ever have thy heart? canst thou forsake the 
world, change thy condition, and now become thy true and faithful 
lover’s wife.” @ 


By this simple process of writing Rowlands’s verse as 
prose, G. L. composed the greater part of The Noble and 
Renowned History.®® Rowlands, however, was not his 
only source. Every now and then he turned aside from 
The Famous History to pilfer a sentence, a paragraph, a 


“ Hunterian Club reprint, pp. 24-25. 

® Morley’s reprint, pp. 349-350. 

® For further parallels see the article, previously cited, of Pro- 
fessor Brown. 
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chapter from his more recent predecessor, Shurley. From 
Shurley he took, besides shorter or less important passages, 
the details of Guy’s parentage and early life,** the story 
of the rescue of Dorinda from death at the stake,® the 
accounts of the killing of the Dun Cow,*®* and of the 
sea-fight with the three Saracen pirates,*’ and portions of 
the narrative of the combat with Colbrond.** The verbal 
changes which he made in these passages in fitting them 
into his work, although numerous, were not sufficient to 
destroy their original character.®° In short, as regards 
both style and content, The Noble and Renowned History 
was little more than a composite of the two earlier versions 
of Rowlands and Shurley. 


IV 


The eighteenth century was for Guy of Warwick a 
period of both revival and decline. 


The revival centered in that little group of critics and 
antiquaries who during the third quarter of the century 
pioneered in England the study of the older literature 
of northern Europe. These men, of whom the most prom- 
inent were Thomas Warton, Richard Hurd, Thomas Perey, 
and Thomas Gray, found in the medieval romances a 
fruitful subject of inquiry and speculation. Some of them 
knew, perhaps from their childhood, the few late versions 


“G. L., The Noble and Renowned History, Morley’s reprint, pp. 
331-332: ef. Shurley, The Renowned History, 1681, A2 and verso. 

“G. L., 340-345; Shurley, B2v-C. 

”G. L., 352-354; Shurley, D and verso. 

"G. L., 360-362; Shurley, E-E3. 

*G. L. 399-400; Shurley, I2v-I3. 

"Compare, for example, G. L.’s narrative of the Dun Cow episode 
(Morley’s reprint, pp. 352-353) with the corresponding passage from 
Shurley, quoted above, pp. 178-179, and p. 180, note 41. 
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still in circulation. But for the most part they disregarded 
these, and went back, at first to the editions of the six. 
teenth century, and later, as their interest grew, to the 
medieval manuscripts themselves. The results of their 
studies they gave to the public at intervals after 1750 
Wiarton began the movement with his Observations on the 
Fairy Queen of Spenser, published in 1754 and reissued, 
in a revised and enlarged form, in 1762; Hurd followed 
in the latter year with his Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance; in 1765 came Percy’s essay “On the Ancient 
Metrical Romances,” included along with much other 
material on the medieval stories in his Reliques; in 1774 
Warton devoted to the subject a large part of the first 
volume of his History of English Poetry. These writers 
approacbed the old stories in the spirit partly of the 
antiquary and partly of the lover of romantic poetry. 
Romances, wrote Warton in 1762, “ preserve many curious 
historical facts, and throw considerable light on the nature 
of the feudal system. They are the pictures of ancient 
usages and customs; and represent the manners, genius, 
and character of our ancestors. Above all, such are their 
Terrible Graces of magic and enchantment, so magniti- 
cently marvellous are their fictions and failings, that they 
contribute in a wonderful degree, to rouse and invigorate 
all the powers of imagination: to store the fancy with those 
sublime and alarming images, which true poetry best de- 
lights to display.” ? 


1 Observations on the Fairy Queen (1807), U, p. 323; the passage 
appeared first in the second edition. The full story of this phase 
of the medieval revival of the eighteenth century remains to be told. 
Professors Beers and Phelps in their works on the English Romantic 
Movement give to it but the merest passing notice; while Professor 
Ker in his chapter on “ The Literary Influence of the Middle Ages” 
in The Cambridge History of English Literature (vol. x, 1913, pp. 
245-273) leaves it out of account altogether. 
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The first person to deal from the new point of view 
with Guy of Warwick was Thomas Percy. His knowledge 
of the romance was derived from a considerable variety 
of sources. In the folio manuscript given him early 
in life by Humphrey Pitt he possessed texts of the ballad, 
of an old poem entitled Guy and Colebrande, and of 
a portion of Rowlands’s Famous History ;? and he knew, 
perhaps from boyhood, the prose chapbook of G. L.® 
He was not, however, content to stop here. In 1764 he 
addressed a letter to Dr. Ducarel, a prominent antiquary. 
requesting aid in securing copies of certain old poems and 
romances: among the pieces which he declared would be 
“particularly acceptable” was the metrical romance of 
Sir Guy.* Whether or not as the result of this letter, he 
eventually gained access to a copy of Copland’s quarto 
edition (‘ preserved among Mr. Garrick’s collection of 
old plays” *), and learned of the existence of manuscripts 
of Guy at Cambridge and Edinburgh.* On the basis of 
this knowledge he devoted several pages in his Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry (1765) to an exposition of facts 
about the legend. Of the texts known to him he printed 
three: the ballad of Guy and Phelis,’ a fragment of Row- 
lands’s poem recounting Guy’s fight with Amarant,® and 
a short passage from Copland’s edition of the metrical 
romance.® To these specimens he added various bits of 
information concerning the accessible manuscripts of the 
poem, its popularity in England and on the Continent. 


* Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, U1, pp. 136-143, 201-202, 527-549. 

* Reliques, ed. Wheatley, mm, p. 114. 

*Percy to Dr. Ducarel, quoted in Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century, 111 (1812), p. 753. 

* Reliques, ed. cit., I, p. 107. * Tbid., 1, pp. 109-113. 

* Ibid., 111, pp. 364-365. ® Ibid., 111, pp. 115-121. 

*Ibid., 11, p. 108. 
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its historical foundation, and the relations of the differ. 
ent versions.’° Altogether he contributed something, jf 
not a great deal, to current knowledge of the story. — 

Two years after the first publication of the Reliques, 
another, and somewhat more critical, scholar addressed 
himself to the study of Guy of Warwick. On May 7, 
1767, Samuel Pegge, a well-known student of English) 
antiquities, read before the Society of Antiquaries a brief 
memoir on the legend.*? In it he dealt exclusively with 
one problem—the historical basis of the story of Guy's 
duel with Colbrand. That this episode was in the main, 
if not entirely, founded on fact, had been the almost 
universal opinion of the Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
century.'* Moreover, in spite of occasional expressions 
of skepticism,'* belief in its truth had remained alive 
during the succeeding hundred and fifty years. Thus, in 
1656 William Dugdale wrote in his Antiqutties of War- 
wickshire: “The story . . . however it may be thought 
fictitious by some, forasmuch as there be those that make 
a question whether there was ever really such a man: 
or, if so, whether all be not a dream which is reported 
of him, in regard that the monks have sounded out his 
praises so hyperbolically ; yet those that are more consid- 
erate will neither doubt the one nor the other, inasmuch 
as it hath been so usual with our antient historians, for 
the encouragement of after-ages unto bold attempts, to 
set forth the exploits of worthy men with the highest 
encomiums imaginable; and therefore should we for that 
cause be so conceited as to explode it? All the history of 





” Ibid., 1, pp. 182-183; m1, pp. 107-108, 114, 364-365. 

“Printed in Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. 
xvil (1783), pp. 29-39. ; 

2 Above, pp. 127, 134. 

* Above, p. 140, note 43. 
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those times might as well be villified.”1* Dugdale’s 
opinion was shared, in the next century, by Thomas 
Hearne and Perey. In 1733 Hearne printed a text of 
Girardus Cornubiensis’s version of the story without the 
slightest suggestion that he doubted the truth of the 
narrative; *® and in 1765, in the Reltques, Percy cited 
Dugdale’s conclusions with evident approval.'® Pegge 
rejected the theory tn toto. With no more texts at his 
disposal than any of his predecessors—he seems, indeed, 
to have known only the accounts in the medieval chron- 
icles 17—he reached the conclusion, which he supported 
with numerous arguments, that while “there might be 
such a person as Guy in the Saxon times, and a soldier 
of eminence,” still the supposition “ that he was earl of 
Warwick, and fought a duel with Colbrond for the crown 
of England,” was improbable in the extreme.’* The 
whole story he set down as the invention of some writer 
of romance in the period after the Norman Conquest.?® 

Pegge’s “ Memoir” remained unpublished until 1783, 
when it was issued, along with several other pieces, in 
the seventeenth number of Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica. It seems to have attracted but little 
attention. 

In the meantime a third investigator had added his 
quota to the knowledge of the romance possessed by the 
scholarly public. In the first volume of Thomas War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, published in 1774, por- 


“Quoted by Pegge, l. c., p. 31. 

*Ibid., p. 30, note. 

* Reliques, ed. cit., 111, p. 108. 

*He cites Girardua Cornubiensis, Knighton, Hardyng, and Rous. 
See his “Memoir,” passim. He appears to have known the metrical 
romance only through Percy. Ibid., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 29. * Ibid., p. 38. 
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tions of sections 111 and v were devoted to Guy of War. 
wick.*° Unlike Percy and Pegge, who had treated the 
story largely by itself, apart from the extensive body of 
medieval narrative literature to which it belonged, Warton 
aimed to present the poem in its historical perspective, 
first as a popular French romance, second as one of the 
numerous metrical tales which flourished in England from 
the end of the thirteenth century. In doing so he brought 
together nearly all of the facts about Guy which Percy 
had scattered through the Reliques, and added some new 
ones from his own research. Among these additions were 
a few new items in the list of French manuscripts, one or 
two fresh details in the history of the story’s vogue, and 
several pages of quotations from the romance as printed 
by Copland. 

Thus there was taking place in the second half of the 
eighteenth century something like a revival of interest in 
the older forms of Guy of Warwick. As a part of the 
general current of medieval influence characteristic of the 
time, this revival was not without its importance. Study of 
Guy was but one of the many paths by which Englishmen 
were coming to a clearer and more sympathetic knowledge 
of the life and literature of the Middle Ages. Judged, 
however, by its effect on the popular vogue of the story 
in the later eighteenth century, the revival had no sig- 
nificance whatever. If Guy continued to appeal to the 
general reading public, the reason was to be found in the 
persistence of a long-established tradition, not in any 
influence exerted by the writings of Perey or Warton or 
Pegge. 

But, in truth, this long-established tradition was itself 
breaking up; and the later eighteenth century, which saw 
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* Pp. 144-145 and 170-175 of the edition of 1840. 
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the beginning of scholarly interest in the legend, saw also 
the end, or nearly the end, of popular interest. It is true 
that editions of the ballad and of the chapbooks of Smithson 
and G. L. continued to be printed and sold.” But these 
survivors constituted only a small part of the literature 
about Guy which had come into existence since the end 
of the sixteenth century ; and after 1706 no fresh accounts 
of the legend seem to have been written. The audience, 
moreover, which read the current versions was becoming 
more and more restricted in its composition. Throughout 
the eighteenth century Guy of Warwick seems to have 
found its readers almost exclusively among children. It 
was as a child’s story, indeed, that it was most frequently 
mentioned in the literature of the time. Thus, in 1709, in 
a paper in The Tatler, Steele included it along with other 
romances among the favorite classics of a boy under eight. 
“We were pleasing our selves,” he wrote, “ with this fan- 
tastical Preferment of the young Lady, when on a sudden 
we were alarmed with the Noise of a Drum, and imme- 
diately entered my little Godson to give me a Point of 
War. . . I found upon Conversation with him, . . . that 
the Child had excellent Parts, and was a great Master of 
all the Learning on t’other Side Eight Years old... I 
found he had very much turned his Studies for about a 
Twelvemonth past, into the Lives and Adventures of 
Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of Warwick, the Seven 
Champions, and other Historians of that Age.... He 
would tell you the Mismanagements of John Hickathrift, 
find Fault with the passionate Temper in Bevis of South- 
ampton, and loved St. George for being the Champion of 
England.” 72, So also, in 1765, Percy spoke of Guy as a 


™See above, pp. 150, note 32, 173-174, 184. 
* The Tatler, No. 95, November 17, 1709. 
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book “‘once admired by all readers of wit and taste,” but 
“now very properly resigned to children.” ** And some 
sixty years later, in a conversation reported by Hazlitt, 
James Northcote made much the same observation. “ You 
are to consider,” he said, “ that there must be books for al] 
tastes and ages. You may despise it, but the world do 
not. There are books for children till the time they are 
six years of age, such as Jack-the-Giant-killer, the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, Guy of Warwick, and 
others.” ** To such uses had come a story once read and 
admired by all Englishmen! 
Ronap §. Cranr. 


™Reliques, ed. cit., 11, p. 107. 

* Hazlitt, Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A., in The 
Collected Works of William Hazlitt, ed. Waller and Glover, vI 
(1903), pp. 412-413. 





[X.-THE ORIGINAL OF THE NON-JUROR 


Colley Cibber declared that for The Non-juror, the most 
important of his dramas, he employed Moliére’s Tartuffe 
as the basis.! His declaration has been accepted by later 
writers. Genest says, “it is taken from Moliere’s Tar- 
tuffe.” 2 Ward repeats, “ Crowne may have helped to sug- 
gest to Cibber the composition of The Non-Juror (1717), 
which however more closely follows Tartuffe.’* Van 
Laun declares: ‘ Cibber has been accused of having stolen 
the plot, characters, incidents, and most part of the lan- 
guage from Medbourne; but this is untrue. What he has 
taken from him is the servant Charles (Laurence), who 
also betrays his master.” * The ever-present German dis- 
sertation solemnly copies the statement: a certain Wil- 
helm Schneider concludes: ‘“ Medbournes ‘ Tartuffe’ 
kann, zumal er zunichst Ubersetzung ist, nach van Launs 
Artikel nur fiir wenige Anregungen herangezogen 


werden.” > Joseph Knight in his article on Cibber in 
the Dictionary of Natwonal Biography remarks: “ A 


1An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, ed. Lowe, London, 1889, 
I, p. 186. 

? Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 
to 1830, Bath, 1832, 1, p. 615. 

*A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Amne, London, 1899, 11, p. 405, note 4. 

*Dramatic Works of Moliére Rendered into English, Edinburgh, 
1876, Iv, p. 122. His fourth article on “Les Plagiaires de Moliére 
en Angleterre ” in le Moliériste, ler mai 1881, pp. 60-1, holds slightly 
different language: “ En 1717, le 6 Décembre, Colley Cibber fit repré- 
senter une comédie: The Nonjuror qui est en partie imitée de la 
piéce de Crowne, en partie de celle de Medbourne, et surtout basée 
sur celle de Moliére. ... Cibber, comme Medbourne, a donné aussi 
au domestique de l’hypocrite un des réles principaux.” 

* Das Verhiltnis von Colley Cibbers Lustspiel “The Non-Juror” 
eu Moliéres “ Tartuffe,” Halle, 1903, p. 53. 
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strong Hanoverian, as was natural from his origin, (jb- 
ber saw his way to adapting the ‘ Tartuffe’ of Moliére to 
English polities. ‘ Tartuffe’ became accordingly in the 
‘Non-juror’ an English catholic priest.” Americans 
have joined the chorus. A Western man asserts: “ The 
Non-Juror is based directly on Moliére’s Tartuffe. . 
Cibber was no doubt familiar with Medbourne’s play, but 
he used Moliére as a basis, and owed practically nothing 
to any play other than the Tartuffe of Moliére.” ® More 
recently Professor Nettleton speaks of “The Non-Juror 
(1717), an adaptation of Moliére’s Tartuffe to English 
setting,” and quotes with approval the words of Cibber.’ 
Now, in spite of this cloud of witnesses, a critical exam- 
ination leads one to conclude that Cibber actually em- 
ployed, not the criginal French play, but Medbourne’s 
English translation made only a few months after 
Moliére’s triumphal production in February, 1669. The 
actor Matthew Medbourne presented at Drury Lane some- 
time after May, 1670, a piece called Tartuffe, or the 
French Puritan,’ which the title-page informed the public 
was “ Written in French by Moliere; and rendered into 
English with much Addition and Advantage.” The dedi- 
cation added: “ How successful it has prov’d in the Action, 
the advantages nade by the Actors, and the satisfaction 


* Croissant, Studies in the Work of Colley Cibber (Bulletin of The 
University of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, 1, No. 1), Lawrence, 
1912, pp. 23-24. 

* English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1914, p. 151. 

5’ Tartuffe: or the French Puritan. A Comedy, Lately Acted at 
the Theatre Royal. Written in French by Moliere; and rendered 
into English with much Addition and Advantage, By M. Medbourne, 
Servant to His Royal Highness. London: Printed by H. L. and 
R. B. for James Magnus at the Posthouse in Russel-street near the 
Piazza in Covent Garden. M.DC.LXX. 
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received by so many Audiences, have sufficiently pro- 
claim’d.” The book is a translation into the blankest of 
miserable blank verse, in an ignorantly literal manner, 
scene by scene, the only changes being the addition and 
advantage modestly confided to the reader by the title-page. 
This consists of eighty-five lines added to 1, v; of fourteen 
lines added to 11, iv, and all of the fifth scene; of scenes 
viii and ix added to the third act; of a new scene ii in act 
rv and an added scene viii; and of numerous alterations 
and additions to bring act v into conformity with these 
various changes. The features of this adaptation will 
become clear from the analysis of the new material 


presently. 
The only other known edition of the play is that of 


1707,° in which the text, page by page, is reproduced with 
more profuse capitalization than in the first (1670) edi- 
tion, and with the front matter reset in a different style. 
The second publisher, having within the decade moved 


his shop from the Dolphin and Crowne in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to King George’s Head over against St. 
Clement’s Church in the Strand, inserted the following 
advertisement in The Daily Courant for Friday, Decem- 
ber 27, 1717: “ This Day is Published, Tartuffe; or, The 
French Puritan. Written in French by Moliere, and 
render’d into English with Improvements by the late Mr. 
Medbourne; in which Play may be seen the Plot, Charac- 
ters, Incidents, and most part of the Language of The 
Nonjuror.” The Advertisement was repeated on Satur- 


*Tartuffe: or, the French Puritan. A Comedy, Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written in French by Moliere, and Render’d into 
English, with much Addition and Advantage, By M. Medbourne, 
Servant to His Royal Highness. London: Printed for Richard Well- 
ington, Bookseller, at the Dolphin and Crowne in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1707. 
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day, December 28, on Wednesday, January 1, and on Mon- 
day, January 6, to take advantage of the swelling flood 
of interest raised by Cibber’s sensationally successfy] 
play. As indicated above, Genest does not take very seri- 





et ae ously this charge of plagiarism by Cibber’s enemies, for 
ee he implies that Cibber used Medbourne merely for a sug. 
i gestion: “Charles is borrowed from Medbourne’s Tar- 


tuffe, but is altered greatly for the better.” 1° Neverthe- 
less, an examination of plot, characters, and language in 
The Non-juror will show that Cibber need never have 
seen the original and that in all likelihood he worked with 
Medbourne’s translation before him. 

_1t is obvious that whichever text Cibber used, he would 
introduce great changes. His purpose was to ride to a 
firm success on the crest of the wave of hostility to the 
Nonjurors which had been mounting for more than a year 

before the production of his play. He would therefore 

“ be obliged to make his plot and characters include the 
main centers of this hostility. How he accomplished this 
purpose I have shown in another paper. But an examina- 
tion of more technical matters indicates that other consid- 
erations had some weight in determining what alterations 
he should introduce into his management of the action. 
Moliére, to make clear the hypocritical character of his 
villain, deferred his entrance for two whole acts. Because 
he wished to offer up incense to the king, he launched no 
intrigue against Tartuffe, but saved Orgon at the very end 
by the intervention of the royal hand. Both Medbourne 
: A and Cibber are more regular in the structure of their 
ide) plays. The chief character is in each case introduced in 
| 4 the first act. Medbourne at the end of act 1 has him cal! 
ne aq from the wings for his servant. Then “ Enter Tartuffe, 
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and passes over the stage tn a demure posture With books 
as going to Church.”** He briefly remarks, “Come, 
Laurence, you neglect your Prayers too much.” }* Cibber 
also has him enter with his servant, whom he commands 
to “ bid the Butler ring to Prayers.” '* But Cibber intro- 
duces a conversation to reveal his treasonable Jacobitish 
ambitions.‘ He gives him a second entry to make clear 
his insolent authority in the family.'® 

In the second act of both Medbourne and Cibber it is 
hinted that the servant of the villain is much better than 
his station. Laurence declares to Dorina, with whom he 
is in love, “ Though Z am Tartuff’s Man, and receive 
wages of him, His Agreement with my friends was other- 
wise.” 1® Charles gives Maria, with whom he is in love, 
a much more circumstantial account of his past life.'7 
Laurence hints that Tartuffe does not intend to marry 
the daughter, but seeks the estate and the wife of his 
patron.*® Charles reveals much more circumstantially 
how the estate is to be transferred to the villain,!® who has 
previously explained what his interest in the daughter is.?° 

In the fourth act Laurence hands over to Dorina the 
deed and cabinet by which Tartuffe hopes to secure com- 
plete control of Orgon’s estate.21_ In Cibber’s second act 


“ Medbourne: Tartuffe, 1, v, p. 13. 

2 Tbid. 

“Cibber: The Non-Juror. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal, By His Majesty’s Servants. London: Printed for 
B, Lintot, at the Cross-Keys in Fleetstreet. mpccxvim. P. 12. 

“Op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

“Op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

* Medbourne: Tartuffe, 11, v, p. 26. 

*Cibber: The Non-Juror, pp. 30-32. 

*Medbourne: Tartuffe, 11, v, p. 27. 

*Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 32. 

* Op. cit., p. 28. 

™ Medbourne: Tartuffe, rv, viii, p. 51. 
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Charles shows to Maria a “ Writing” which has beey 
approved by the villain and is to be executed that eyep- 
ing.** Again Cibber is more detailed and plausible. The 
quick-witted Maria at once repairs to a lawyer, who makes 
important alterations in a duplicate to replace the origi- 
nal among the villain’s papers. 

In the first act Dorina boasts concerning her deed, 


And when it come to th’ issue ’twill appear, 
I have been active in another sphere.* 


In the fourth act Maria says of the writing she has 
secretly altered, “‘ when you have done all you can, I am 
resolv’d to reserve some Merit against him to my self.” *4 
At the climax of the final scene Dorina brings in “ Lau- 
rence with a Cabinet and Writings. Dorina wtth the As- 
signment,”’*> which restores everything to Orgon. At the 
climax of the final scene in The Non-juror Maria explains 
the substitution of the second deed for the original and the 
part hich Charles had in the outwitting of Wolf.*° 

These correspondences indicate that Cibber acted on 
the suggestions afforded by Melbourne in planning the 
structure of his play, since his method of outwitting the 
villain follows so closely the plan introduced by the first 
adaptor. ‘ 

A more important part of Cibber’s plan evidently came 
from the same source. He was not content with the 
intrigue of Maria against Dr. Wolf. His political satire 
required in addition that the villain be a traitor, and that 
this traitor be unmasked before the audience. For this 


™Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 32. 

* Medbourne: Tartuffe, v, i, p. 52. 
*Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 56. 

* Medbourne: Tartuffe, v, scen. ult., p. 62. 
* Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 75. 
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purpose he ereated the Colonel, a character totally differ- 
ent from Damis in Moliére’s play. The evidence sug- 
gests that this thread of action was spun from some scenes 
which Medbourne inserted. In the second scene of the 
fourth act (original with Medbourne), Laurence gives 


these directions: 


You must procure a meeting ‘twixt Elmira 

And my Master, to which by some means you 

Must make Orgon privy, that his own ears may 

Witness to him what from the mouth of truth 

He’d not believe. This must be done, though 

For a time it breed a strange confusion, then let Cleanthes 
Damis, and Valere inform the King and Council 

Before hand of Orgons former services; lay before 

Them his fidelity.” 


Dorina performs her part in five inserted lines at the 
beginning of the next scene.?* In the first scene of act 
v (also original) Cleanthes reports that he has accom- 
plished all that Laurence directed.?® In the fifth scene 


(likewise original) he decides he will 
give an Information ’gainst this Villain 
That he may be secur’d.” 


In the next scene Valere reports: 


The Work is done, the Villain is secur’d, 

And does not know it yet, but thinks he’s Victor. 
We have the Deed and Cabinet; by these means 
The traitors malice ceases, and all’s safe— 

But we must fright Orgon. You shall, Cleanthes, 
Go to the Messenger, in whose Custody 

Tartuffe remains at present, and bring with him 
His prisoner, as if he came to put 

Him in possession.” 


*™Medbourne: Tartuffe, tv, ii, p. 43. * Op. cit., Vv, v, p. 57. 
* Op. cit., Iv, iii, pp. 43-44. * Op. cit., v, vi, p. 58. 
* Op. cit., v, i, p. 52. 
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Near the end of the play Valere interrupts Cleanthes’s 
account of their activities with the exclamation: 


Let me tell that; Cleanthes, ’twas your Genius 
Brought it to this perfection. He, Sir, perceiving 
How strongly you had noos’d your self by Law, 
Accuses Tartuffe of prodigious crimes: 

Crimes that ertrencht on Royal Majesty, 

Which he confirm’d by noble Witnesses.” 


It will be noted that these additions and alterations hy 
Medbourne change the villain from a mere fourbe re- 
nommeé to a traitor to his king, and afford a second intrigue 
for his overthrow. 

Cibber had to make the villain of his piece a traitor in 
order to carry out his satire against Jacobites and Non- 
jurors. But the suggestion for the change and indeed for 
his whole adaptaticn may well have come from Medbourne. 
Along with making the villain a traitor, he would adopt 
the manner of unmasking his treason. Cleanthes was 
made over into the Colonel for the obvious reason that the 
raisonneur was much more tedious than the arch-conspira- 
tor and loyal young military man. 

As in the case of the deed, Cibber is more specific than 
Medbourne. In the first act the Colonel declares, “I am 
now upon the scent of a Secret, that I hope shortly wil! 
prove him a Rogue to the whole Nation.” ** He later 
tells of Dr. Wolf’s having been in Flanders under sus- 
picious circumstances,** and at the very close of the act 
refers to him as the “ Traytor.” ®** Laurence’s suggestion 
of a second meeting between Tartuffe and Elmira, as a 
more plausible explanation of such an act by an English 
wife, was transferred to the Colonel, who, as prime mover 


* Op. cit., Vv, scen. ult., pp. 63-62 [64]. “Op. cit., p. 14. 
*Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 9. * Op. cit., p. 16. 
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against Dr. Wolf, in the second act suggests the first meet- 
ing also, because “it’s the only way in the World to 
expose him.” 8* In the fourth act Cibber very much 
bettered the instruction offered by Medbourne in the sixth 
scene of the fifth act. The Colonel reports that he has 
“ Substantial Affidavits! that will puzzle him to Answer; 
I have planted a Messenger at the next Door, who has a 
Warrant in his Pocket, when I give the Word, to take 
him.” *7 When his sister asks him for an immediate ar- 
rest, he explains just as Cleanthes does in Medbourne, 
“ No; our seizing him now for Treason, I am afraid won’t 
convince my Father of his Villany.” ** His plan, like 
Laurence’s, is to secure a second interview between the 
Doctor and Lady Woodvil. Surely Cibber’s is a much less 
childish arrangement than Medbourne’s, who has Tartuffe 
under arrest during a good part of the fifth act, yet one ob- 
viously suggested by it. A further divergence from Mo- 
liére toward Medbourne is that, instead of keeping the 
outcome a secret till the end, Cibber prepares us for the 
dénouement. The “ Crimes that entrencht on Royal Maj- 
esty” the Colonel proves more specifically by ‘“ noble 
Witnesses,” who testify that the Doctor was in arms in the 
Rebellion of 1715 and that as a priest in popish orders he 
had officiated at public mass.®® 

In short, it is clear from this consideration of the ele- 
ments which Medbourne added to Moliére’s plot that Cib- 
ber is indebted to him for the more regular structure of 
The Non-juror, (1) that he drew suggestions for the in- 
trigue against Wolf as a private villain, that for this pur- 
pose he took over that villain’s servant and enlarged the 
part to serve his political satire also, and that he adopted 


*Op. cit., p. 22. % Ibid. 
"Op. cit., p. 55. * Op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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the means of carrying out this intrigue by having the 
servant secure the villain’s papers; (2) that he drew sug. 
gestions for the intrigue against Wolf as a public traitor, 
that for this purpose he used the addition to Cléante’s 
role to build up an entirely new conception for the soy 
which fitted in much better with his political satire. 

Besides these two newly conceived characters, the ser- 
vant of the villain and the son of his benefactor, which 
may be traced to Medbourne’s additions, Cibber is eyi- 
dently indebted to his predecessor for modifications in two 
other characters. (1) The wife, as in Medbourne, be 
comes a less prominent, daring, and resourceful character, 
becomes a more conventional English wife, who under- 
takes interviews with the villain only because the Colonel 
tells her it is necessary. (2) The villain not only becomes 
a traitor instead of a notorious rogue, as I have shown 
above, but he likewise becomes a much less wary and 
consummate hypocrite. Medbourne did not regard the 
servant Laurence’s explanations as sufficient to make clear 
his master’s hypocrisy. He added a whole scene of thirty- 
three lines, the eighth in the third act, to allow Tartutfe 
to explain his purposes and motives to his servant.*® This 
scene, altered to suit his changed plot and characters, Cib- 
ber introduces into his second act.*4 Each scene is en- 
tirely out of keeping with Moliére’s conception of Tartutle. 
In the fourth act, after Tartuffe has been unmasked, Med- 
bourne added a scene, numbered eight, in which Tartuitle 
declares his purpose to wreak vengeance on Orgon. This 
too Cibbey adapts after the corresponding scene, with the 
necessary changes. 


“Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 37-38. 
“Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 28. 
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Tart. Laurence, look you to the chamber, and be sure 
You’re careful of the cabinet stands there. 

Orgon himself delivered it to me, 

And I will give’t the King to ruine him. 

If any offer to intrude, be quick, 

And pocket up the writings with the seals; 

While I immediately find out the Sheriff. [ait Tartuffe.* 


Doct. [Apart.] No. It ends not here. He was not brought to 
listen to this proof alone! There’s something deeper yet design’d 
against me—I must be speedy—suppose I talk with Charles, allarm 
him with our Common Danger, Point out his Ruine as our only 
means of Safety, and like the Panther in the Toil provok’d, turn 
short with Vengeance on my Hunters! “ 


In brief, Cibber follows Medbourne, not only in making 
the villain a traitor, but in making him a much more 
transparent hypocrite than was consistent with Moliére’s 
conception. 

To sum up, in his changes in plot and management of 
the action, and in his introduction and modification of 
characters, Cibber corresponds with Medbourne at the 
very points where Medbourne differs from Moliére. What 
is more remarkable, all of Medbourne’s important changes 
he embodies in his adaptation. The conclusion to be 
drawn is obvious. 

If we turn now to the elements which are common to 
all three pieces, we shall have a further test of Cibber’s 
indebtedness. These elements may be grouped into three 
classes: (1) scenes that are altered considerably in Cibber; 
(11) scenes that are pretty closely copied; (111) scattered 
reminiscences—echoes, for the most part, of passages that 
in the original appear in a different connection. 


“Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 51. 
“Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 70. 
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TI. ScrNnEs THAT ARE ALTERED CONSIDERABLY IN Cippep 


In this class his language is so much his own that he 
might have worked from either the original or the trans. 
lation. The list follows :— 

1) The opening of The Non-juror, which corresponds to 
le Tartuffe, 1, v, ll. 409-426 ** and to the corresponding 
lines in Medbourne, 1, v. Cibber substitutes the Colonel 
for Cléante or Cleanthes. 

2) The Non-juror, u, p. 20. “Sir John. ‘Tis very 
well . . . Enter Charles.” The independent Maria take: 
the place of the impertinent Dorine of le Tartuffe, 1, ii, 
ll. 456-494, or of the corresponding lines of Medbourne. 
II, li. 

3) The Non-juror, tv, pp. 59-60, beginning, “ Pnier 
Colonel, unseen” and extending to the end of the act. 
The intervention of the Colonel must have been suggesied 
by the similar action of Dorine in the quarrel of the 
lovers in le Tartuffe, u, iv, ll. 753-788, or in the corres- 
ponding lines in Medbourne, u, iv. 

4) The Non-juror, v, pp. 64-65. “Sir John. What, 
do you brave me, Madam?... Lady W. Indeed, my 
Dear.” The passage is altered almost beyond recognition 
from le Tartuffe, 1v, iii, ll. 1276-1300, or from the cor- 
responding lines of Medbourne, 1Vv, iii. 


II. Scenes THAT ARE Pretry Crosety Coprep 


1) A good example of this class is a scene in the third 
act of The Non-juror which corresponds to act 11, scene 
iii, in le Tartuffe and Medbourne’s translation. An ex- 








“Line numberings are taken from @uvres de Moliére, ed. Despois- 
Mesnard, Iv, Hachette, Paris, 1878. 
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amination of the three versions reveals correspondences 
between Medbourne and Cibber in points where Med- 
bourne diverges from Moliére which cannot be the result 
of chance coincidence. 


a) 
ELMIRE. 


C’est pousser bien auant la charité Chrestienne; 
Et je vous dois beaucoup, pour toutes ces bontez. 


TARTVFFE. 


Ie fais bien moins pour vous, que vous ne méritez.* 


Medbourne translates this passage thus: 


Elm, Your charity methinks extends too far; 
Tart. I have done much less than you have merited.” 


Cibber follows him with: 


Lady W. Your Charity was too far concern’d for me. 
Doct. Ah! don’t say so, don’t say so—you merit more, 
than mortal Man can do for you.” 


('b) 
TARTVFFE. 


Il luy serre les bouts des doigts. 
Oiiy, Madame, sans doute; et ma ferueur est telle. ... 


ELMIRE. 
Ouf, vous me serrez trop. 


“Le Tartvffe, ov VImpostevr, comedie. Par I. B. P. de Moliere. 
Imprimé aux despens de |’Autheur, et se vend a Paris, Chez Iean 
Ribov, au Palais, vis-A-vis la Porte de l’Eglise de la Sainte Chapelle, 
a l’Image S. Lotiis, M.pc.Lxrx. Avec privilege dv Roy. In “ Réim- 
pression des éditions originales de Moliére. Tartuffe. Edition ori- 
ginale. Réimpression textuelle par les soins de Louis Lacour. 
Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles. ™Dccc LXxvI.” 111, iii, pp. 48-49. 

“Medbourne: Tartuffe, 11, iii, p. 29. 

“Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 40. 

















TARTVFFE. 


C’est par excés de zele. 
De vous faire autre mal, je n’eus jamais dessein, 
Et j’aurois bien plutost... .“ 


Medbourne translates the passage thus: 


re [He presses her Hand. 
Elm. Oh Sir! you hurt my hand. [She cries out. 
Tart. "Tis through excess of zeal. 


Cibber follows with: 


Doct. .... [Presses her Hand. 
Lady W. O dear! you hurt my Hand, Sir. 
Doct. Impute it to my Zeal.” 


(¢) 


TARTVFFE. 
Il duy met la main sur le genot. 


ELMIRE. 
Que fait 14 vostre main? 


TARTVFFE. 
Te taste vostre habit, l’étoffe en est moiielleuse. 


ELMIRE. 
Ah! de grace, laissez, je suis fort chatotiilleuse.™ 


Medbourne translates the passage thus: 


S , ra er [Puts his hand upon her knees. 

Elm. What does your Hand do here? [Draws back her Chair, 
and he approaches his. 

Tart. I feel the softness of your garment, Madam. 

Elm. Pray, Sir, forbear, I’me very ticklish.” 


“Moliére: Le Tartvffe, p. 49. 
“ Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. 
®Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 41. 
= Molitre: Le Tartrffe, pp. 49-50. 
*Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. 
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Cibber follows with: 


Doct. ...- [Laying his Hand on her Knee. 

Lady W. Your Hand need not be there, Sir. 

Doct. Ah! I was admiring the Softness of this Silk, Madam. 
Lady W. Ay, but I am ticklish.” 


(d) When Medbourne expands: 
Mon sein n’enferme pas vn ceur qui soit de pierre. 
into: 


Madam, I’m humane, made of flesh and blood, 
My breast does not enclose a heart of stone—* 


Cibber neglects Moliére’s form entirely to expand the new 
idea introduced by Medbourne: 


I find this mortal Cloathing of my Soul is made like 
other Mens, of sensual Flesh and Blood, and has its 
Frailties.” 


(e) Where Medbourne translates: 


Elle surmonta tout, jeusnes, prieres, larmes,” 


by: 


v 


And conquer’d all my fasting, pray’rs and tears,* 


Cibber embodies the change in: 


I may resist, call all my Prayers, my Fastings, Tears 
and Penance to my Aid.” 


(f) Where Medbourne breaks a long speech of Tar- 
tuffe’s with an aside from Elmira: 


How little does my husband think of this,” 


"= Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 41. % Molitre: Le Tartvffe, p. 52. 
“Molitre: Le Tartvffe, p. 50. ®Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 31. 
*Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. *Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 
*Cibber, The Non-Juror, p. 42. ™Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 31. 
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Cibber breaks the corresponding speech at the correspond- 
ing point with: 
Hold, Sir, you’ve said enough to put you in my Power." 





In only one place does Cibber approach Moliére more 
closely than he does Medbourne. Where Medbourne trans- 
lates: 

L’amour qui nous attache aux Beautez éternelles ® 


by: 
That love we fix. upon eternal Beauty,® 


Cibber uses: 
And yet our Knowledge of Eternal Beauties.” 


2) Another scene in the third act of The Non-juror 
beginning: “ Sir John. What! mute! ” and extending to 
the end of the act, which corresponds to 111, vi, vii, in le 
Tartuffe and in Medbourne’s translation. 

(a) Where Medbourne changes: 


Vous le haissez tous, et je vois aujourd’huy, 
Femme, Enfans, et Valets, déchainez contre luy® 


into: 
You hate him all, and 7’m convine’d on’t now. 
Wife, Children, Servants, all combine against him,” 


Cibber follows the changed form: 


I see your Aim; Wife, Children, Servants, all are bent 
against him.” 


"Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 
*Molitre: Le Tartvffe, p. 50. 
“Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 30. 
“Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 42. 
“Molitre: Le Tarteffe, p. 58. 
“Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 35-36. 
“Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 44. 
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3) In the fifth act of The Non-juror, in preparation for 
the unmasking, appears a scene corresponding to le Tar- 
tuffe, 1v, iii, iv, or the translation in Medbourne, 1V, iii, iv. 

(a) At one point Medbourne translates the figure: 


Et. donner vn champ libre 4 ses temeritez® 


by the prosaic: 


Or yield a freedom to his rash attempts.” 


Cibber, though elsewhere introducing many figurative ex- 
pressions, here employs the prosaic one of Medbourne: 


You must not winch nor stir too soon, at any freedom 
you Observe me take with him.” 


4) In the unmasking scene in the fifth act of The 
Non-juror corresponding to the scéne de la table and the 
two following in le Tartuffe (1v, v, vi, vii), or the same 
scenes in Medbourne’s translation. The wording is no- 
where close enough to the original to furnish any evidence. 

5) In the third act of The Non-juror there is a scene 
between Heartly and Maria in which the general idea of 
a lovers’ quarrel and one passage in particular are taken 
from le Tartuffe, 11, iv, ll. 685-705, or the corresponding 
lines in Medbourne’s translation, 1, iv. Medbourne 
makes several changes in. the dialogue: 

VALERE 
Vous n’aurez pas grand’peine a le suiure, je croy. 


MARIANNE. 
Pas plus qu’A le donner en a souffert’ vostre ame. 


VALERE. 
Moy, je vous l’ay donné pour vous plaire, Madame. 


“Molitre: Le Tartvffe, p. 72. ’ Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 66. 
“Medbourne: Tartuffe, p. 46. 
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MARIANNE, 
Et moy, je le suiuray, pour vous faire plaisir.” 


His translation runs: 


Val. ’Twill not pain you much to follow it. 

Mar. Not quite so much as you heve felt to give it. 
Val. I gave’t a purpose, Madam, for to please you. 
Mar. And to please you I shall accept it, Sir.” 


In all but the first speech Cibber is obviously following 
Medbourne: 


Hear. O! that won’t cost you much Trouble, I dare say, 


Madam. 
Mar. About as much, I suppose, as it cost you to give 
it me. 
Upon my Word, Madam, I gave it purely to 
oblige you. 
Mar. Then to return your Civility, the least I can do 
is to take it." 


Hear. 


III. Reminiscences From Various Piaces 


1) In the first act of The Non-juror the Colonel says to 
Heartly: < 


Now she’s the only one in the Family, that has Power 


with our precise Doctor,...by the way you must 
know, I have some shrewd Suspicions, that this sanc- 


tify’d Rogue is carnally in love with her.“ 


The superlatives here more closely resemble the speech of 
Dorina to Damis in Medbourne, m1, i, than they do the 


language of Moliére: 


™ Molitre: Le Tartvffe, p. 36. 

™ Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 21-22. 
™Cibber: The Non-Juror, p. 36. 
™Cibber: The Non-Juror, pp. 11-12. 
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Your mother is best able to prevail. 

She has some Influence upon Tartuffe, 

If I have any skill in Divination; 

And he’ll accomplish what she shall request, 
For I have observ’d him very sweet upon her.” 


The polished original runs: 


Sur l’esprit de Tartuffe, elle a quelque credit: 
Il se rend complaisant & tout ce qu’elle dit, 
Et pourroit bien auoir douceur de ceur pour elle.” 


The six remaining reminiscences are embodied in such 
free paraphrase that they afford no evidence on either 
side. 

In these three classes of borrowing from his source, 
scenes that are altered considerably, scenes that are pretty 
closely copied, and scattered reminiscences, Cibber fol- 
lows so often the phrasing of Medbourne where it differs 
notably from that of Moliére that chance cannot explain the 
correspondences. Taken in connection with his correspon- 
dences with Medbourne in plot and character where Med- 
bourne altered or enlarged upon Moliére, these similarities 
in language drive one to the conclusion that Cibber did 
not use the French of Moliére at all in making his adap- 
tation of the famous drama, but employed the English 
translation of 1670. 

This conclusion should surprise no one. There is no 
evidence in Cibber’s other writings that he was nearly 
so familiar with French as he was with English. More- 
over, there was no advantage in using the original, and a 
distinct advantage in employing the work of a previous 
adaptor. The conclusion must lessen the estimate of Cib- 


© Medbourne: Tartuffe, pp. 27-28. 
*Molitre: Le Tartvffe, pp. 44-45. 
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ber’s originality in adapting the action of Moliére to the 
demands of an English audience. But it little affects 
the estimate of his sagacity in introducing the political 
satire into dialogue and delineation of character. The 
political satire, it must be remembered, was what caused 
its sensational and unprecedented run. 


Duptey H. Mies. 





X.—GOETHE’S THEORY OF THE NOVELLE: 
1785-1827 


In attempting to trace the theory of the German 
novelle back to its beginnings, a century and more ago, 
the student finds that Goethe’s famous epigram of 1827: 
“Was ist die Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete uner- 
hérte Begebenheit?”’? is rightly given third place 
chronologically among the more important contributions 
to the discussion before Tieck. Goethe’s predecessors in 
this field were the brothers Schlegel, and their contribu- 
tions were pioneer work in a truly peculiar sense of the 
word; for at the time they wrote, the German novelle 
was as good as non-existent, and criticism is wont to 
follow, not precede, literary production. It is true that 
both had foreign models from which to deduce their 


theory; in the case of Friedrich Schlegel, Boccaccio * 
furnished the norm, for August Wilhelm, both Boccaccio 
and Cervantes.* But it is also true that, as the fore- 
most critical talents of the Romantic movement, the 
Schlegels were in search of a new literary form into which 
might be poured the new literary content of the movement 
with which they were allied; and so their critical state- 


* Gesprich mit Goethe, 29. Jan. 1827. 

*The essay has been published four times: 1) A. W. und Fr. 
Schlegel, Charakteristiken und Kritiken, 2 Bde., Kénigsberg, 1801, 
u, pp. 360-400. 2) Fr. Schlegel, Sémtl. Wke., Wien, 1825-46, x, 
pp. 3-36. 3) Sdémtl. Wke., 2. Orig.-Ausg., Wien, 1846, viuI, pp. 5-29. 
4) J. Minor, Friedrich Schlegel 1794-1802: seine prosaischen Jugend- 
schriften; 2. Bde., Wien, 1882, 11, pp. 396-414, from which I quote. 

* Ai W. Schlegel, Vorleswngen ilber schine Literatur und Kunst, 
nach der Hs; hgb.. vom J: Minor;.3' Bde., Heilbron, 1884: (Seufferts’ 
Literaturdenkmale, Bd. xvu, xviii, Xrx): 
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ments are, in a certain sense, more or leas conscious prop- 
ganda for Romanticism. It was in their characteristically 
Romantic flight from an uncongenial present that they 
rediscovered Boccaccio and Cervantes and realised that 
these two masters had excelled in a form not native to 
Germany. In introducing this form in theory into Ger. 
man literature theirs was pioneer criticistn of the first 
order, and it is with no thought of belittling their attain- 
ment that attention may be called to the fact that their 
work was anticipated in a fashion by the greatest figure 
in literature among their contemporaries. 

That is to say, Goethe’s epigrammatic definition of 1827 
was only his final word on the theory of the novelle, and 
it contains only the briefest possible statement of essen- 
tials brought to light in the course of a long investigation 
which goes back to his Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausype- 
wanderten (1795), thus antedating the work of the 
Schlegels by over half a decade. But since the theoreti- 
cal statements of the Unterhaltungen are of real import 
only in the light of the later definition, and since the 
latter depends on the former for its elucidation and 
interpretation,* it is evident that the Schlegels were 
the first among German critics to attempt a full and for- 
mal theory of the novelle, and to recognise in it a highly 
developed form as yet without counterpart in their own 
literature. 

Goethe, like the Schlegels, based his conception on for- 
eign models,—at first, it would seem, almost entirely on 
Boccaccio and the French contes moraux. The striking 


*Paul Joh. Arnold in his article on Goethes Novellenbegriff (Li- 
terar. Echo. xv, Sp. 1251-54) has given an excellent interpretation 
of the definition, but he makes no attempt to trace the growth of 
the conception chronologically. His elucidation is based on no ma- 
terial earlier than that in the Wahlverwandtschaften (1809). 
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similarity between the frame stories of the Decamerone 
and the Unterhaltungen has frequently been pointed 
out,® and in this connection it is interesting to note 
how little evidence we have to show that Goethe knew the 
rich novella literature of Italy aside from the Decamerone. 
It is, of course, unthinkable that a man of Goethe’s wide 
reading and thorough knowledge of the various foreign 
literatures should have neglected this one branch entirely, 
and yet one looks in vain through the indices of the best 
Goethe biographies and the index volumes of the chief 
editions, even of the Weimar edition, for reference to 
such names as Bandello, Basile, Masuccio, Sacchetti, 
Straparola. The last entry in the T'ages- und Jahreshefte 
for 1811 shows Goethe escaping “mit unschuldigem 
Behagen” from the gallant Bandello to the Vicar of 
Wakefield,® but up to 1795 we have no evidence that 
he was acquainted with the best products in the domain 
of the novella outside the Decamerone. 

Even for Boccaccio the direct evidence is meagre 
enough. On the 7th of December, 1765, Goethe forbids 
his sister Cornelia to read the Decamerone,? but on 


°Cf., e. g.. R. M. Meyer, Goethe, 2. Aufl., Berlin, 1898, pp. 346 f.: 
“Der beriihmteste Erzihlungszyclus solcher Art, Boccaccios De- 
camerone, hebt damit an, dasz eine Anzahl vornehmer Florentiner 
sich vor der in der Stadt herrschenden Pest fliichtet und in fréhlichen 
Gespriichen auf dem Lande weilt. Dies gibt den heiteren Erziihlungen 
einen dunklen historischen Hintergrund, und der Kontrast ruft 
uns zu, in schlimmer Zeit sei Heiterkeit die beste Hygiene. Nach- 
driicklicher noch tritt die gleiche lehrhafte Absicht bei Goethe hervor. 
Wie in ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ bilden die Wirren, welche die 
franzisische Revolution auf deutschem Boden hervorgerufen, den 
Hintergrund: eine Anzahl von Personen, die vertrieben waren, kehren 
nach der Heimat zurtick und suchen die alte Form des Lebens zu 
erneuern.” 

* Werke, Weimarer Ausg., XXXVI, 2, p. 73. 

"Wke., Abt. 1v, Bd. 1, p. 28. 
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the 23d he relents so far as to suggest that their fathe; 
might make a proper selection for her.* A _ passing 
reference to Boccaccio in a review which appeared in, the 
Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen in 1772 is equally prudish 
in tone.” Indirect evidence is furnished by the fray, 
story of the Unterhaltungen, as we have seen, and we knoy 
that in the summer of 1776 Goethe attempted a dramati- 
zation of Boceaccio’s Faleon novella.’° And this is the 
sum total of the evidence. 

R. M. Meyer"! has given us a very happy characteriza. 
tion of the stories of the Unterhaltungen: “ Die Aufeale 
dieser kleinen Reihe von Novellen meist fremden, vorzugs. 
weise romanischen Ursprungs ist es also, in ihrer Gesamt- 
heit die ideale Unterhaltung einer feingebildeten Gesell 
schaft darzustellen. Die Klage der Baronesse, dasz jede 
gesellige Bildung geschwunden sei, ist dem Dichter aus 
der Seele gesprochen; fiir ihn gehért auch die Gescl- 
ligkeit zu den Kiinsten, oder mindestens zu den Be- 
schiftigungen, die durch schéne Form geadelt werden 
wollen. ... Als Heilmittel gegen diese einreiszende 
Formlosigkeit bietet Goethe das Beispiel der Besten dar, 
die mit Selbstbeherrschung und Ernst vorangehen. Die 
Erzihlungen der Ausgewanderten werden daher gewisser- 
maszen zu ‘ Musternovellen,’ wie Cervantes die seinen 
benannte.” Aside from the Méarchen, which obviously 
falls under another category, there are six stories of var- 
ied length and character within the frame story of the 
Unterhaltungen, and two of these are real novellen in the 


® Loc. cit., p. 32. 

*Max Morris, Der junge Goethe, 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1912, v1, p. 227. 

* Alb. Bielschowski, Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke, 9. Aut., 
Miinchen, 1905, 1, pp. 517f. Cf. Briefe, 8-12. Aug. 1776, and Tage- 
biicher, 10-12. Aug. 1776. 

"Op. cit., p. 347. 
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modern sense of the term: the Prokurator and Ferdinand. 
These two are true novelas exemplares, both in the moral 
implication of the term as Cervantes used it, and also in 
the sense that they are models for the genre. Goethe lays 
due stress on both these aspects in the course of the frame 
story. But it must not be inferred that he was writing 
directly under the inspiration of Cervantes, for all the 
evidence goes to show that he first became acquainted with 
the Novelas exemplares after the Unterhaltungen had 
appeared in print. 

The composition of the stories for the Unterhaltungen 
began in Oetober or November, 1794,'* and they appeared 
in the Horen ** between January and October, 1795. On 
the 17th of December Goethe wrote to Schiller: “ Dagegen 
habe ich an den Novellen des Cervantes einen wahren 
Schatz gefunden, sowohl der Unterhaltung als der Be- 
lehrung. Wie sehr freut man sich, wenn man das aner- 
kannte Gute auch anerkennen kann, und wie sehr wird 
man auf seinem Wege gefordert, wenn man Arbeiten 
sieht, die nach eben den Grundsitzen gebildet 
sind, nach denen wir nach unserm Masze und 
in unserm Kreise selbst verfahren.” '* Here there 
is nothing to indicate a previous acquaintance with the 
Novelas exemplares; on the contrary, Goethe is appar- 
ently rejoicing over a new discovery.'® In later years 


“The first reference is in Goethe’s letter to Schiller of Oct. 26, 
1794, and Schiller’s reply of Oct. 28. 

*Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10. 

* Wke., Abt. 1v, Bd. x, p. 350. The spacing of letters here and in 
subsequent quotations from Goethe does not appear in the original. 

“This is clearly the opinion of Gervinus: “Cervantes griff zu 
dieser Gattung [Novelle] und ist das grosze Beispiel darin auch 
fiir Tieck, und Goethe durfte sich fiihlen, mit ihm, ohne ihn zu 
kennen, hier auf gleichem Wege gewandelt zu sein” (Gesch. d. 
deutschen Lit., 5 Aufl., Leipzig, 1874, v, p. 775). 
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he turned again to the Novelas exemplares with undimin- 
ished admiration,’® but evidently it was not Cervantes 
to whom he owed inspiration in 1795. The inspiration, 
if any, seems rather to have come from the French contes 
moraux, possibly from Marmontel direct. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that two out 
of the six stories in the Unterhaltungen are of Goethe's 
own invention, while the remaining four are French in 
source.'7 Among the latter is the Prokurator which, 
though a “ moral tale” par excellence, seems to have been 
suggested to the poet by one of the Cent Nouvelles nou- 
velles. Schiller thought its source the Decamerone at a 
time when he knew only the plan of the story in Goethe’s 
mind,'* and evidently Goethe took no trouble to correct 
the impression, for even with the finished manuscript in 
hand Schiller is still of the same opinion.’® Schiller’s 
mistake would be immaterial except that, as Max Herr- 
mann suggests, it may well have given Goethe the idea 


of incorporating the different tales in an elaborate frame 
story.”° 


*H. Voss an K. W. F. Solger, 8. Feb. 1805: “Nun liest Goethe 
die Cervantischen Novellen, die ihm Freude machen.” Cf. Bieder- 
mann, Goethes Gespraiche, Gesamtausg., 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1909, 1, 
p- 384. 

7 Cf. Wke., Hempel’sche Ausg., XVI, pp. 9 ff. 

% Schiller an Goethe, 28. Oct. 1794: “Da Sie mich auffordern, 
Thnen zu sagen, was ich fiir die ersten Stticke noch von Ihrer Hand 
wiinsche, so erinnere ich Sie an Ihre Idee, die Geschichte des ehrlichen 
Prokurators aus dem Boccaz zu bearbeiten” (Schillers Briefe, krit. 
Gesamtausg. hgb. von Fritz Jonas, Stuttgart, 1892 ff., rv, p. 49). 

* Schiller an Goethe, 20. Miirz 1795: “ Die Erztihlung liest sich mit 
ungemeinem Interesse; was mich besonders erfreute war die Ent- 
wicklung. Ich gestehe, dasz ich diese erwartete, und ich hitte mich 
nicht zufrieden geben kinnen, wenn Sie hier das Original nicht ver- 
lassen hiitten. Wenn ich mich nimlich anders recht erinnere, so 
entscheidet beim Boccaz blosz die zeitig erfolgte Rtickkehr des Alten 
das Glitick der Kur” (loc. cit., p. 150). 

” Wke., Jubiliums-Ausg., XvI, p. xlv: “ Alte Geschichten neu 
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Though reminiscent of Boccaccio in general plan and 
purpose, this frame story possesses individual features 
that later find an echo, particularly in Wieland and Tieck. 
No less than three provinces of the story-teller’s domain 
come up for theoretical discussion: the “ moral tale,” the 
fairy tale, and the erzdhlung. This latter Goethe would 
surely have termed novelle, had he been writing even a 
few years later; for an analysis of this discussion of the 
erziihlung in the light of the later definition shows the 
two conceptions to be essentially one and the same. It 
should be remembered also that it seems to have occurred 
to nobody at this time to give any German product the 
name novelle,?* and that a definition even of the foreign 
product had not yet been attempted.** 

When in the course of the frame story the Baroness 


erzihlt, jede fiir sich allein den Lesern vorzusetzen, ist offenbar der 
Wunsch des Horenredakteurs, und erst dessen Irrtum, dasz die fiir 
den Anfang in Aussicht genommene Prokuratornovelle aus Boccaccios 
Dekameron stamme, fiihrt Goethe auf den Gedanken, fiir diese 
Erzihlungen einen lockeren Rahmen zu zimmern, der sie alle umfaszt 
und der der Rahmenerziihlung Boccaccios deutlich nachgebildet ist.” 

* Bernhard Seuffert, in the article on Goethes Novelle, Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, xx (1898), pp. 133 ff., asserts that the term novelle at 
this time (ca. 1795) “ vereinzelt auf Biichertiteln zu erscheinen 
beginnt.” He cites nothing to prove the assertion, and contemporary 
bibliographies (Sulzer, and Blankenburg’s Zusdtze) fail to mention 
anything of the sort. His authority is doubtless Goedeke, who lists 
several titles but does not always make it clear whether the word 
novelle actually appears on the title page or not. I have been able 
to verify only one case, Grosse’s Des Grafen von Vargas Novellen, 
Berlin 1792. In any event the occurence of the word on a title page 
is very rare before the appearance of Wieland’s Novelle ohne Titel 
(1805). 

*When Wieland in his Don Sylvio von Rosalva (1764; p. 18, 
Anmkg.) refers to the Italian novella and the French nouvelle as 
“diese Art von kleinen Romanen” he can hardly be said to have 
attempted a serious definition. 
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gives her views on the composition of the erzihlung, she 
is giving expression to the author’s own ideal for a tersey, 
stricter form of prose narrative than existed in contey)- 
porary German literature. Just before the beginniny 
the Prokurator—and it is significant that this is the i 
real novelle of the series in our modern acceptance of t) 
term—the Baroness is made to say: “ Doch wenn Sic wm 
eine Geschichte zur Probe geben wollen, so musz jc 
Ihnen sagen, welche Art ich nicht liebe. Jene Er 
lungen machen mir keine Freude, bei welchen, nach \V 
der Tausend und Einen Nacht, eine Begebenheit in 
andere eingeschachtelt, ein Interesse durch das ande: 
verdriingt wird; wo sich der Erzihler gendtigt si: 
die Neugierde, die er auf eine leichtsinnige Weis 
erregt hat, durch Unterbrechung zu reizen, und die .\ 


merksamkeit, anstatt sie durch eine verniinftige Folg 


befriedigen, nur durch seltsame und keineswegs |oben: 
wiirdige Kunstgriffe aufzuspannen. Ich tadle das 

streben, aus Geschichten, die sich der Einheit des 
Gedichts nihern sollen, rhapsodische Ritsel 7 
machen, und den Geschmack immer tiefer zu verder| 

Die Gegenstiinde Ihrer Erzihlungen gebe ich Thnen ganz 
frei, aber lassen Sie uns wenigstens an der Form 
sehen, dasz wir in guter Gesellschaft sind. Geben 
Sie uns zum Anfang eine Geschichte von wenig Personen 
und Begebenheiten, die gut erfunden und gedacht ist, 
wahr, natiirlich wnd nicht gemein, so viel Handlung a! 
unentbehrlich und so viel Gesinnung als nétig; die nicht 
still steht, sich nicht auf Einem Flecke zu langsam |e- 
wegt, sich aber auch nicht iibereilt; in der die Menschen 
erscheinen wie man sie gern mag, nicht vollkommen, albicr 
gut, nicht auszerordentlich, aber interessant und liebens- 
wiirdig. Ihre Geschichte sei unterhaltend, so lange wir 
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sie hiéren, befriedigend, wenn sie zu Ende ist, und hinter- 
lasse uns einen stillen Reiz nachzudenken.” ** 

On the 2nd of December, 1794, Goethe had written 
to Schiller: “ Ins zweite Stiick [der Horen] hoffe ich die 
Erzihlung [vom Prokurator] zu bringen, iiberhaupt ge- 
denke ich aber wie die Erzihlerin in der ‘ Tausend und 
Einen Nacht’ zu verfahren.” ** Of course this may mean 
simply that Goethe is planning to enclose the different 
tales in a frame story, or it may be merely facetious com- 
ment on the rapacity of the editor of the Horen for stories, 
comparable to that of the Grand Vizier; and yet it would 
almost seem from the reference above to the method of 
the Arabian Nights that Goethe had studied this method 
more closely and had discarded it during the three or 
four months preceding the completion of the Prokura- 
tor.°® Of particular interest in this connection is the 
expression “Geschichten, die sich der Einheit des Ge- 
dichts nahern soilen,” for half a century later we come 
upon precisely the same thought in Poe’s definition of 
the short-story.2° Goethe’s idea that the form of the 
story should show us “ that we are in good company ” is 
one which later found amplification at the hands of the 
Schlegels, when they point to the high social origin of 
the novelle as contrasted with the more vulgar origin of 
the schwank and fabliau.** Doubtless all three crities go 









* Wke., XVIII, pp. 158 f. 
* Whe. Abt. Iv, Bd. x, p. 208. 
* Cf. note 19 above. 

* FE. g., in the essay on Nathaniel Hawthorne. Works of E. A. Poe, 
ed. by R. H. Stoddard, New York, 1884, v1, pp. 115 f. 

* Fr. Schlegel speaks of the novelle as “ so erziihlt, wie man sie in 
Gesellschaft erzihlen wiirde ”. (Minor, op. cit., 11, p. 412) and A. W. 
Schlegel is even more explicit: “Die Erfahrungen des geselligen 
Lebens sind eine der beliebtesten und angemessensten Unterhaltungen 
in der Gesellschaft; deswegen ist das eigentliche Muster fiir den 
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back to Boccaccio direct for this conception, and yet it js 
more than possible that A. W. Schlegel at least owes 
certain inspiration to the frame story of the Unterhal- 
tungen. Considering the passage as a whole, it would 
perhaps be rash to assert that Goethe here has the novelle 
as a distinct genre definitely before his mind; still it is 
most significant that the Prokurator story, which imme- 
diately follows, is the first in the series to meet with the 
demands of the later definition in all its implications. 
At the close of the story the Baroness comments: “ er 
[der Prokurator] ist zierlich, verniinftig, unterhaltend 
und unterrichtend ; so sollen alle diejenigen sein, die uns 
von einer Verwirrung abhalten oder davon zuriickbringen 
wollen. Wirklich verdient die Erzaihlung vor vielen an- 
dern den Titel einer moralischen Erzahlung.”** The 
speaker is interested only in the moral content of the 
story, not in the form, which had already been duly em- 
phasized, and there follows at this point considerable dis- 
cussion on the nature of the “ moral tale.” Finally, how- 
ever, another person of the frame story gives the conversa- 
tion a new turn, and what she has to say serves as an 
introduction to the Ferdinand-N ovelle: “ Ich leugne nicht, 
dasz ich die Geschichten nicht liebe, die unsere Fin- 
bildungskraft immer in fremde Lander nétigen. Musz 
denn alles in Italien und Sizilien, im Orient geschehen? 
Sind denn Neapel, Palermo und Smyrna die einzigen 
Orte, wo etwas Interessantes vorgehen kann? Mag man 
doch den Schauplatz der Feenmirchen nach Samarcand 
und Ormus versetzen, um unsere Einbildungskraft zu 
verwirren. Wenn Sie aber unsern Geist, unser Herz 


Vortrag der Novelle der gebildete gesellige Erzihler”  (Seufferts 
Literaturdenkmale, xIx, p. 247). 
* Wke., xviiI, pp. 187 f. 
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bilden wollen, so geben Sie uns einheimische, geben Sie 
uns Familiengemilde, und wir werden uns desto eher 
darin erkennen, und wenn wir uns getroffen fiihlen, desto 
geriihrter an unser Herz schlagen.” *° 

A distinct echo of this passage is to be found in the 
prolog to Wieland’s Novelle ohne Titel (1805): “ Bei 
einer Novelle, sagte [der Erzahler], wird vorausgesetzt, 
dasz sie sich weder im Dschinnistan der Perser, noch im 
Arkadien der Grifin Pembroke, noch im Pays du Tendre 
der Verfasserin der ‘ Clelia,’ noch in einem anderen idea- 
lischen oder utopischen Lande, sondern in unserer wirk- 
lichen Welt begeben habe, wo alles natiirlich und be- 
greiflich zugeht, und die Begebenheiten zwar nicht all- 
tiglich sind, aber sich doch unter denselben Umstinden 
alle Tage allenthalben zutragen kénnten.” *° The Novelle 
ohne Titel is the fourth in a series of six stories which, 
like the six of the Unterhaltungen, together with their 
frame story constitute Wieland’s Hexameron von Rosen- 
hain. Both the passage just quoted and the general plan 
of the work show how little Wieland owed directly to 
Boceacecio, Basile, or the Queen of Navarre. However, 
the last half of this passage is rather interesting. Even 
A. W. Schlegel, for all his keen critical mind, was so 
much the Romanticist, that he doubted whether the no- 
velle with its love of realism could find material for lite- 
rary treatment in the unpoetic present.*4 Years later 


* Loe. cit., pp. 190 f. 

” Wke., Hempel’sche Ausg., x1m, p. 78. 

™ Literaturdenkm., XIx, p. 245: “.... es liszt sich mehr als 
bezweifeln, ob es in unsern Zeiten, wo das Leben sich in lauter Klein- 
lichkeiten zerbrickelt, und fast niemand eigentlich das Herz hat, 
unbekiimmert nach seinem Sinne zu leben, miglich sein dtirfte, eine 
soleche Masse von Novellen aufzubringen, die in unsern Sitten ge- 
griindet und der Denkart des Zeitalters angemessen wiiren, als die 
unter den Boecazischen sind, welche einen historischen Grund haben 
und das damalige Zeitalter schildern.” 
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(1829) Tieck, after he had outgrown his Romantic phase, 
held the present to be in every way the equal of the past 
in potential poetic content.*? In contrast with the Ro 
manticists, Tieck is intensely modern in his attitude toward 
the world about him, and it seems a little strange to find a 
hint of something similar in Wieland so long before what 
are generally considered the first beginnings of modern 
realism. 

As to the “ Familiengemilde,” a glance through any 
one of A. G. Meissner’s fourteen volumes of Skizzen 
(1778-96) will show to what depths this type of story 
had sunk. In the Prokurator Goethe had shown what a 
master hand could do with the much abused “ moral tale,” 
and now in Ferdinand he proceeded to do as much for the 
“* Familiengemilde.” Characteristically he has the uar- 
rator attack the problem from the psychological side, for 
here was the weakest element in this type of story: “ Auch 
darin soll Ihnen gewillfahrt werden. Doch ist es mit 
den Fam:liengemilden eine eigene Sache. Sie sehen cin- 
ander alle so gleich, und wir haben fast alle Verhiiltnisse 
derselben schon gut bearbeitet auf unsern Theatern gesehen. 
Indessen will ich’s wagen und eine Geschichte erziihlen, 
. . . die nur durch eine genaue Darstellung dessen, was 
in den Gemiitern vorging, neu und interessant werden 
diirfte.” ** It has always been a prime requisite for the 
novelle that it be “new and interesting” (whence the 
very name of the species),—if not in content, then at 


"= Schriften, Berlin, 1828-40, x1, p. Ixxxvii: “ Aber alle Stiinde, 
alle Verhiltnisse der neuen Zeit, ihre Bedingungen und Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten sind dem klaren dichterischen Auge gewisz nicht minder 
zur Poesie und edlen Darstellung geeignet, als es dem Cervantes 
seine Zeit und Umgebung war, und es ist wohl nur Verwéhnung 
einiger vorziiglichen Kritiker, in der Zeit selbst einen unbedingten 
Gegensatz vom Poetischen und Unpoetischen anzunehmen.” 

" Wke., xvii, p. 191. 
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least in treatment. Goethe appears to lay the emphasis 
on treatment, though here even the content is “ new,” 


being his own invention. 

The narrator then begins the story with a brief sum- 
mary of Ferdinand’s inherited traits of character, con- 
fining himself abselutely to essentials, and then suddenly 
interrupts the flow of the narrative with a statement 
which takes on considerable significance in the light of 
the later definition: “‘ Ich iibergehe mancherlei Szenen, 
die in seiner Jugend vorfielen, und erziihle nur eine Be- 
gebenheit, die seinen ganzen Charakter ins Licht 
setzt, und in seinem Leben eine entschiedene 
Epoche machte.’’** It needs no stretch of the ima- 
gination to discover here the germ of the final definition. 
Indeed, the same thought is given better and clearer ex- 
pression now than later. The entire novelle is really 
nothing more than this single occurrence which is epoch- 
making in the life of the hero.*® Goethe seems almost 
over-anxious to emphasize this ‘“ Begebenheit,” for just 
before we learn what it is, the narrator is made to say: 
“Zu dieser Gemiitstimmung traf ein sonderbarer Zu- 
fall, der ihm eine reizende Gelegenheit gab, dasjenige 
zu tun, wozu er nur einen dunklen und unentschiedenen 
Trieb gefiihlt hatte.” *® The occurrence is then related, 
and the remaindei of the narrative is the demonstration 
of its epoch-making character in the life of the hero. It 
should be noted that Goethe is careful to make this 


* Loc. cit., p. 192. 

*It is possible that Tieck found here the first impulse toward his 
definition of 1829,—at least it offers a striking parallel: “.... die 
Novelle [sollte] sich dadurch aus allen anderen Aufgaben hervor- 
heben, dasz sie einen groszen oder kleinen Vorfall ins 
hellste Licht stelle’ (Schriften, x1, p. Ixxxvi). 

* Wke., Xviu, p. 199. 
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“strange chance” a really organic element of the story, 

It is the same element which Tieck later called the “ turp- 

ing point ” in the narrative, and which was the core of his 

theory of the novelle; ** and finally Heyse makes of it the 

distinctive characteristic of his justly famous “ Faleon 

Theory.” 8 

At the close of the story one of the auditors makes the 

comment: “ Diese Geschichte gefillt mir, . . . und ob 

sie gleich aus dem gemeinen Leben genommen ist, so 

kommt sie mir doch nicht alltaglich vor.” *® Here 

the contrast between “aus dem gemeinen Leben” and 

“nicht alltiiglich” is precisely that of “sich ereignet” 

and “unerhért”’ in the final definition, and the former 
furnishes an excellent commentary on the latter.*? By 

adding the “ Begebenheit, die . . . in seinem Leben eine 
entschiedene Epoche machte ” we have gotten together an 
exact equivalent for the final definition, except for the 
one word novelle. This, as we have seen, can be supplied, 
at least by implication, from the letter of Dec. 17, 1795, 
to Schiller; for in comparing his own work with the 
novellen of Cervantes there can be no doubt that Goethe 
had in mind the novellen of the Unterhaltungen which 


*“ Diese Wendung der Geschichte, dieser Punkt von welchem aus 
sie sich unerwartet villig umkehrt, und doch natiirlich, dem Charak- 
ter und den Umstiinden angemessen, die Folge entwickelt, wird sich 
der Phantasie des Lesers um so fester einpriigen, als die Sache selbst 
im Wunderbaren unter andern Umstiinden wieder alltiiglich sein 
kinnte” (Schriften, x1, p. Ixxxvi). And further: “.... nur 
wird [die Novelle] immer jenen sonderbaren, auffallenden 
Wendepunkt haben, die sie von allen anderen Gattungen unter- 
scheidet ” (loc. cit., p. Ixxxvii). 

% Deutscher Novellenschatz, Miinchen o. J. (1871-76), 1, pp. xix f. 

” Wke., XVII, pp. 216 f. 

“ Note the similar juxtaposition in the passages quoted from Wie- 
land and Tieck. The same thought is expressed or implied in every 
serious attempt at a theory of the novelle. 
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had only just appeared in print. Evidently Goethe’s 
informal theory of the novelle anticipates the formal state- 
ment of Friedrich Schlegel in the essay on Boccaccio by 
six years, and the close of A. W. Schlegel’s Berlin Lec- 
tures by nearly a decade. 

In the Musenalmanach for May and June, 1796, ap- 
peared Goethe’s novelle in verse, Alexis und Dora, and 
here the technic of the Ferdinand-Novelle appears again: 
an entire life and character is depicted in all its essentials 
in the single epoch-making “ Begebenheit.” 4! In the 
year following Goethe began an epic poem, Die Jagd, 
which was, however, soon laid aside and was not taken up 
again till thirty years later, when it was transformed into 
prose as the Novelle, and gave rise, in discussion with 
Eckermann, to Goethe’s final definition of the species. 
The material in its epic form was discarded chiefly be- 
cause of Schiller’s objection to the lack of harmony 
between form and content, and the correspondence of the 
two poets in April and June, 1797, casts many inter- 
esting side-lights on the later definition. On the 2nd of 
April Goethe writes to Schiller: ‘“ Mein neuer Stoff hat 
keinen einzigen retardierenden Moment, es schreitet alles 
von Anfang bis zu Ende in einer geraden Reihe fort, 
allein er hat die Eigenschaft, dasz grosze Anstalten ge- 
macht werden, dasz man viele Krafte mit Verstand und 
Klugheit in Bewegung setzt, dasz aber die Entwicklung 
auf eine Weise geschieht, die den Anstalten ent- 


“K. Heinemann, Goethe, 3. Aufl., Leipzig, 1893, pp. 520f.: “Er 
verstand es sofort, den springenden Punkt herauszufinden 
Wenn es die Aufgabe des Novellisten ist, in der Darstellung eines 
einzigen Erlebnisses das ganze Leben und Charakter des Helden zu 
schildern, so wollte Goethe in dem ‘einen Moment das Gehalt eines 
ganzen Lebens’ geben. .. . Alles wird auf diesen einen Augenblick 
zusammengedriingt, um die Schnelligkeit des Entschlusses und des 
Liebesgestiindnisses auch iiuszerlich zu begriinden.” 
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gegen ist, und auf einem ganz unerwarteten je. 
doch natiirlichen Wege. Nun fragt sich, ob ein g0)- 
cher Plan sich auch fiir einen epischen ausgeben kinne, 

Ich habe jetzt keine interessantere Betrachtung, als 
iiber die Eigenschaften der Stoffe, in wie fern sie diese 
oder jene Behandlung fordern. Ich habe mich darinnen 
so oft in meinem Leben vergriffen, dasz ich endlich einmal 
ins Klare kommen méchte, um wenigstens kiinftig yon 
diesem Irrtum nicht mehr zu leiden.” ** 

Here is an element in the structure of the novelle which 
had received little emphasis in the Unterhaltungen, the- 
oretically at any rate, and which does not reappear in 
the final definition, unless it be in the word “ unerhirt.” 
But both the Schlegels made much of it under the name 
of paradox, and though they nowhere define the term as 
clearly as Goethe does without using the term at all, they 
evidently mean by it that element in the novelle which 
brings about a dénouement that one is not led to expect 
from the beginning of the story. Clearly this conception 
of paradox has an intimate connection with Tieck’s theory 
of the “turning point,” and he seems to have gotten the 
idea from A. W. Schlegel,** not from Goethe. In his 
reply Schiller immediately seizes upon this element of 
paradox as essentially unepic: “ Die Art, wie Sie Ihre 
Handlung entwickeln wollen, scheint mir mehr der Ko- 
médie als dem Epos eigen zu sein. Wenigstens werden 
Sie viel zu tun haben, ihr das Ueberraschende, Ver- 


” 


“Wke., Abt. Iv, Bd. x11, pp. 93 f. 

* Literaturdenkm., XIx, p. 245: “So viel ist gewisz: die Novelle 
bedarf entscheidender Wendepunkte, so dasz die Hauptmassen der 
Geschichte deutlich in die Augen fallen, und dies Bediirfnis hat auch 
das Drama.” For Schlegel the turning points are merely a technical 
device, while for Tieck the single turning point is the great char- 
acteristic of the novelle as a species. 
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wunderung Erregende zu nehmen, weil dieses nicht 
so recht episch ist.” ** To this Goethe replies: ‘* Wird 
der Stoff nicht fiir rein episch erkannt, ob er gleich in 
mehr als Einem Sinne bedeutend und interessant ist, 
so musz sich dartun lassen, in welcher andern Form er 
eigentlich behandelt werden miiszte.”’ *° 

Here the discussion is dropped for the time being, but 
some two months later Goethe informs Schiller that he 
is thinking of recasting the material in strophie form, an 
idea to which Schiller agrees: “ Zugleich [in der Stro- 
phenform| partizipiert es alsdann von gewissen Rechten 
des romantischen Gedichts, ohne dasz es eigentlich eines 
wire, es darf sich wo nicht des Wunderbaren, doch 
des Seltsamen und Ueberraschenden mehr _be- 
dienen, und... erweckt dann gar kein Befremden 
mehr.” 4 Goethe’s reply on the following day is inter- 
esting in furnishing (by implication) what is probably 
the first instance of the comparison between the novelle 
and the ballad, which later became so common: “. . . es 
scheint mir jetzt auch ausgemacht, dasz meine Tiger und 
Léwen in diese Form gehéren, ich fiirchte nur fast, dasz 
das eigentliche Interessante des Sujets sich zuletzt gar in 
eine Ballade auflésen méchte.” 47 

In view of the theoretical pronouncements in the Unter- 
haltungen it seems a little strange that Goethe did not 
come at once to the conclusion, not reached till thirty years 
later, that what he had before him was essentially ma- 
terial for a prose novelle. Perhaps the approval show- 
ered upon Alexis und Dora and Hermann und Dorothea, 


“ Briefe, Vv, pp. 181f. Note the similar connection between the 
novelle and the drama in A. W. Schlegel’s conception. 

“Wke., Abt. Iv, Bd. xu, p. 100. 

“ Briefe, Vv, pp. 206 f. 

“ Wke., Abt. Iv, Bd. x1, p. 170. 
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after the open disapproval that the Unterhaltungen haj 
called forth, made him hesitate to employ any but the 
popular verse form. At all events he turned from the 
novelle to other forms during the next ten years. We 
know that in 1805 he turned again to the Novelas exem- 
plares and reread them with undiminished enjoyment, 
and it may well be that his return to the prose novelle 
soon after this time is at least in part due to the revival of 
his interest in Cervantes. 

In 1807, as we learn from his Journal, Goethe was ai 
work on some of the novellen which later were to be incor- 
porated in the Wanderjahre. Under date of Dec. 9, we 
find the following entry: “ Novellen zu Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahren.” ** This seems to be Goethe’s first spe- 
cific use of the term for any of his own productions. 
Again in the Tages- und Jahreshefte for the Summer of 
1807 we find the poet at work upon stories for the Wan- 
derjahre, among them the Wahlverwandtschaften, which 
he at first planned to include with the others.*® But the 
story soon outgrew the limits of the original conception 
and eventually appeared separately with the sub-title 
“Roman.” 5° In the tenth chapter of the second part 
is the story of Die wunderlichen Nachbarskinder with the 


“Wke., Abt. m1, Bd. m, p. 305. 

“Wke., Xxxvi, p. 28: “Die .... kleinen Erzihlungen [Neue 
Melusine, Mann von 50 Jahren, Pilgernde Térin] beschiftigten mich 
im heiteren Stunden, und auch die Wahlverwandtschaften sollten in 
der Art kurz behandelt werden. Allein sie dehnten sich bald aus; 
der Stoff war allzubedeutend, und zu tief in mir gewurzelt, als dasz 
ich ihn auf eine so leichte Weise hitte beseitigen kénnen.” 

“Tt is interesting to note that most later critics, who discuss the 
matter at all, are inclined to classify the Wahlverwandtschaften as a 
novelle, Cf. Th. Mundt, Kritische Walder (1833), pp. 143 f. The 
same thesis is defended by Spielhagen (Beitrige zur Theorie und 
Technik des Romans, 1883, p. 247 f. and Neue Beitrage, 1898, p. 77), 
but Heyse (Novellenschatz, I, p. xviii) takes the opposite view. 
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sub-title “ Novelle,” the first of Goethe’s stories to come 
before the public under this express title. It fulfills all 
the requirements of the later definition, and the imme- 
diate framework is in places most suggestive, both of 
the earlier discussion in the correspondence with Schiller 
and the definition given Eckermann. 

The narrator of the novelle is a man “ den eigentlich 
auf der Reise nichts mehr interessierte als die sonder- 
baren Ereignisse, welche durch natiirliche und kiinst- 
liche Verhaltnisse, durch den Konflikt des Gesetz- 
lichen und des Ungebiandigten, der Verstandes und 
der Vernunft, der Leidenschaft und des Vorurteils her- 
vorgebracht werden. . . .”*' This is by way of intro- 
duction to a story that is paradoxical in the sense that 
“die Entwicklung auf eine Weise geschieht, die den 
Anstalten ganz entgegen ist und auf einem ganz uner- 
warteten jedoch natiirlichen Wege ”—to quote from the 
letter of 1797. Also in the body of the novelle itself one 
frequently meets with expressions which seem deliberately 
to emphasize the idea of paradox, such as “ Neigung unter 
der Form des Widerstrebens” or “auf eine natiirliche 
aber doch sonderbare Weise stand er seiner schénen Nach- 
barin abermals entgegen.” Again in the frame story, a 
few lines below, “ bedeutende Bemerkungen” are con- 
trasted with “die trivialsten Aeuszerungen” in such a 
way as to furnish an implicit definition ‘for the word 
“bedeutend,” which Goethe never fails to use in any dis- 
cussion of the novelle. Then the narrator is asked to 
favor the company with “etwas von den vielen ange- 
nehmen und bedeutenden Anekdoten und Geschich- 
ten ’’ which he had gathered on his travels. And finally 
the story is introduced as follows: “ Denn nachdem der 


" Wke., xx, pp. 321 f. 
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Begleiter durch manche sonderbare, bedeutende, hei- 
tere, riihrende, furchtbare Geschichten die Aufmerk. 
samkeit erregt und die Teilnahme aufs héchste gespann; 
hatte, so dachte er mit einer zwar sonderbaren, abe 
sanfteren Begebenheit zu schlieszen. .. . 

This is the same conception of the novelle that Goethe 
had held in 1795, with the additional element of paradox, 
which first appears in the correspondence of 1797; and 
when in October, 1826, Goethe returned to the materia] 
of Die Jagd and shaped it to the needs of the prose .\ 
velle, the conception had undergone no change whatever. 
Among the various entries in the Journal two are of spe- 
cial interest: (Oct. 4th) “ Erneutes Schema der wun- 
derbaren Jagd,” and (Oct. 10th) “ Kleines Gedich: 
zum Abschlusz der projektierten Novelle.” °? From now 
on the story is called simply “ die Novelle.” 

After Eckermann had read the completed novelle le 


was considerably puzzled by some of its apparent contra- 


dictions, and Goethe offered the following explanation: 
“Um fiir den Gang der Novelle ein Gleichnis zu haben, 
. . . so denken Sie sich aus der Wurzel hervorschieszen( 
ein griines Gewachs, das eine Weile aus einem starken 
Stengel kraftige griine Blatter nach allen Seiten austreilt 
und zuletzt mit einer Blume endet. Die Blume war wun- 
erwartet, iiberraschend, aber sie muszte kommen; 
ja, das griine Blatterwerk war nur fiir sie da und wire 
ohne sie nicht der Miihe wert gewesen. .. . Zu zeigen 
wie das Unbindige, Uniiberwindliche oft besser 
durch Liebe und Frémmigkeit als durch Gewalt 
bezwungen werde, war die Aufgabe dieser Novelle. 
... Dies ist das Ideelle, dies die Blume. Und das 
griine Blitterwerk der durchaus realen Exposition ist 
nur dieserwegen da.... Schiller war gegen eine Behand- 


@ Wke., Abt. 11, Bd. x, pp. 252, 255. 
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lung meines Gegenstandes in Hexametern, wie ich es 
damals gleich nach Hermann und Dorothea willens war ; 
er riet zu den achtzeiligen Stanzen. Sie sehen aber wohl, 


dasz ich mit der Prosa am besten gefahren bin. Denn 
es kam sehr auf genaue Zeichnung der Lokalitit an, 
wobei man doch in solchen Reimen wire geniert gewesen. 
Und dann liesz sich auch der anfinglich ganz reale 
und am Sehlusz ganz ideelle Charakter der No- 
velle in Prosa am besten geben.” °% 

The one new element here is the thought that prose is 
the essential medium for the realistic, an idea that A. W. 
Schlegel had already developed with considerable fullness 
in the Berlin Lectures a quarter of a century earlier.** 
That the story drifts away from reality toward the close *® 
seems to have presented no obstacle to its being given as 
a title the name of the whole species, a proceeding which 
has an earlier parallel in the Mdrchen of the Unter- 
haltungen. As an “exemplary ” specimen Goethe might 
have made a happier choice among his earlier novellen, but 
the choice of the title is important in that it led to the 
most concise statement, and one of the most famous in 
German critical literature, on the theory of the novelle: 
“Wissen Sie was, sagte Goethe, wir wollen es die Novelle 


* Biedermann, op. cit., I, pp. 325 f. 

* Litteraturdenkm., XxIx, pp. 242 ff. It should be remembered that 
these lectures existed only in manuscript till published by Minor in 
1884. 

® Cf. Heyse, Novellenschatz, 1, p. viii: “ Zu ihrer Zeit waren sie 
[Tiecks Novellen] eine Tat; ein offener Bruch mit der falschen 
Kunst, zwei fiir sich gleichberechtigte Erzihlungsgebiete, das Wun- 
derbare und das Nattirliche, das Miirchen und die Wirklichkeit, zu 
beiderseitigem Schaden mit einander zu vermengen. Goethes recht 
ausdrticklich ‘Novelle’ iiberschriebene phantastischmystische Er- 
zihlung . . . schien diesen Miszbrauch zu rechtfertigen, und Tieck 
hatte ihm, besonders in einigen Erziihlungen seines Phantasus, nur 
allzu sehr gehuldigt.” 
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nennen; denn was ist die Novelle anders als eine 
sich ereignete unerhérte Begebenheit. Dies jst 
der eigentliche Begriff, und so vieles, was in Deutschland 
unter dem Titel Novelle geht, ist gar keine Novelle, son- 
dern blosz Erzihlung oder was Sie sonst wollen. In 
jenem urspriinglichen Sinne einer unerhérten Begebenheit 
kommt auch die Novelle in den Wahlverwandtschafien 
vor.”” 56 

“Was ist die Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete 
unerhérte Begebenheit.” Such is the quintessential result 
of an investigation which had been conducted intermit- 
tently for over thirty years, and which in its beginnings 
may well lay claim to having given the first definition of 
a form in which Germany has made perhaps its most 
valuable and characteristic contribution to literature in the 
19th century. Later the discussion was to touch upon 
many other phases, such as the relation of the novelle to 
the drama and the novel; but the prime essentials could 
hardly be more happily stated than in the epigrammatic 
terseness of this single sentence. Extreme brevity has 
its disadvantages; in this instance the various implica- 
tions of the definition become clear only after they have 
been traced to their source. But the advantage of extreme 
brevity was felt by Heyse when he so formulated his 
definition of this same species that it might be summed 
up in the two words: silhouette and faleon. In the mind 
of any student who has sought a close acquaintance with 
the novelle in its theoretical aspect three definitions will 
always stand out with peculiar vividness: Goethe’s for 
its “sich ereignete unerhérte Begebenheit,” Tieck’s for 
its “ Wendepunkt,” and Heyse’s for its “ Silhouette ” and 
“ Falken.” 

McBurney Mircuett. 


* Biedermann, op. cit., 11, p. 335. 





XL—CHAUCER AND THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS’ 


In a series of recent articles? Professor Frederick 
Tupper has put forward, with great skill and learning, a 
view regarding the plan of the Canterbury Tales which 
demands, on account of its originality and its importance, 
the most respectful and open-minded consideration. As 
one who was fortunate enough to be present at the incep- 
tion of the theory, and who welcomed enthusiastically 
the promise of fresh light which it seemed to hold, I am 
free, I think, from antecedent prejudice. But as the 
theory has been developed in article after article I have 
felt myself compelled to dissent, with steadily strengthen- 
ing conviction, from Professor Tupper’s contention, and 
it is the purpose of this article to make clear the grounds 
on which it seems to me that that contention, in spite of 
its uncommon plausibility, must be rejected. All stu- 


‘The Beiblatt zur Anglia for October-November, 1914, which con- 
tains (pp. 327-32) Koch’s review of Tupper’s article in the Publica- 
tions, reached me (on account of delays presumably due to the war) 
on March 2nd, a week after the last sentence of this paper had been 
written. Professor Koch’s conclusions and my own agree in general, 
and often in detail. I have, however, left this examination precisely 
as it stood, inasmuch as its angle of approach is somewhat different 
from Koch’s, and its scope considerably wider. 

“Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, XxIx (March, 1914), pp. 93- 
128 (hereafter referred to as Publications) ; “ Wilful and Impatient 
Poverty,” Nation, vol. 99, No. 2558 (July 9, 1914), p. 41 (referred 
to as Nation); “The Pardoner’s Tavern,” Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, xt (Oct., 1914), pp. 553-65 (referred to as 
Journal); “Chaucer’s Bed’s Head,” Modern Language Notes, xxx 
(Jan. 1915), pp. 5-12 (referred to as Notes); compare also “ Saint 
Venus and the Canterbury Pilgrims,” Nation, vol. 97, No. 2520 (Oct. 
16, 1913), pp. 354-56. 
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dents of Chaucer are under a debt to Mr. Tupper, whether 
they agree with him or not. A fresh and original eon. 
ception, maintained with an enthusiasm that vivifies dead 
facts, is of all too rare occurrence, and its “ Forth, beste. 
out of thy stal” is wholesome stimulus. But Mr. Tup- 
per would be the last to wish his vigorous challeng 
gird up our loins and give a reason for the faith that is 
in us, to go unanswered. He has already offered lis. 
pitality to various objections in his articles,? but he ani 
his erities have not met, apparently, on common grov 
In my own ease I wish to accept, without question, lis 
own choice of field and weapons. 

For Mr. Tupper insists with some vehemenee hia: 
those who fail to assent to his conclusions thus fail 
account of a lack of “the medieval perspective,” 


because of a “ critical astigmatism that either disregards 
the text altogether or sees it blurredly through the medium 


of modern lenses.”"* In what follows, therefore, I shial| 
confine myself rigidly to an examination of his argument 
on the basis of those authorities alone which he hinise) 
cites. And I shall ask regarding these authorities—ai 
Chaucer as well—only the question which Mr. Tupper 
has himself suggested: “ What did our medieval thinker 
mean by this?” ® And the point of view which I shal! 
endeavor to maintain throughout is that of the medieval! 
reader—the same “every man of the Middle Ages” to 


*See Publications, pp. 124 ff.; Journal, p. 565. 

* Journal, p. 565; ef. pp. 553-54. One could wish that Mr. Tupper 
had left the exemplification of one of his Sins entirely to the 
Manciple. “Chydinge and reproche ... [is] if he repreve him 
uncharitably of sinne, as ‘thou [Peter Bell of scholarship],’ ‘ thou 
[attenuating scholiast],’ and so forth” (Parson’s Tale, § 42). 
Still, like Phoebe, one had rather hear Tupper chide than less racy 
writers woo. 

* Journal, p. 554. 
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whom, in the articles in question, the appeal is constantly 
made. It is scarcely necessary to say, I think, to those 
who will read this paper, that I am in the fullest possible 
accord with the position that medieval literature must 
be interpreted in the light of “the conventions, the pre- 
conceptions, the literary mtlteu” of the medizval author’s 
times. It is, however, precisely because I regard Mr. 
Tupper’s interpretation, in its postulates and its con- 
clusions, as inconsistent with medieval modes of thought 
that I take issue with it. I am not in the least concerned, 
for the moment, with its bearing upon Chaucer's art. 
A priori, I could greet Mr. Tupper’s Chaucer “ as lightly 
as | were a larke,” and as a stranger give him welcome. 
But the case is not @ priort; it rests absolutely upon its 
author’s interpretation of the medieval point of view, 
upon the way in which he deals with medieval facts. 
The merits or demerits of the thesis per se are irrelevant, 
if it is based on a mis-reading of those facts. It is the 
foundations of Mr. Tupper’s theory, then, that concern us 
here? And in examining these foundations my aim is 
so nearly identical with his, that I cannot find better 
words for its expression than his own: “ This article is an 
implicit plea not only for the imaginative insight which 
enables us to enter into the life of another age and to 
read its poet’s words aright, but also for that humbler 
every-day quality of accurate observation which alone 
makes it possible for us to read a poet’s words at all.” § 


*See Journal of English and Germanic Philology, v1, pp. 513-69. 

‘I am compelled to emphasize this, for Tupper’s skill as an advo- 
cate is so uncommon, his style so racy and picturesque, and his 
enthusiasm for his doctrine so contagious, that (if he is read apart 
from his authorities) one feels that Chaucer should have done this, 
even if he didn’t. It is a necessary, even though an ungrateful task, 
to view Mr. Tupper’s “ many-hued theme” in dryer light. 

* Journal, p. 565. 
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I 


The thesis with which we are concerned is that of ay 
“ architectonic use of the motif of the Deadly Sins” jy 
the Canterbury Tales.' This treatment of the Sins js 
“not casual but erganic,”* and it is “as a convenient 
and suggestive device of construction ” that Chaucer uses 
it. The “ device of the Sins apparently came to the poet 
late,” * and with the Parson’s Tale “ Chaucer’s treatment 
of the Sins motif is already complete,” since “all the 
Sins are presented by precept and example.”* The 
Tales involved are those of the Physician (exemplifying 
Lechery), the Pardoner (Avarice and Gluttony), the 
Second Nun (Sloth), the Wife of Bath (Pride), the Man- 
ciple (Wrath), the Man of Law (Envy), and the Sum- 
moner-Friar group (Wrath). The argument, as applied 
to each Tale, rests, (1) on the adequacy of the stories as 
exempla of the Sins, as this is established by their use 
in Gower or elsewhere, or by their aptness;® (2) on the 
fact that “each of the stories [is] accompanied by a 
preachment against the Sin in question”;* (3) on the 
further fact that “with delightfully suggestive irony 
[Chaucer] oppose[s] practice to precept, rule of life to 
dogma, by making several of the story-tellers incarnate 
the very Sins that they explicitly condemn”; * while 
(4) “the crowning argument for Chaucer’s deliberate use 


1 Journal, p. 553; ef. Publications, p. 97. 

* Publications, p. 96. 

5 Ibid. 

* Publications, p. 117; cf. the whole paragraph. 
5 Publications, p. 125, text, and note 56. 

* Publications, pp. 100, 111, 128. 

" Ibid., pp. 100 ff.; cf. also p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 
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of the Sins mottf in the Tales under discussion [is] the 
close connection between these and Chaucer’s own de 
tailed discussion of the Sins in his tract on the Deadly 
Seven which forms so large a part of the Parson’s ser- 
mon.” ® Such, briefly, are the main outlines of Mr. Tup- 


per’s argument. 

I have, however, in my statement, greatly simplified 
the matter at one point. And it is that point which first 
concerns us. The seven (or eight) Tales just mentioned 
do not, as Tupper states his case, exemplify outright their 
respective Sins. The embodiment is indirect, through 
branches, concrete faults, or antitypes. Thus, the Physi- 
cian’s Tale represents Lechery, through its antitype Chas- 
tity; the Second Nun’s Tale, Sloth, through its branch, 
Idleness, the antitype of Undevotion (another branch), 
and a more general antitype, “bisinesse”; the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, Pride, both directly, and through its branch 
Inobedience; the Manctple’s Tale, Wrath, through its 
branch Chiding; and the Man of Law’s Tale, Envy, 
through the fault of “ Grueching” against Poverty, and 
the branches Sorrow at other men’s weal, and Detraction. 
The only Tales which, as Tupper states them, exemplify 
a Sin directly are the Pardoner’s (Avarice and Gluttony) 
and the Friar-Summoner group (Wrath). But in both 
cases this simplicity is only seeming. For in the Pardon- 
er’s Tale everything turns (as we shall see) upon the iden- 
tification of the Sin of which Hazardry and Blasphemy 
are to be regarded as branches, while in the Friar’s Tale 
it is Wrath in its branch of Cursing that is involved. In 
a word, we have to do with the branches of the Sins, as a 
series of indexes or exponents of the Sins themselves, and 
Mr. Tupper’s uniform assumption is that “every man of 


* Ibid., p. 114. 
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the Middle Ages must have recognized at once ”’ the Sin, }y 
its exponent.'® This brings us to the first factor in the 
theory that gives us pause. For in this assumption lies 
a very grave difficulty, which the articles in questioy 
greatly minimize. Were Mr. Tupper’s statements tha: 
follow quite in accordance with the facts, this difficulty 
might not be so serious. But the postulates of his entire 
argument have to do with the relation of the branches 
of the Sins to the main categories, and these postulates © 
demand the closest scrutiny. I shall first, then, deal with 
certain general considerations involved in these prelimi- 
nary assumptions. 

The Vices, we are told, unsystematized at first, “ were 
afterwards adapted to rigid categories, and acquired 
phases and features which soon became stereotyped.” ™ 
“More formal even than the sequence of the Sins are the 
traits assigned to each . . . Only voluminous reading in 
the literature of the Sins will enable one to distinguish 
readily all the branches and twigs of the deadly tree . . 
[But] generally the limits of variation are so definitely 
fixed that an exemplum of the Sins, even though its till 
or tag be lacking, can be referred easily to its appropriate 
head by the discriminating student of the old formula.” ™ 
Mr. Tupper grants that there are exceptions. “It is 
true that the formula of the Sins is not so fixed as to 
forbid all variations from its categories, but these varia- 


From the various forms in which the categories of the Sins 
were embodied, “ every medieval reader gleaned as intimate a know- 
ledge of the Sins as of his Paternoster and his Creed, and hence was 
able to respond to every reference to these, explicit or implicit" 
(Publications, p. 93). The italics are mine. Unless it is otherwise 
stated, that will uniformly be the case. 

% Publications, pp. 93-96. 

* Publications, p. 93. 

% Ibid., pp. 94-96. 
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tions soon become traditional and cause little confusion.’*+ 
I wish that I could exercise the same unfaltering confi- 
dence in the powers of the medieval mind. But the facts 
that immediately follow stand seriously in my way. 

For it becomes necessary to see just what these supposed- 
ly rigid and clear-cut categories really were, and I have the 
somewhat dismal task of presenting a summary of their in- 
tricacies. No statement will serve my purpose, for I do not 
care to set one statement over against another. The Mid- 
die Ages must for the moment speak for themselves. I 
shall use, as I have said, only the sources on which Mr. 
Tupper himself has drawn, and I shall temper complete- 
ness with merey by omitting many of these.'° There fol- 
low, as compactly as I can put them, the Sins with their 
branches, subheads, and “ speces,” as they appear in the 
Parson’s Tale, the Mirour de l’Omme, the Confessio 
Amantis, the Ayenbite of Inwit, and Jacob’s Well.1® To 
promote rapid survey, I shall italicize those branches or 
twigs which are common to two or more Sins. 


Parson’s TALe. 


Pride: Inobedience, Vaunting, Hypocrisy, Despite, Arro- 
gance, Impudence, Swelling of Heart, Insolence, Ela- 
tion, Impatience, Strife, Contumacy, Presumption, 


4 Tbid., p. 95. 

* Among them, the accounts in Piers Plowman, the Peélerinage, 
Handlyng Synne, the Cursor Mundi, Frére Lorens, Peraldus, ete. 
These omissions, it may be remarked, are all in Mr. Tupper’s favor. 
Every additional classification thus analyzed strengthens the case 
against the assumed rigidity of the categories—as any reader so 
inclined may easily demonstrate for himself. 

*Even so, I am omitting in almost every instance numerous 
“ privee speces,” some of which are no less ubiquitous than the major 
branches. I am also omitting, at this point, all but general refer- 
ences. My lists can easily be verified, for they follow in each case 
the order of treatment. The full references would double the 
space required. 
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Irreverence, Pertinacity, Vain Glory, Jangling—* and 
many another twig.” 

Envy: Sorrow at other men’s good, Joy at other men’s 
harm, Backbiting or Detraction (five “ speces” 
“ Grucching” or Murmuration, arising from Jinpo- 
tience, Avarice, Pride, Envy (Despite), or Ire (result- 
ing in Rancor, Bitterness, Discord, Scorning, Accus- 
ing, Malignity). 

Wrath: Hate, Discord, War, Homicide (including [a}¢, 
Backbiting, Wicked Counsel, Lechery), Hazardry 
Anger, Swearing, Adjuration and Conjuration, Divin- 
ing, Charms, Lying, Flattery, Cursing, Chiding and 
Reproach, Scorning, Wicked Counsel, Discord, Dou)! 
Tongue, Betraval of Counsel, Menace, Idle Words, 
Jangling, Japing. 

Sloth: Dread to begin good works, Despair, Somnolence, 
Negligence, Idleness, Tarditas, Lachesse, Undevotion, 
Tristitia. 

Avarice: Covetousness, Hard Lordships, Deceit between 
merchant and merchant, Simony, Hazardry, Fals 
Witness, Theft, Sacrilege. 


Gluttony: Drunkenness, Troubling of Spirit, Devouring 
of Meat, Distemper, Forgetfulness. 

Lechery: Adultery, Fornication, Deflowering—and the 
long list of varieties of Adultery. 


Mrrovr pr ’Omme.!? 


Pride: Hypocrisy, Vain Glory [Fool Emprise (1357), 
Flattery (1372)], Overweening [Presumption 
(1526), Vain Curiosity (1611), Derision (1635), 
Malapertness (1683)], Vaunting, Inobedience [ Des- 
pite (2152), Disdain (2257), Danger (2305), “ Gruc- 
ching” (2313), Murmuring (2323), Rebellion 


The subheads of each main branch are given in brackets after 
their respective branches. Since there are no rubrics in the Mirour 
for any but the major subdivisions, I have included in parenthesis, 
in this case, the line-numbers for the “ twigs.” 
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(2325), Contumacy (2326), Perverseness (2403), 
Contradiction (2404), Blasphemy (2438) ]. 

Envy: Detraction [Evil Tongue (2679), Defamation, 
(2906), Vituperation (2967), Reproof (2989) ], Sor- 
row for others’ Joy, Joy for others’ Sorrow, Supplan- 
tation [Ambition (3398), Circumvention (3401), 
Confusion (3433)], False-Seeming [Double Tongue 
(3529), False-Thinking (3651), Dissimulation 
(3658) ]. 

Wrath: Melancholy [Offense (3952), Impatience 
(3953), Irritation (3975), Provocation (3985) ], 
Contention [Mocking (4273), Slander (4292), De- 
famation (4292), “ Inquietacioun ” (4299) ], Hatred 
[Malice (4502), Malignity (4502), Rancor (4575), 
Tll-Will (4575)], Strife [Mutilation (4706), Fool- 
Haste (4741)], Homicide [Menace (4841), Terror 
(4843), Fright (4843), Murder (4863), Cruelty 
(4983), Vengeance (4993) ]. 

Sloth: Somnolence [Tendresce (5305) ], Indolence {| Vain 
Belief (5429), Cowardice (5462), Inconstaney 
(5462), Desire (5463), Pusillanimity (5463) ], 
Slackness [Sadness (5708), Obstinaey (5732), Des- 
pair (5761) ], Idleness, Negligence (6072). 

Avarice: Covetousness [Accusation (6315, 6325 ff.), 
Subtlety (6316, 6373 ff.), Perjury (6318, 6409 ff.), 
Trickery (6319, 6506 ff.), Ingratttude (6320, 6589 
ff.), False Oceasion (6351), Guile (6380), Plotting 
(6389), Cunning (6390), Lying (6495), Treachery 
(6506), Deceit (6507), Falsity (6408), Fraud 
(6544), Evil Device (6544), Conspiracy (6566), 
Confederation (6569), “ Champartie” (6571), Cir- 
cumvention (6578), Brokerage (6579)], Rapine 
[Robbery (6927), Theft, (6929, 7021 ff.), Sacrilege 
(6932, 7141ff.)], Usury [Subtlety (7309), False 
Contrivance (7309), Evil Device (7310)], Simony, 
Niggardliness. 

Gluttony: Voracity, Delicacy, Drunkenness, Superfluity, 
Prodigality [Extortion (8438) ]. 
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Lechery: Fornication, Rape, Adultery, Incest, Wantop- 
ness, 


Conressio AmMantis.!8 


Pride: Hypocrisy, Inobedience [Murmur, Complaint), 
Presumption, Vaunting, Vain Glory—antitype, Hu- 
mility. 

Envy: Sorrow for others’ Joy, Joy for others’ Grief, 
Detraction, False Semblant, Supplantation—anti- 
types, Charity, Pity. 

Wrath: Melancholy, Cheste, Hate, Contek [Foolhaste}, 
Homicide, War—antitypes, Patience, Mercy. 

Sloth: Lachesce, Pusillanimity, Forgetfulness, Negli- 
gence, Idleness, Somnolence, Tristesce—antitype, 
Prowess (including Gentilesse). 

Avarice: Covetousness, False Witness, Perjury, Usury, 
Parsimony, Ingratitude, Ravine, Robbery (including 
the treatment of Virginity), Stealth, Sacrilege—anti- 
type, Liberality. 

Gluttony: Drunkenness, Delicacy. 

[Lechery]: Incest (not otherwise directly treated). 


AYENBITE oF Inwyt.!® 


Pride: Untruth [Foulhood or Ingratitude, Madness or 
Folly, Apostasy (17-19) ], Despite [not praising, hon- 
oring, or obeying aright (19-21) ], Arrogance or Over- 
weening [Singularity, Prodigality, False Strife, 
Boasting, Scorn, Opposition (21-22)], Ambition 
[ Flattery, Simulation, Slander, Deceit, Evil Counsel, 
Conspiracy, Strife—“and uele ofre zennes” (22- 
23), Idle-bliss or Vain-Glory [in goods of nature, of 
fortune, of grace (23-25)], Hypocrisy [ + Avarice 
and Malice (25-26)], Fool-dread, Fool-shame (26). 


%f have given no references in the case of the Confessio. They 
may be easily found in Macaulay’s analysis, Works of John Gover, 
II, pp. xxxiii-Ixxxix. 

Ed. Morris (E.E.T.S.), pp. 16 ff. The numerals in parenthesis 
are the page-numbers. 
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Envy: Sorrow in other men’s Joy, False-deeming, Wick- 
ed Gladness, Worse Sorrow, Cursing (27), Bitterness, 
Treachery (28), Sins against the Holy Ghost [Pre- 
sumption, Despair, Hardness of Heart, Contempt of 
Penance, Striving against Grace, Warring against 
Truth (28-29) ]. 

Hate (=Wrath): Against one’s self [Suicide (29-30) ]; 
against God [“‘Grucching,” Blasphemy | ; against others 
[Chiding, Wrath, Strife, Desire of Vengeance, Man- 
slaughter, War (30) }. 

Sloth: Slackness, Timidity (‘‘ Arjnesse’’), Tenderness, 
Idleness | Léibaldry, Lechery|, Heaviness, Wickedness 
(31), Untruth, Dread, Forgetfulness (32), Slackness, 
Weariness (33), Unbuxomness, Impatience (33), 
“ Grucching,” Sorrow, Desire of Death, Despair (34). 

Avarice: Usury [seven varieties (35-37)], Theft [four 
varieties, including Adultery and Wicked Judges (37- 
38)], Robbery [six varieties (38-39) ], False Claim 
(Chalenge) [seven varieties, including False Witness, 
False Judges and Counsellors (39-40)], Sacrilege 
[seven varieties (40-41) ], Simony [six varieties (41- 
42)], Wickedness [ Apostasy, “ Grucching,” Treason, 
.Discord, False Accusation, ete. (43-44)], Chaffer 
[seven varieties (44-45)], Wicked Crafts, Wicked 
Games [Dicing, Lying, Blasphemy (45-46) ]. 

Lechery: Adultery {fourteen kinds (46-50) ]. 

Sin of the Month: i) Gluttony: Eating before time (50- 
51) [Evil Games (52)], Immoderate Eating and 
Drinking (52-53), Hypocrisy (53), Strong Yearning 
for Meat (55), Extravagance [Vain Glory (55)], Un- 
due Anxiety about Eating [three varieties (55-56) |; 
Lechery (56); “Sins of the Tavern” [Gluttony, 
Lechery, Swearing, Forswearing, Lying, Slander, 
Apostasy, Dispute, Cheste, Strife, Manslaughter, 
Theft (56-57) ]; ii) Sins of the Tongue: Idle Words 
[five sorts, including Ribaldry, Mocking, Scorn, Man- 
slaughter (58)], Boasting [five sorts (58-60) ], Flat- 
tery [five boughs (60-61) ], Detraction [five sorts (61- 
62)], Lying [three sorts, with Guile and Contek (62- 
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63)], Perjury and Swearing [seven modes of Swear. 
ing, including False Witness (63-65) ], Cheste [ Strife, 
Chiding, Evil Speaking, Slander, Reproach, Threat- 
ening, Discord (65-67) ], “ Grucching” | Murmuring 
a) against God, including “ Grucching” against Pov- 
erty, b) against man—as a result of Inobedience, 
Sloth, Impatience, Envy, or Felony (67-68) |, Oppo- 
sition (68-69), Blasphemy (70). 


Jacos’s WELL.”° 


Pride: Presumption [Singularity, Extravagance, Liti- 
giousness, Avaunting, Scorn, Anger (70-71)], Vain 
Glory [three sorts (71) ], Unbuxomness {| Despite, Dis- 
dain, Defiance (71-72) ], Boldness [ Unkindness, Wast- 
ing Time, A postasy—four kinds (72-73) ], Hypocrisy 
[three kinds (73-74)], Disdain (76), Impudence 
[two kinds (77) ], Sturdiness (77). 

Envy: False Deeming, Sorrow at others’ Good (82), 
Slander, Bitterness, Backbiting, Sowing of Discord 
(83), Restraining good beginnings, ruining him who 
would do right, and discrediting a good name (84); 
Sins against the Holy Ghost [ Presumption, Des- 
pair, Hardness of Heart, Contempt of Penance, Oppo- 
sition to Grace, Opposition to Truth (85)]. 

Wrath: Hate, Malice (90, 92), Vengeance, Wrath 
against God [“Grucching”’], against one’s self, against 
one’s household (91) or one’s neighbor, Hastiness, Wan- 
slaughter [Defamation (93)], Impatience [“* Grucch- 
ing” |, Blasphemy (94), Sowtng of Discord, Scorn 
(99). 


Sloth: “Slugness” (103-04), Tenderness (104-05), 
Idleness [Hazardry, Tavern-revels, Dancing, ete. 
(105-106)], Heaviness of Heart, Wickedness of 
Heart, “ Arweness” (106), Delay of Amendment 
(107), Recklessness or Negligence (108), Forgetful- 
ness, Faintheartedness, Lachesce, Slackness (109), 
Incbedience, Impatience, “ Grucching,” Heaviness, 
Langour, Despair (112). 


* Ed. Brandeis. (E.E.T.S.), pp. 68 ff. 
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Avarice: Idolatry, Ambition (120), Niggardliness 
(121), Treason (122), Usury [twelve kinds (122- 
24)], Simony (126-27), Theft [five kinds (128)], 
Robbery [six kinds (129)], Saertlege [eight kinds, 
including Adultery (130)], False litigation (130), 
Wickedness [Apostasy, Witcheraft, Charms (131), 
Conjurations, Manslaughter, Sowing of Discord 
(132)], Dishonest Trade [five kinds (133)], Disre- 
putable Crafts [ Prostitutes, Jugglers, Sham Cripples, 
«“ Lacchedrawers,” Japers, Heralds-at-arms, Cham- 
pions, Dishonest Tollers, Hangmen (134) ], Gambling 
[nine divisions, including Blasphemy and Inobedience 
(135)]. 

Gluttony: Eating and drinking out of time or out of 
measure [including Hypocrisy (142-43)}, Eating 
greedily, Eating over-dainty meats, Delicacy [Vain 
Glory (144), Distemper, in Jangling, Boasting, 
Drunkenness, Tavern-revels, Swearing, Lying, Chid- 
ing, Despising, Cursing (145)]; “Sins of the Tav- 
ern” [Gluttony, Lechery, Forswearing, Slander, 
Backbiting, Scorn, Chiding, Despite, Apostasy, Theft, 
Robbery, Strife, Manslaughter (148)]; Sins of the 
Tongue [ Idle-talk, Jangling (148), Boasting, Flattery 
(149), Backbiting (150), Lying (151), Forswearing 
—seven kinds (152-53), Chiding and Striving—seven 
kinds, including Disdain, Slander, Reproof, Menace, 
Discord (154)], “ Grucching” [a) against God, in- 
eluding “ Grucching”’ against Poverty,” b) against 
man (154-55)], Frowardness (155), Blasphemy 
(156). 

Lechery: fourteen degrees (160-62). 

These, then, are a few of the facts about the “ rigid ” 
categories. If we are going to be medieval, let us be it, 

a toute outrance ! 1 


™The interweavings of the antitypes of the Sins yield little in 
interest to the overlappings of the Sins themselves, and since Mr. 
Tupper deals also in antitypes, their inclusion would be highly per- 
tinent. But space is not available. In the Parson’s Tale the remedia 
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One thing is obvious at a glance. The “ definitely 
fixed limits of variation ” among the branches, which Mr. 
Tupper postulates,?* simply do not exist. The maze tha; 
I have in part reproduced is, both.in fact and ex hyjo- 
thesi, what the medieval reader had. No simplification 
of the facts is possible, unless we renounce once for ql] 
the medizval point of view. Yet Mr. Tupper sweep. 
ingly simplifies. “It is true that the formula of th 
Sins is not so fixed as to forbid all variations from its 
categories, but these variations soon become traditional 
and cause little confusion.” ** And he proceeds to illu: 


trate the “ limits of variation.” ‘“ For instance, Swearing 
or ‘Great Oaths’ is usually classed under the head of 
Wrath, and yet in Langland more than once it is trans- 
ferred to Gluttony both as a fault of the mouth and as ; 
feature of tavern-revel. So, too, Chiding as a Sin of th 
Tongue, is sometimes found apart, as in the Ayenbite an 


Mireour du Monde, from its category of Wrath. Povert: 
finds a place under both Pride and Envy, and oceasional|\ 
under Avarice; yet here there are obvious distinctions in 
the point of view.” °* That is all. The list of thre 
variations which Tupper gives is utterly (however unin- 
tentionally) misleading, and the impression thus pro- 
duced is peculiarly unfortunate. For the point involve: 
is one which is absolutely vital to his argument. The 
relative fixity of the categories—wnhich is the inevitabl 


follow their respective Sins. See especially Eilers, pp. 567 ff. In 
the Mirour de VOmme each branch of each Sin has its corresponding 
antitype. See the long series beginning with 1.10177. The chief 
antitypes for the Confessio Amantis are given above. For the Ayenbité 
see ed. Morris, pp. 130ff. (summarized in the Introduction, pp. 
xciv ff.). For Jacob’s Well, see ed. Brandeis, pp. 238 ff. For one or 
two concrete instances, see below, pp. 300, n. 74; 327 ff.; 347, n. 21. 

* Publications, p. 96. 

8 Publications, p. 95. 

* Publications, pp. 95-96. 
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implication of his brief enumeration of exceptions, as 
well as something which he explicitly asserts—is funda- 
mental to his further assumption of the immediate and 
accurate convertibility (in the minds of medieval read- 
ers) of branches in terms of head Sins.2° Unless the 
branches have these fixed associations, so that they may be 
intelligibly employed as the constant indexes or exponents 
of a given Vice, the theory falls to the ground. The 
slightest scrutiny of the partial summary given above 
affords ample evidence that branch after branch *° moves 
hither and thither among the categories in a fashion 
which defies all definite assignment to this Sin or that. 
Mr. Tupper’s list of three traditional variations would be 
the better for a supplement. Here is one which, like his, 
does not even approach completeness, but which is suffi- 
cient for our purposes.** 

Discord appears under Pride,?* Wrath,?® Envy,®° Av- 
arice,*! and Gluttony (Sins of the Tongue) ; °° Scorning, 


under Wrath,®? Envy,** Pride,®> Sloth,®* and Gluttony 


*T am not exaggerating Mr. Tupper’s position. See Publications, 
p. 93, ll. 8 ff.; p. 96, Il. 5 ff.; Journal, p. 555, 2, Il. 5 ff., ete. 

*Including seven out of the ten on which Mr. Tupper bases his 
argument—Inobedience, Chiding, “ Grucching ” against Poverty, De- 
traction, Hazardry, Blasphemy, Cursing. 

* At the risk of the charge of pedantry, I shall give in this article, 
so far as possible, the reference for every statement of fact that I 
make. I am challenging assertions, and I wish my own to be sus- 
ceptible of immediate verification. 

* Cursor Mundi, 1. 27604; Pélerinage, 1. 14070; Raymund of Penna- 
forte (Petersen, Sources of the Parson’s Tale, p. 27). 

*T, 563 (§ 35), 640 (§ 45); Jacob’s Well, p. 99. 

*T, 510; Cursor Mundi, 1. 28174. 

* Ayenbite, p. 43; Jacob’s Well, p. 132. 

* Ayenbite, pp. 66-67. 

*T, 635 (§ 43); Jacob’s Well, p. 99. *T, 510. 

* Ayenbite, p. 22; Jacob’s Well, p. 70; Handlyng Synne, p. 109; 
Piers Plowman, C. vu, 22 ff., B. x11, 277. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 105. 
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(Sins of the Tongue) ; ** Lying, under Wrath,®® Aya; 
ice,** Pride,*® Lechery,*! Sloth,*? and Gluttony (both jn. 
dependently ** and as a Sin of the Tongue **) ; Despite, 
under Pride,*® Envy,*® Gluttony,*? and Wrath; 48 Jang. 
ling, under Pride,*® Wrath,®° Gluttony,®! and Avarice; 62 
Japing, under Wrath,®* Avarice,** Gluttony,®® Sloth, 
and Lechery;°* Flattery, under Wrath,*® Pride,®® and 
Gluttony ®° (Sins of the Tongue) ; Charms and Divining, 
under Wrath,®! Avarice,®? and Sloth; ® Prodigality, wn- 
der Pride,** Gluttony,®** and the Vice opposite to Avar- 
ice; °° Despair, under Sloth,®* Envy,®* and Lechery; © 


** Ayenbite, p. 58. ST, 607 ($39). 

® Mirour, ll. 6495 ff.; Ayenbite, p. 45; Pélerinage, ll. 18175 ff; 
Cursor Mundi, 1. 27833. 

“ Piers Plowman, B. x11, 288; Handlyng Synne, p. 125. 

“Cursor Mundi, 1, 27924. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 113. * Jacob’s Well, p. 145. 

“ Ayenbite, pp. 62-63; Jacob’s Well, p. 151. 

*T, 390; ete. “T, 505. * Jacob’s Well, p. 145. 

* Peélerinage, ll. 15680 ff.; Jacob’s Well, p. 100. 

“T, 405; Ayenbite, p. 20; Cursor Mundi, ll. 27620-22. 

*T, 648. 

% Piers Plowman, B. 11, 94; Jacob’s Well, pp. 145, 148. 

8 Mirour, 1. 6286. ® Piers Plowman, B. 11, 94. 

ST, 650. %* Jacob’s Well, p. 113. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 134. t Piers Plowman, B. xm, 353. 

"ST, 610-15 (§ 40). 

® Mirour, ll. 1369 ff.; Pélerinage, ll. 14644 ff.; Ayenbite, p. 23; 
Handlyng Synne, p. 121. 

© Ayenbite, pp. 60-61; Jacob’s Well, p. 149. 

“T, 602-605 (§§ 37-38). 

@ Jacob’s Weli, pp. 131-32. ® Cursor Mundi, |. 28311. 

% Ayenbite, p. 21; Jacob’s Well, p. 70. 

® Mirour, ll. 8401 ff.; Ayenbite, p. 55. 

® Confessio, v, 7644-45. , 

“T, 692 ($56); Pélerinage, ll. 13932 ff.; Handlyng Synne, p. 
170; ete. 

* Ayenbite, p. 29; Jacob’s Well, p. 85. 

© Raymund of Pennaforte (Petersen, p. 27); Mirror of St. Ed 
mund, p. 24. 
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Anger, under Wrath,’® Pride,” and Sloth; ** Ambition, 
under Pride,** Avarice,* and Envy; ** Adultery, under 
Lechery *® and Avarice;‘* Hypocrisy, under Pride,** 
Gluttony,”® and Sloth; *° Treason, under Avarice,*! En- 
vy,®? and Pride; §* Menace, under Pride,** Wrath,®* and 
Lechery ; 86 Slander, under Wrath,** Envy,** Sloth,®® and 
Gluttony” (Sins of the Tongue) ; Malignity, under Envy,” 
Avarice,®? and Wrath ;°* Cursing, under Wrath,’* Envy,” 
and Gluttony; °° Vain Glory, under Pride ®* and Glut- 
tony; ° Forgetfulness, under Sloth *® and Gluttony ; ?°° 
Accusation, under Envy **? and Avarice; 1°"; Apostasy, 
under Avarice?°* and Pride; ‘°* Homicide, under 


*T, 582. 1 Jacob’s Well, p. 70. 

®Gaytryge’s Sermon (E. E.T.S., 26), p. 13. 

® Ayenbite, p. 22. ® Mirour, ll. 3396 ff. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 120. *T, $75; ete. 

" Jacob’s Well, p. 130; Ayenbite, p. 37; cf. Confessio, v, 1). 6135 ff. 

*JT, 390; Mirour, ll. 1057 ff.; Peélerinage, ll. 14588; Handlyng 
Synne, pp. 110 ff. 

® Ayenbite, p. 53; Jacob’s Well, p. 143. 

® Pélerinage, ll, 13921 ff. 

"= Ayenbite, p. 43; Jacob’s Well, p. 122; Cursor Mundi, |. 27824. 

© Pélerinage, 11.14982-15232; Handlyng Synne, pp. 142-43. 

® Frére Lorens (Eilers, in “ Essays on Chaucer ”—Chaucer Soc.— 
Pt. v, p. 511); Handlyng Synne, p. 125. 

“ Handlyng Synne, p. 126. 

* Mirour, 1. 4841. 8% Cursor Mundi, |. 28517. 

* Mirour, 1, 4292; Jacob’s Well, p. 93; Gaytryge, p. 12. 

 Jacob’s Well, p. 83; Mirour, ll. 2906 ff. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 113. “T, § 41. 

*” Ayenbite, p. 66. * Ayenbite, p. 27. 

"T, 510. * Jacob’s Well, p. 145. 

*Frére Lorens (Eilers, p. 543). "I, 390; ete. 

*® Mirour, 1. 4502. 

* Jacob’s Well, p. 144; Ayenbite, p. 55. 

* Ayenbite, p. 32; Jacob’s Well, p. 109; Confessio, tv, 539-886. 

mT, $25. mT, 510. 1 Mirour, 1. 6315. 

* Ayenbite, p. 43; Jacob’s Well, p. 131. 

™ Avenbite, p. 19; Jacob’s Well, p. 73. 


9 
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Wrath *°° and Avarice; '°* Cruelty, under Wrath *”' and 
Pride; '°® False Semblance, under Avarice?°® and En. 
vy;1° Betraying of Counsel, under Pride™ and 
Wrath; *!* Mocking, under Avarice™’* and Wrath; 
Extortion, under Avarice '* and Gluttony; 1° False Wit. 
ness, under <Avarice™?* and Envy;''* Hate, under 
Wrath '!° and Envy; ?2° Evil Counsel, under Pride, 
Wrrath,'*? and Sloth; ?** Frowardness, under Pride,'*# 
Sloth,’*> and Gluttony '*® (Sins of the Tongue) ; (on- 
sptracy, under Avarice’** and Envy '*8; Presumption, 
under Pride !*® and Sloth; 1*%° Sacrilege, under Avyar- 
ice 18" and Lechery; '** Double Tongue, under Wrath '* 
and Envy; 1** Ingratitude, under Pride '*> and Avyar- 
ice ; 136 Strife, under Wrath !** and Pride; '%*% Perjury, 


%T, 564; etc. 

1% Jacob’s Well, p. 132; Cursor Mundi, 1, 27838. 

1 Wirour, 11. 4983 ff.; ete. 

8 Pélerinage, ll. 14192 ff. 1 Pélerinage, ll. 17879 ff. 

1° Mirour, ll. 3469 ff.; Confessio, 11, 1879 ff. 

1 Handlyng Synnez, p. 125. 43 Handlyng Synne, p. 196. 

27, 645, (§ 47). 4 Yirour, ll. 4273 ff. 

57, 750 ff.; Ayenbite, pp. 38-39; Jacob’s Well, p. 129. 

46 Handlyng Synne, pp. 218-19; Mirour, ll. 8438 ff. 

“7, 795; Ayenbite, pp. 39, 44; Jacob’s Well, p. 131; Piers Plow- 
man, B. x11, 359; Confessio, v, 2863. 

18 Piers Plowman, B. v, 89. mT, § 35; ete. 

*” Raymund of Pennaforte (Petersen, p. 27); Gaytryge, p. 12. 

11 Frére Lorens (Eilers, p. 511); Ayenbite, p. 23. 

27, 566, 637. 

13 Jacob’s Weil, p. 105. 1” Cursor Mundi, ll. 27800, 28358-59. 

14 Cursor Mundi, 1. 27617. 1311, 800; ete. 

5 Cursor Mundi, 1. 28252. 18 Cursor Mundi, |. 27946. 

36 Jacob’s Well, p. 155. ST, § 46. 

27 Mirour, |. 6566. 1% Mirour, ll. 3529, 3580, 3599, etc. 

8 Cursor Mundi, |. 27662. ™ Ayenbite, p. 18. 

9 T 390; ete. %* Confessio, v, 4887 (see gloss). 

1 Mirour, 1. 4633; Ayenbite, p. 30. 

8 Ayenbite, p. 22. 
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under Avarice?®® and Gluttony; '*° Ribaldry, under 
Pride,'#7 Sloth,’4* and Gluttony.'** 

The branches that definitely link themselves with Mr. 
Tupper’s argument I shall consider later. Here it is 
sufficient to note that Inobedtence (Unbuxomness) appears 
under Pride, Sloth, Avarice, and Gluttony (Sins of the 
Tongue), and through its antitype Obedience, under 
Lechery, Wrath, and Envy; Detraction, under Pride, En- 
vy, Wrath, and Gluttony (Sins of the Tongue) ; “ Grucch- 
ing” or Murmuration, under Envy, Pride, Wrath, Sloth, 
Avarice, and Gluttony (Sins of the Tongue) ; Hazardry, 
under Wrath, Avarice, Sloth, and Gluttony; Blasphemy, 
under Wrath, Pride, Avarice, and Gluttony (Sins of the 
Tongue); Chiding, under Wrath, Pride, Envy, Glut- 
tony, and Sins of the Tongue; Cursing, under Wrath, 
Envy, and Gluttony; Impatience, under Wrath, Pride, 
Envy, and Sloth.—Is it true, as Professor Tupper states, 
that “ these variations soon become traditional and cause 
little confusion”? Could the medieval reader, even 
though he were “ a discriminating student of the old for- 
mula” '4* (which he probably was not), refer any one of 
a score or two of branches—not to speak of an exemplum 
without its tag—easily to its appropriate head ? 

The truth, of course, is that the categories of the Seven 
Deadly Sins are neither “ rigid,” nor “ stereotyped,” nor 
“strict.” They overlapped and interwove, and the same 
specific Sin appears now in this group, now in that. That 
is one salient fact. But there is still another—a media- 
val phenomenon of no small significance, which Mr. Tup- 
per has also totally overlooked. For “ swmmae and ser- 
mons, ‘ mirrors’ and manuals, hymns, ‘ moralities,’ books 


1% Confessio, v, 2866. ™ Jacob’s Well, p. 113. 
 Jacob’s Well, p. 153. 48 Piers Plowman, C. vit, 435. 
* Handlyng Synne, p. 126. ** Publications, p. 96. 
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of exempla, rules of nuns and instructions of parish 
priests, catechisms of lay folk and popular penitentials, 
such famous allegories as De Guileville’s Pélerinage ” 5 
—not to speak of Dante, and Langland, and Gower, and 
Spenser—all show a surprising lack of Mr. Tupper’s 
faith in the medizval reader’s powers of divination. 
One and all, they employ the most explicit rubrics, titles, 
headings, to designate their groups and “ place” their 
branches, so that the wayfaring man, though medizyal, 
should not err therein.’*® It could not have been other- 
wise. When Mr. Tupper insists that titles or tags were 
unnecessary, he is running counter to one of the most 
striking facts that characterize the medieval treatment 
of the Sins—the constant and explicit indication of a 
given Sin’s provenience at the moment among the cate- 
gories. For a given fault belonged to the Sin where, at 
the moment, it was put. Without explicit indication, the 
position of scores of faults (and even branches) among the 
categories was indeterminate. If Mr. Tupper does not 
feel that, the Middle Ages did, and they consistently 
guarded against the confusion inherent in the nebulous 
boundaries between Sin and Sin. Whatever else may be 
true of the method of dealing with the Sins which Mr. 
Tupper finds in Chaucer, it is at least unmedizval. And 
to prove up to the hilt the exemplification in a tale of a 
given branch may be still to leave the question of the Sin 
exemplified an absolutely open one. 

Nor is the reason for this state of things far to seck. 
As‘ Professor Manly has pointed out, “in the Middle 


** Publications, p. 93. 

1 Spenser, for example, drew freely on the branches for the traits 
which he combined in his portraits of the Sins (see these Publica- 
tions, XXIx, pp. 410ff.)—but each portrait was named. Dante’s 
method is also explicit. 
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Ages the Seven Sinus were treated as tempers or tendencies 
out of which particular misdeeds grow. And, naturally, 
the same deed, the same sin, may originate in any one 
of several different tempers or tendencies.” ‘47 One need 
go no farther than the Parson’s Tale for evidence. ‘“* And 
as wel comth Ire of Pryde, as of Envye; for soothly, he 
that is proude or envious is lightly wrooth.” #8 “ In this 
forseyde develes fourneys there forgen three shrewes: 
Pryde, that ay bloweth and encreseth the fyr by chydinge 
and wikked wordes. Thanne stant Envye, and holdeth the 
hote iren upon the herte of man with a peire of longe 
tonges of long rancour. And thanne stant the sinne of 
contumelie or stryf and cheeste, and batereth and forgeth 
by vileyns reprevinges.” '*° “ Envye and Ire maken bit- 
ternesse in herte; which bitternesse is moder of Acci- 
die.” 1° “ After Glotonye, thanne comth Lecherie; for 
thise two sinnes been so ny cosins, that ofte tyme they 
wol not departe.” 1° Nor could a better concrete illus- 
tration be given than one which the Parson himself pro- 
vides. “ Grucching or murmuracioun” (I, 497-514) is 
given as a branch of Envy. “ Somtyme it springeth of 
inpacience ’’—and Impatience is the Parson’s tenth twig 
of Pride. “Somtyme comth grucching of avarice... 
Somtyme comth murmure of Pryde ... And somtyme 
grucching sourdeth of Envye ... and [they] grucche, 
and murmure prively for verray despyt ... Som tyme 
grucching comth of ire or prive hate, that norisseth ran- 
cour in herte ... Thanne cometh eek bitternesse of 
herte ... Thanne cometh discord ... Thanne comth 
scorninge ... Thanne comth accusinge ... Thanne 


™ Modern Philology, vu, p. 115. This statement is quoted (Mod- 
ern Language Review, v, p. 19) with assent by R. W. Chambers, 
whose medievalism Mr. Tupper accepts. 

T, $32 (de Ira). ™T, $53 (de Accidia). 

T, §34 (de Ira). wiT, § 74 (de Lururia). 
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’ 


comth malignitee’”’—and in the section under Wrath, 
hate, discord, and scorning are duly given as branches of 
that Sin. The confusion of the categories is, to say the 
least, as essential a fact as their rigidity. The simplitica- 
tion of the complexity inherent in the very conception of 
the Sins is not a medieval, but a modern point of view. 
In a word, the premises of Mr. Tupper’s argument are 
large assumptions. The simplification which he postv- 
lates is unwarranted by the facts.'°* It “ necessitates "— 
if I may quote—“ not only a disregard of all evidence 
but an insensibility to the trend of medieval thought.” '** 
Yet on that simplification the whole structure rests. | 
shall come to that in a moment in detail. Meantime 
there is one other general consideration that appears from 
even a cursory reading of the summaries that I have given. 
The range of the categories is practically all-inclusive. 
If one is to tell tales at all, one is foredoomed to run into 
them. If there is any story involving human sin or 


frailty (or its opposite—for there are the antitypes) that 
could not qualify as an exemplum of some branch or other 
of the Seven Deadly Sins, such a story would rival “ the 
soleyn fenix of Arabye.” Nor is it necessary to go far 


37 have preferred in this discussion to present at first hand the 
facts as they lie in Mr. Tupper’s own sources, without referring to 
the work of others. But anyone who wishes a judgment that car- 
ries the weight of absolute authority may turn to the chapter on 
“ Classification of Sins” in Lea’s History of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences in the Latin Church, Vol. 1, chap. Xx, pp. 233-284 
(especially pp. 238-44), for statements far stronger than mine 
regarding the labyrinth of the Sins. For there was not only the 
immeasurable complication of the branches, but the still further 
practical impossibility of laying down rules to determine whether 
a given fault was even Deadly Sin at all. 

® Publications, p. 105. Mr. Tupper has just been speaking of 
Chaucer’s close adherence “to the strict categories of human errors 
recognized by all his contemporaries.” 
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afield for the evidence. The exemplum-books are full of 
it, but I shall come nearer home. Let us take the stories 
that Chaucer told (or meant to tell) in his “ Seintes 
Legende of Cupyde.” What happened to them at the 
hands of Gower? Pyramus and Thisbe exemplify Wrath, 
under its branch of Contek; 1°54 Dido and Eneas, Sloth 
(Lachesse) ; **® Medea and Jason, Avarice (Perjury) ; }*° 
Lucretia (on Mr. Tupper’s principle),1°" Lechery, under 
its antitype of Chastity ; °* Theseus and Ariadne, A varice 
(Ingratitude);*°° Philomela and Tereus, Avarice 
(Ravine) ;*®° Demophon and Phyllis, Sloth (Forgetful- 
ness).!®! Of the tales which Chaucer names but does not 
tell, Ulysses and Penelope exemplify Sloth (Lachesse) ; '*? 
Tristram and Isolde, Gluttony ([{Love-]Drunken- 
ness); 18% Paris and Helen, Avarice (Sacrilege) ; '** 
Canace and Machaire, Wrath (Melancholy) ; '®° Deianira 
and Nessus, Hnvy (False-Semblant);'** and as for 
Ceix and Alceone (to round out the Man of Law’s list), 
they illustrate Sloth (Somnolence).'®* But does even 
Mr. Tupper for a moment suppose that these old and 
distinguished stories stood for these Sins in the minds of 
medieval readers apart from Gower’s explicit labelling of 
them as they entered into the framework of his poem? '*8 
Would the man of the Middle Ages have so “ placed ” 


™ Confessio Amantis, 111, 1331 ff. 

ay, 7 &. #7 See below, pp. 306 ff. 

8 y, 3247 ff. *8 vit, 4754 ff. 

™ y, 5231 ff. 

my, 551 ff. In Purgatorio, xvi, 19 ff., Philomela (or Progne) 
is an example of Wrath. 

2 Iv, 731 ff. 65 TIT, 143 ff. 

3 tv, 147 ff. 36 7, 2145 ff. 

*3 v1, 467 ff. ry, 2927. 

“4 y, 7195 ff. 

** It is unnecessary to remark that Chaucer himself did not regard 
them as “Sins Tales.” 
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them, without their tag?*® They are simply “ impress. 
ed soldiers’ (as Dr. Mosher has well put it) 27° in Goy. 
er’s army, and few of the myriads of medieval tales wor, 
free from liability to such conscription. The “ aptness” 
of a story to exemplify a Vice‘? counts for little, for 
(once given the all-embracing compass of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, their branches, and their antitypes, and the 
branches of their antitypes) the story would be far to 
seek that was not potentially a “Sins Tale.” Nor does 
the fact that a story was once so used thereby create for 
it a Deadly Sins tradition. Dido, Medea, Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and the rest appear and reappear, after Gower a: 
before, with no trace of the confessional upon them.'™ 
Neither “ aptness” nor previous use may be given too 
much weight.!*% 

These are general considerations. In the light of them 
let us examine the details of Mr. Tupper’s argument. 


II 


I shall consider first the Tales that are not common to 
Chaucer and Gower—namely, the Pardoner’s Tale, the 
Friar-Summoner Group, and the Second Nun’s Tale. 

The Pardoner’s Tale, to which Mr. Tupper has de- 


*° T hope I may not be thought so unfair to Mr. Tupper’s argu- 
ment as to imply that the case of the Legend stories is parallel at 
all points with the case, as he states it, for the Canterbury Tales in 
question. I am concerned, for the moment, solely with “the ade- 
quacy of ... stories as exempla of the Sins” (Publications, p. 100). 

1° The Exemplum in England (Columbia University Press, 1911). 
p. 126. 

™ Publications, p. 111. 

72 See, for example, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
vill, pp. 546-65. 

*® See below, pp. 304-05. 
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voted a separate article,’ is apparently his strongest card 
among the three. For the Pardoner stands, ex hypothesi, 
for Avarice and Gluttony. He tells a tale which may be— 
and sometimes is—construed as an exemplum against 
Avarice. He himself is avaricious, and he preaches (as 
he is the first to tell us) against the very vice which he 
practices. He also inveighs against Gluttony, and is him- 
self no ascetic. And (as in accordance with the argument he 
should) he draws upon the Parson’s Tale. None of this, 
to be sure (except the heightening of the tavern-setting), is 
new; the superb irony of prologue, sermon, tale, and epi- 
logue has long been recognised.? What is new is the 
contention that “ the rascal is formally tlustrating [the] 
Deadly Sins” of Avarice and Gluttony,® as his contribu- 
tion to Chaucer’s architectonic use of the Sins motif. 
And it is Avarice and Gluttony alone (it must be noted) 
for' which he stands, for “in his exposition of [these | 
two Sins ... there is little opportunity for any intrusion 
of other elements.” * The Pardoner, then, according to 
the theory, exemplifies two Sins only—Avarice and Glut- 
tony. Let us look for a moment at Mr. Tupper’s problem. 

The Pardoner starts out with the account of his stock 
sermon against Avarice. Incidentally he mentions, as 
homiletic motives, Flattery, Hypocrisy, Vain Glory (all 
branches of Pride), and Hate (a branch of Wrath).° 


* Journal, pp. 553-565. Compare Publications, pp. 98, 105, 107- 
08, 115, 124. 

*See, for example, The Atlantic Monthly, Lxxt1, pp. 829 ff. 

* Publications, p. 115. 

* Publications, p. 124. In the article on “The Pardoner’s Tav- 
ern” the conception of Gluttony is expanded to “Sins of the Tav- 
ern” (Journal, p. 559); there is “ evidence of the strongest that the 
Pardoner is exemplifying only the vices of the tavern” (Journal, 
p- 558). 

*C, 409-11. 
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After a passing glance at his own lecherous proclivities,’ 
he comes to his “ moral tale ””—an “ ensample ” (such as 
“lewed peple loven”’),’ “which,” he distinctly says, “/ 
am wont to preche, for to winne” (461). It is one of hix 
own sermons, accordingly, such as he has just described, 
which he proposes to rehearse. The exemplum has its 
setting in a tavern (463-82),° and in the vivid preliminary 
account of the tavern-revels, Hazardry (465, 467), (lut- 
tony (468), Blasphemy (472-75), and Lechery (481-82) 
all find a place. Having mentioned these Sins, the Par- 
doner “ falls into the well-worn exempla track” (for it 
is his well-worn sermon that he is preaching), and _pro- 
ceeds to take them up in order, and to deal with them in 
true exemplum fashion—first Lechery (483-89) and 
Homicide (488-97)° as the result of Drunkenness; then 
Gluttony in general (498-548), with its subhead Drunk- 
enness in particular (549-88). Having finished with 
Gluttony he comes to Hazardry (590-628), especially as 


it applies to those in high estate (595-628). Hazardry 
disposed of, he proceeds to Blasphemy (629-60)—revert- 


? 


ing at the close to the “ bieched bones two,’’ whose fruit 


is “ Forswearing, tre, falsnesse, homicyde” (657). 
Then follows the exemplum, which pays its respects to 
Drunkenness (705), Blasphemy (708-09), and Hazardry 
(751), in its course toward its climax, Homicide, as the 
result of Avarice. Thereupon we have the peroration: 


*C, 453. 

"C, 435-37. 

*It may well have had this setting in Chaucer’s source, as Mr. 
Tupper (following Miss Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne 
Prestes Tale, pp. 98-100) hints (Publications, p. 98, n. 8). The 
headings which Miss Petersen quotes, however, do not include “ de 
Gula.” 

*With this paragraph compare particularly the Suwmmoner’s 
Tale, D, 2043-78; see below, p. 281. 
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O cursed sinne, ful of cursednesse! 

O traytours homicyde, o wikkednesse! 

O glotonye, lucurie, and hasardrye! 

Thou blasphemour of Crist with vileinye 
And othes grete, of usage and of pryde!* 


And then the Pardoner ends orderly where he began: 


Now, goode men, god forgeve yow your trespas, 
And ware yow fro the sinne of avaryce.™ 


Here is “ goddes foyson”’ of the Seven Deadly Sins! ™* 
Avarice, Gluttony, Lechery, Wrath, Pride—five of the 
Seven—specifically named; three branches of Pride 
(Flattery, Hypocrisy, Vain Glory) and two of Wrath 
(Hate, Homicide) referred to; and Hazardry and Blas- 
phemy given each its own special and (so far as Chaucer 
tells us) independent place. Mr. Tupper’s problem is to 
reduce all this to two sole Sins. For the Pardoner stands 
in his scheme for Avarice and Gluttony alone. How does 
he solve it ? 

He does it, in the first place, by dropping the pilot. 
The close connection between the Tales concerned and 
the Parson’s sermon is, as we have seen, “ the crowning 
argument for Chaucer’s deliberate use of the Sins motzf.” 
And in the present instance it is “ the large plunderings 
of the Pardoner from the Parson’s reflections on Avarice 
and Gluttony and its auxiliary vices ” that “ betoken ... 
that the raseal is formally illustrating those Deadly 
Sins.” 7% The argument from the Parson’s Tale, then, 


*C, 895-99. 

™C, 904-05. 

“TI need scarcely say that I have no quarrel with the view that 
Chaucer knew the Seven Deadly Sins and made superbly artistic 
use of the material that they afforded him. It is from a schema- 
tizing of them, which stands in sharp conflict with the facts and 
with itself, that I dissent. 

*% Publications, pp. 114-15. 
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applies both in general and in particular to the Pardon. 
er’s Tale. But “ the large plunderings of the Pardoner” 
are not only from Mr. Tupper’s two Sins, Avarice an 
Gluttony; they are even more largely from the Parson's 
discourse on Wrath.’ That is inconvenient, for even to 
allow one Tale to represent two Sins is stretching a point; 
to make it the representative of three, by including 
Wrath, would be for the theory a fatal embarrassment of 
riches. This Mr. Tupper evidently sees. “ It ts true,” he 
says, “that in the Parson’s Tale, Hazardry is included 
under Avarice [he fails to state that it is also included 
under Wrath; see I, 580] ... and Great Oaths under 
Wrath; but,’ ete. Again: “It ts interesting that the 
Parson, like Peraldus, includes Hazardry under Avarice 
and Great Oaths under Wrath. This arrangement, how- 
ever,’ 16 ete. It ts both true and interesting, and it is 
also of vital moment to the validity of Mr. Tupper’s 
reasoning. The Parson’s Tale is the “crowning argu- 
ment ”—till it runs counter to the theory; then, “ fare- 
wel feldefare” ! If Mr. Tupper’s thesis is to be accepted, 
it must be on the basis of his evidence. And it is playing 
fast and loose with evidence to assert on one page that the 
Pardoner’s borrowings from the Parson show that he is 
illustrating Avarice and Gluttony, and then to announce 
on another that it is “interesting” that the very points 
on which most stress is laid belong in the Parson’s Tale 
to Avarice and Wrath. 

And to Wrath the Pardoner’s “ plunderings ” undoubt- 
edly belong in large degree. It is under Wrath that the 
Parson’s long discourse on Blasphemy is found (I, 


* See below, pp. 264-67. 

8 Publications, p. 105, n. 26. 

* Journal, p. 562. I shall consider the “but” and the “how- 
ever” below. 
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587 ff.). And the greater part of what the Pardoner 
says of “ othes false and grete ” ** is drawn directly from 
the section “ de Ira” of the Parson’s Tale.1* Moreover, 
Chaucer here (as Professor Tupper does not point out)?® 
is in accord with the Ayenbite,?° Raymund of Penna- 
forte,2! Frére Lorens,?* the Cursor Mundi,?* Gaytryge’s 
Sermon,** and Jacob’s Well.2° Even Hazardry, in con- 
nection with Blasphemy, is brought in the latter directly 
under Wrath.*® Furthermore (and this too Mr. Tupper 
does not note), the Pardoner’s shoulder-bone of a sheep 
with its use as a charm for curing animals (and even men) 
comes also from the Parson’s Tale, under Wrath.*7 Yet 
the Pardoner’s exposition is “ of the two Sins of Avarice 
and Gluttony.” “ There is little opportunity,” we are 
told, “ for any intrusion of other elements.” But Wrath, 
unlike “the many-hued theme of Love,” ** is scarcely an 
intrusion—except upon the necessity of avoiding identi- 
fication of the Pardoner with too many Sins. The facts 


are clear. Blasphemy in the Parson’s Tale is a branch of 
Wrath, and the Pardoner draws his discourse on Blas- 
phemy largely from the Parson’s Tale. On Mr. Tupper’s 


*C, 629 ff. The phrase “as olde bookes trete” is immediately 
followed by actual quotation from the Parson’s Tale. 

*See Herrig’s Archiv, LXXXVII, pp. 39-41 (and Skeat’s notes) for 
the source of ll. 631-37, 648-50, and 472-75. 

* He names only Peraldus. 

»P. 30. =L. 277 

* Petersen, p. 27. ~ FP. 12. 

* Filers, pp. 525-28. = Pp. 94-95. 

* See on p. 100 the exemplum of the quarrelsome dicer and his 
blasphemy. 

“JT, §37: “ But lat us go now to thilke horrible swering of adju- 
racioun and conjuracioun, as ... in a shulder-boon of a sheep.” 
“Charmes for woundes or maladyes of men, or of bestes” is under 
belief in “divynailes” (§38). See C, 350-360, 361-71. 

* Publications, p. 124. 
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own hypothesis, “every man of the Middle Ages mus; 
have recognized at once” that along with Avarice and 
Gluttony the Pardoner represented Wrath.2® Yet Wrat) 
finds no place in the schematizing of the character. 

But that is not quite all. With an unconscious irony 
that Chaucer would have loved, Tupper has treasured wp 
Wrath against the day of Wrath. For he must show that 
the Summoner’s Tale draws on the Parson’s sermon too. 
But in this case it is the section “ De Ira” on which the 
Summoner must draw, since he exemplifies Wrath. Now 
the Summoner’s borrowings from the Parson, as Mr. 
Tupper gives them, are these: 


This every lewed viker or person”™ 
Can seye, how Jre engendreth homicyde. 
Tre is, in sooth, executour of pryde.™ 


Homicide and Pride, therefore, come under Wrath, and 
the fact that the Summoner in so declaring is drawing on 
the Parson’s Tale is one of the arguments *? advanced by 
Mr. Tupper to demonstrate that the Summoner stands 
for Wrath. But when the Pardoner asserts in his account 
of Blasphemy that the fruit of Hazardry is 


Forswering, ire, falsenesse, homicyde ;* 


*Tupper has apparently forgotten, when he makes his state- 
ment in the Journal (p. 562) that “it is interesting that ti 
Parson, like Peraldus, includes . . . Great Oaths under Wrath,” that 
he has said in the Publications (p. 95): “ Swearing or ‘ Great Oaths’ 
is usually classed under the head of Wrath.” 

* Videlicet, “Every man of the Midddle Ages.” 

=D, 2008-10. This is the beginning of “the hundred-line homily 
against Ire” (Publications, p. 113), and both Tupper and Skeat 
refer the lines to I, 564 f., 534: “ Of this cursed sinne of Ire cometh 
eek . . . homicyde ... And as wel comth Jre of Pryde.” 

* No. 3, on p. 113 (Publications). 

*C, 657. 
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when in his final summary he refers to “ traytours 


9 


homicyde... 


And othes grete, of usage and of pryde—* 


then we have “an orderly exposition in the true exem- 
plum manner of the two Deadly Sins illustrated by his 
story... first, cursed Avarice, that leads to homicide; 
then Gluttony.” *° What is sauce for the Summoner 
should be sauce (one would think) for the Pardoner. 
Finally, Mr. Tupper overlooks the fact that his argument 
from irony requires the inclusion of Wrath. No other of 
the Pilgrims is so angry as the Pardoner: 


This pardoner answerde nat a word; 
So wrooth he was, no word ne wolde he seye.* 


Like Brahma, Wrath might surely say: “ They reckon ill 
who leave me out.” 

What Mr. Tupper actually does, in order to escape the 
disastrous saddling of (at least) three Sins upon the Par- 
doner, is no less instructive. Blasphemy may not remain 
under Wrath, where his own insistence on the importance 
to his argument of the Parson’s Tale has clearly put it. 
He is compelled to identify it with another Sin, Gluttony. 
And this brings it at once into close juxtaposition with 
Hazardry. “ The two other accessories of Gluttony #7— 
Hazardry and Blasphemy—are always closely associated 
in medieval literature.” ** But in the case of Hazardry 


*C, 896, 899. *% Journal, p. 562. 

*C, 956-57. He is far more angry than the Summoner, for he 
could speak. See D, 1665 ff. 

“The third is Lechery. The same dire necessities of Mr. Tupper’s 
argument that exclude Wrath forbid also that Lechery should be 
treated as an independent Sin. It is one, of course, in the categories. 

“Journal, p. 560. They are commonly (but not “ always”) as- 
sociated with each other; they are by no means always, as we 
shall see, associated with Gluttony—which is all that counts. 
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Mr. Tupper once more runs counter to the Parson's Jule. 
For the Parson does not include Hazardry under G\ut- 
tony. “It is interesting that the Parson, like Peraldus, 
includes Hazardry under Avarice.” *® And again it is 
rather more than “ interesting.” For the Pardoner o)- 
viously includes it under Avarice too. In the first place, 
he distinguishes it from Gluttony as clearly as words can 
make distinctions: 


And now that I have spoke of glotonye, 
Now wol I yow defenden hasardrye.” 


In the second place, he immediately proceeds, in the very 
next lines, to reproduce part of the Parson's section upon 
Avarice: 


Hasard is verray moder of lesinges, 

And of deceite, and cursed forsweringes, 
Blaspheme of Crist, manslaughtre, and wast also 
Of catel and of tyme.* 


Now comth hasardrye ... of which comth deceite, false othes 
. . « blaspheminge and reneyinge of god... wast of godes, mis- 
spendinge of tyme, and somtyme manslaughtre.* 


What becomes—I can only ask again—of the “ crowning 
argument”? Either “the Parson’s portrayal of thie 
Vices . . . enters into the framework of the Sins Tales 
and makes obvious the ‘ application’ of each,” ** or it does 


® Journal, p. 562. 

“C, 589-90. In the Pardoner’s sermon Gluttony, Hazardry, and 
Blasphemy are co-ordinate heads (if clearly marked divisions mean 
anything). The last two are not (like Lechery) “annexed un-to 
glotonye.” 

“C, 591-94, 

“1, 793 (De Auaricia). See Herrig’s Archiv, Lxxxvn, p. 40. Mr. 
Tupper actually quotes this passage from the Parson’s Tale (Journal, 
p. 562) as part of his justification of the assignment of Hazardry 
to Gluttony, without the slightest intimation of the fact that the 
Parson is discussing a branch of Avarice. 

“© Publications, p. 116. On the preceding page Mr. Tupper tells 
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not. So far as the Pardoner’s Tale is concerned, Tup- 
per’s treatment of his climactic argument, in wresting 
Blasphemy from Wrath and Hazardry from Avarice, ut- 
terly vitiates his own contention. 

Let us leave the relation of Hazardry and Blasphemy 
to the Parson’s Tale, and consider Hazardry, for the mo- 
ment, as it appears elsewhere. It is not only the Parson 
(like Peraldus) who includes it under Avarice. It is the 
tenth bough of Avarice in the Ayenbite,** where its treat- 
ment occupies over half a page, with two exempla.*? It 
is the tenth bough of Avarice in Frére Lorens.*® It is 
one of the ten branches of Avarice in Jacob’s Well,*? 
where it has nine divisions, including Blasphemy. And 
it is ineluded under Avarice in the Pélerinage.*® The 
Parson’s Tale, Peraldus, the Ayenbite, Frére Lorens, and 
Jacob’s Well, that is, all class it definitely as one of the 
subheads of Avarice, and the Pélerinage connects it with 
that Vice. Tupper cites three cases of its occurrence 


under Gluttony. “ Both the Ayenbite, p. 52, and Piers 
Plowman, B. v, link Gluttony and games of chance.” *® 
And he compares a mention of “ludi inordinati et pro- 
hibiti” from a discussion (apparently) of “ Gula” in 
Bromyard.°® As for the Ayenbite, the case is not quite 


us that “ the conclusion is irresistible that such a borrowed treatment 
of each Sin is neither unconscious nor casual, but deliberately de- 
signed.” 

“Pp. 45-46. 

“The Ayenbite is one of Mr. Tupper’s witnesses for Gluttony 
(Journal, p. 561). See below, p. 270. 

“ Eilers, pp. 543, 548. 

“Pp. 134-35. “ pe thredde fote brede wose in coueytise is foly 
pley; pat is, at be tabelys & at pe dyse,” ete. 

“Li. 18426-30. 

” Publications, p. 105, n. 26. This is introduced by the “but” 
referred to above (p. 264, n. 16). Compare Journal, pp. 561-62. 

» Ibid. 


10 
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as Mr. Tupper states it. For in “ The Pardoner’s Tay. 
ern” he is more explicit: “ Hazardry . . . is one of th, 
subheads of Gluttony in the Ayenbite of Inwit (p. 52). 
It is not a “subhead” at all—except of Avarice. |t js 
mentioned on p. 52 as one of the “ manye kueades ” 

men do (“ase playe at ches. oPer ate tables”) wnier 
the first bough of Gluttony, which is “ to ete beuore time” 
(p. 51). The “ oper bo3” comes after the bare mention 
(in one line, as compared with the full treatment as 
subhead under Avarice) of chess and tables. As for 
Piers Plowman, B. v, I am willing to waive the point, 
although I find in the passage no mention of what can 
fairly be called “ games of chance.” *! The passage from 
Bromyard I cannot speak of at first hand. In any case, 


the weight of Tupper’s own “ rigid categories ” ®* inelud- 


ing his chief witness, the Parson—is against his classifica- 
tion. His own postulate is that “ every medixval reader 


gleaned [from such formulations] as intimate a knowl- 
edge of the Sins as of his Paternoster and his Creed, and 
hence was able to respond to every reference to these, 
explicit or implicit.” If such a reader knew (and the 
whole argument rests on the assumption that he did) Per- 
aldus, or the Parson, or Dan Michel, or Deguileville. or 
(later) Jacob’s Well, would he at once recognize Hav- 


* [ suppose Mr. Tupper has in mind (he unfortunately gives no 
explicit reference) the “chaffare” in ll. 327-43. But on this see 
Englische Studien, v, p. 150. “Chaffare” (it may be remarke:! 
is, as Mr. Chambers rightly points out, the eighth bough of Avaric’ 
in the Ayenbite (see Modern Language Review, v, p. 20). It is 
also included under Avarice in Jacob’s Well (pp. 133-34) and Piers 
Plowman (B. x11, 380). And as Brocage (with which, as Mr. Cham- 
bers notes, it is identical), it appears under Avarice in the Mirour 
(1. 6579). Compare especially Mirour, ll. 6283-85. 

= In none of his authorities is Hazardry a branch of Gluttony, 
as in five it is of Avarice. 
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ardry as Gluttony? But the point is one that scarcely need 
be labored further. 

We must, however, look at the matter from another 
(but still medigval) point of view. Mr. Tupper has 
called three witnesses—the Ayenbite, Piers Plowman, 
and Bromyard—for Hazardry as associated with Giut- 
tony. For Blasphemy as subordinate to Gluttony he cites 
Piers Plowman,®® Bromyard,** and Barclay.*> But now 
we are confronted in still another fashion with the va- 
garies of those “ strict categories of human errors,” the 
strictness of which is the foundation stone of Mr. Tup- 
per’s argument. We have seen that Hazardry appears 
under Avarice not only in the Parson’s Tale, but also in 
Peraldus, Frére Lorens, the Ayenbite, Jacob’s Well, and 
the Pélerinage. But that is not all. It appears under 
Sloth in the Cursor Mundi,®* the Mirour de ’ Omme,** 
Wyelif,5* and Jacob’s Well.°® And it is included under 
Wrath (as well as under Avarice) not only in the Par- 
son’s Tale itself,®° but also in Jacob’s Well.*! Blasphemy 
appears under Wrath not only in the Parson’s Tale, but 
also in the Ayenbite, Raymund of Pennaforte. Frére 
Lorens, Gaytryge, the Cursor Mundi, and Jacob’s Well.®* 
It also appears under Avarice in the Ayenbite,®* Piers 
Plowman,** the Mirour,® the Pélerinage,®® and Jacob’s 
Well.8* And it is included under Pride in the Cursor 


* Publications, p. 105, n. 26; Journal, p. 561 (“ B, v1, 92” should 
read “ B, 11, 92”). 

* Tbid. © T, 580. 

® Journal, p. 561. *P. 100 (eremplum). 

*L. 28338. ® See above, p. 265. 

*L. 5779. *P. 45. 

® Ed. Arnold, 11, p. 145. * B. xu, 383. 

* P. 105, 1. 13. “Li. 6433 ff. “Li. 18176 ff. 

“P. 135. It is also included under Sins of the Tongue (Gluttony) 
on pp. 153, 156. 
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Mundi ** and the Mirour. Hazardry and Blasphemy, 
that is, are classed as branches (in each case) of at least 
three Sins besides Gluttony. Moreover, Mr. Tupper’s 
own illustrations are peculiarly unfortunate.?° The yer, 
yf first—that of the unlucky dicer who loses his eye as the 
| result of his blasphemy—appears in the A yenbite ™ wider 
Avarice (Wicked Games). The exemplum on p. 624 0! 
\) Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, has the heading: * [)e 
: iracundia et blasphemiis et periuriis et inuidia superie 
A ii gracie”’; the others in the list have no headings whai- 
soever, so far as Herbert indicates. The stanzas imme- 
i} diately preceding the quotation from Barclay’s “ Of carde 
players and dysers” have much to say of Wrath, but 
nothing of Gluttony.7* Barelay’s “Of Blasphemers 
and sweres” lays stress on Hnvy.7* The only one ot 
the Seven Deadly Sins with which Hazardry and Blas- 
phemy are not directly associated in the authorities 


* LI. 27608-15. LI). 2437 ff. 
” Journal, pp. 560-62. He is illustrating the fact that Hazardry 
ii and Blasphemy “are always closely associated in medieval litera- 
i ture.” Their association with each other (it must be said again) is 
a familiar commonplace—in life as in the categories (see, for in- 
stance, Romanic Review, 1, pp. 116-17). It is only examples 
; their association with Gluttony that are relevant to Mr. Tupper’s 
git argument. 
a ™P, 45. 
oe ™ Exces of watchynge doth players great damage 
i And in that space oft Venus doth them blynde... 
; Also this game troubleth oft theyr mynde 
With wrath them makynge vnstable as the wynde.. 
| A couetous herte by game is kept in fere 
{ And styrred to yre euer when it can nat wyn... 
And so the more that wrath doth hym inflame 
The more backwarde and lewdly goeth his game (I, 71). 


Mr. Tupper’s quotation is from the next stanza but one. 


See u, p. 130, stanzas 2-3. 
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which Mr. Tupper cites is Lechery. And Lechery in the 
argument is included under Gluttony. Out of these 
conflicting witnesses Mr. Tupper picks the ones that suit 
his theory. But what assurance has he that “ the medi- 
eval reader” would have hit on the same ones? Or, 
indeed, how can he tell that that convenient collective, 
resolved into its constituent individuals, might not have 
chosen very variously? Is it not possible that some 
among them might even have been. faithful to the Parson ¢ 
The truth of course is that, without some tag, no mortal, 
however preternaturally medieval, could refer a given 
branch “easily to its appropriate head.” And in the 
ease of the Pardoner’s Tale it is not “ Chaucer, temp. 
1390,” but that incorrigible modern, Mr. Tupper, who 
has confined the Pardoner within the pale of just two 
Sins, by deleting Wrath, and assigning to Hazardry and 
Blasphemy their place with Gluttony, rather than with 
Wrath, or Avarice, or Sloth, or Envy, or Pride. 

I know that Tupper has taken final refuge in “ the 


develes temple.” ** For his latest position is that the 
Pardoner’s harangues “are directed against those vices 
which are ever associated with taverns in medieval tra- 
dition.” 5 And so, “in accounts of the Deadly Seven we 
find that Gluttony includes ‘Sins of the Tavern,’ and 
moreover that these sins are the very vices enumerated by 
Chaucer.” ** Tt is true that they are, but they are also a 


“See Journal, p. 562: “This arrangement, however [i. e., the 
Parson’s interesting slip in his classification of Hazardry and Blas- 
phemy], does not debar the poet, when fashioning the Pardoner, 
from combining Dicing and Swearing in the traditional conception 
of the Glutton as a lord of tavern revels and misrule rather than as 
a mere slave of food and drink.” 

% Journal, p. 557. 

* Journal, p. 559. Why Mr. Tupper does not say “In some ac- 
counts,” or even “In three accounts,” I do not know. Among his 
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good deal more. Mr. Tupper cites the two tavern pas. 
sages from the Ayenbite and Jacob’s Well, and quotes 
them in part. But he does not quote the list of the * Sins 
of the Tavern” from either. In the Ayenbite it is as 
follows: “ glotounye. lecherie. zuerie. uorzuerie. lyeje, 
miszigge. reneye god. euele telle. contacky. and to uele 
oPre manyeres of zennes. Der ariseP Pe cheastes. fe 
strifs. Pe manslajPes. Der me tekP to stele: and to hongi, 
Pe tauerne is a dich to Pieues.” *7 That includes (besides 
Gluttony and Lechery) Wrath (in its branches of Contek, 
Cheste, Strife, Manslaughter—waiving Forswearing alto- 
gether), Avarice (as Theft), and Envy (as “ miszigge ” 
—and it does not include Hazardry. In Jacob’s Well the 
list is: “ glotonye, leccherye, for-sweryng, slaundryng, 
bakbyting, to scorne, to chyde, to dyspyse, to reneye god, 
to stele, to robbe, to fyjte, to sle, & manye ofere swiclie 
synnes. And pus he [the devil] heldyth hem be fe throte 
of glotonye in fe scolehous of his tauerne. he techyth 
his dyscyples to mysgouerne here tungys” ™®’—and then 
follow immediately, as “ Tavern Sins,” the ten Sins of 
the Tongue: Idle-talk, Boasting, Flattery, Backbiting, 
Lying, Forswearing, Chiding and Striving, “ Grucching,” 
Frowardness, Blasphemy.*® All the “ Deadly Seven” 


own authorities “Sins of the Tavern” are given explicif treatment 
as such in only the three which he names. And one of thes 
(Jacob’s Well) is in all probability a fifteenth-century document 
(ed. Brandeis, p. xiii). 

™ Pp. 56-57. 

™P. 148. 

* Pp. 148-156. The provenience of the Sins of the Tongue is made 
even more explicit at the close of the enumeration. “ Out of pis 
glotonye ... springeth out at be mowth ofte, in pe feendys scole- 
hows of be tauerne, a tre, pat is, euyl tunge ... pe tre euyll tunge, 
pat springeth out of be wose of glotonye, hath x. braunches, pat is, 
x. spyces, & iche of bo spyces hath many levis, bat is, many cir- 
cumstauncys” (pp. 156-57). 
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(except perhaps Sloth) are there—once more without 
Hazardry.®° The “Sins of the Tavern” are on the one 
hand vastly too inclusive ; in one embarrassing particular, 
on the other hand, they scarcely include enough. Their 
wide inclusiveness, moreover, is obvious from another 
fact. The tavern appears in the categories themselves as 
the locus of other Sins than Gluttony. That is the case 
under Pride, in Piers Plowman; *! under Avarice, in the 
Mirour de 1Omme; *? under Sloth, in Wyclif ** and 
Jacob’s Well; ®* under Youth, the daughter of [dleness, 
in the Pélerinage.*® The tavern, in other words, is on 
precisely the same footing as the Tournament in Hand- 
lyng Synne, where (under Sloth) Mannyng turns aside, 
in a famous passage, to demonstrate that tournaments 
involve all the Seven Deadly Sins: “ Of tournamentys y 
preue Perynne, Seuene poyntes of dedly synne.” ** For 
the “ Sins of the Tavern” are far less a formula than a 
rough sketch of the familiar facts of life. People eat 
and drink in taverns (that being precisely what they’re 


there for), often to excess. When (as a result) they are 
drunk, they are apt to grow lecherous. They also amuse 


® Similarly, in the third example (Ship of Fools, 1, 93) which Mr. 
Tupper gives (Journal, p. 560), Barclay (whose only direct refer- 
ence to taverns in the whole passage is the line which Tupper 
quotes) adds to Gluttony and Lechery the following: Discord (p. 
93), Murder, Theft (94), Wrath, Cruelty (95), Strife, Chiding, 
Blasphemy, Hazardry (96). The title of the section is “ Of glotons 
and dronkardes.” 

"C. vu, 50; B. x1, 304. 

“Li. 6285, 6304. 

* Ed. Arnold, m1, p. 145. 

“ P. 105—where the point at issue is the leaving of “pi parysch- 
cherche & pi seruyse” for the tavern, precisely as in the case of 
Gluttony in Piers Plowman (B. v, 308-14). 

© Li. 11618 ff. 

“ Ll, 4573-74. The passage includes I]. 4571-4626. 
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themselves there in other ways—playing at dice for onc 
and when they play at dice they swear, and frequently 
grow angry, and sometimes kill. That is as much a fae 
today as it was “in medieval tradition ”’—witness eyery 
morning’s paper. The use of a tavern and its revels as 
an apt and integral setting for a character is, per sv, 
absolutely independent of any schematic relation what 
soever to the Seven Deadly Sins. Or would Mr. Tupper 
see a “ Sins Character” in Falstaff? Chaucer has ey. 
ployed the tavern setting in a piece of matchless irony, 
But that irony needs no appeal to a categorizing of two 
Sins for its support.*? 

Is it not obvious that all this tanglement arises from 
a struggle to wrest a magnificent and free creation—a 
superb and complex masterpiece of ironical characteriza- 
tion, matched only by that of the Wife of Bath herself 
into conformity with a schematic type? And an impos- 
sible schematic type at that, one has to add. For Chaucer 
himself has stated his own theme. The Pardoner’s de- 
claration is explicit and reiterated: 


My theme is alwey oon, and ever was— 
*“ Radix malorum est Cupiditas”.. 


*In a racy passage in “The Pardoner’s Tavern” Mr. Tupper in- 
sists (Journal, p. 564) that the pseudo-Chaucerian “Prologue of 
the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Canterbury ” 
could not be derived from the Pardoner of the General Prologue, 
nor from “the hypocritical exponent of Avarice known to every 
reader,” but is, indeed, from “the gluttonows Pardoner of his pro- 
logue and tale, lickerish, lecherous, blasphemous ”—and so on. 
This is trichotomy with a vengeance. Schematizing has now had its 
perfect work in the equation: Pardoner =General Prologue (neu- 
tral) + exponent of Avarice + exponent of Gluttony. What the 
Tale of Beryn does show is the fact that Chaucer’s medieval con- 
temporaries took his Pardoner not as a schematic figure, but as a 
man. 
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Therfor my theme is yet, and ever was— 
“ Radiz malorum est cupidigas.” * 


And the Pardoner and his maker surely knew. The theme 
of the Tale is Avarice—and Avarice is “ radix malorum.”’ 
If most of the other Seven Sins also come in, they have their 
warrant. Tupper’s two are either one too many or three 
or four too few. There is no alternative. To insist that 
“the Pardoner’s summary of sins in the application at 
the close of his tale (C, 895-99)®® . . . is an orderly ex- 
position in the true exemplum manner of the two Deadly 
Sins illustrated by his story and by his own practice and 
assailed in his sermon ” *°—so to insist comes perilously 
near “ high-handed wresting of the evidence into accord 
with a preconceived verdict.” *' That summary, as well 
as the other—“ Forswering, ire, falsnesse, homicyde ”— 
ean not be brought under Avarice and Gluttony alone 
even by an appeal to the “Sins of the Tavern.” To do 
so, it is necessary to emulate the Glutton’s cooks—to 


“stampe, and streyne, and grinde” the twigs and 
branches, “ and turnen substaunce in-to accident.” ®? 


* C, 333-34, 425-26. And with the same text the Parson begins his 
sermon on the Vice (I, § 62). 

® See above, p. 263. 

” Journal, p. 562. 

" Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxv, p. 179. 
These are Mr. Tupper’s own words regarding the members of the 
Bonn Seminar. I cannot but feel that, without in the least intend- 
ing it, he has fallen into the same fallacy—against which, he re- 
marks, “ argument is impossible.” 

“With Mr. Tupper’s statement about the Tale itself I should 
unreservedly agree, were it not for his “ primarily ”: “ Nobody can 
doubt that the Pardoner’s Tale is primarily an eremplwm of Avar- 
ice” (Publications, p. 98, n. 8). So far as Chaucer is concerned, we 
have the Pardoner’s text to guide us, and that is enough. But one 
could wish that Mr. Tupper had pointed out the fact that the story 
is not an ewemplum of Avarice at all in a large number of its var- 
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III 


In the case of the Pardoner we have had one Tale as 
the exemplification of two Sins. In the Friar-Summoner 
group we have one Sin divided between two Tales. And 
precisely as in the Pardoner’s Tale Mr. Tupper has de- 
leted Wrath in the interest of Gluttony, so in the Sum- 
moner’s Tale he suppresses Gluttony in the interest of 
Wrath. “That the Summoner’s Tale is . . . directed 
against Wrath is indicated not only by the anger of poor 
Thomas and the boar-like frenzy of the friar, but by the 
hundred-line homily against Ire,’ which is put into this 
same friar’s mouth (D, 2005-2090).”? In this same 
friar’s mouth, however, is also put a sixty-eight line ser- 
mon (to be precise) directed against Gluttony (D, 1873- 
1941). Its purport is unmistakable. It is a panegyric 


iants. It is not so even in the Buddhist analogue, the 48th 
Jétaka, which contains the remark about Avarice. See the “ moral 
lesson ”’—the recoil of the plot upon the plotter—with which it 
concludes (Originals and Analogues, p. 422). The moral is the same 
in the third Arabian version (ibid., p. 430; cf. the moral of the 
second, p. 429), and in the analogues from the Libro di Novelle 
(“‘cosi paga Domenedio li traditori,’ p. 133) and the Morlini No- 
vellae (“ Nouella indicat: nec esse de malo cogitandum: nam quod 
quis seminat, metit,” p. 134). Primarily, the story is an exemplum 
of “this even-handed justice [which] Commends the ingredients 
of our poison’d chalice To our own lips.” Its application to Avar- 
ice is secondary. Even the Pardoner does not make this application 
explicitly. It is implicit, however, not only in his text, but also 
in ll. 904-05. Incidentally, Mr. Tupper has incautiously followed 
Skeat’s summary (Oxford Chaucer, 111, p. 439) of the version from 
Le Ciento Novelle Antike. In the original Christ does not “ warn 
his disciples against the fatal effects of Avarice,” except by impli- 
cation. See the text in Originals and Analogues, p. 131. 

? This touch of rhetorical exaggeration (for the sermon has eighty- 
five lines) is perhaps not very important, but it happens to have 
some bearing upon the point at issue. 

* Publications, p. 113. 
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on the abstinence of friars as contrasted with the ways of 
“burel folk,’ who live “in richesse and despence Of 
mete and drinke, and in hir foul delyt.””* Nor does it 
merely inveigh against Gluttony by implication. It is 


entirely explicit: 
Fro Paradys first, if I shal nat lye, 


Was man out chaced for his glotonye; 
And chaast was man in Paradys, certeyn.‘ 


That is clear enough in its bearing, but happily we have 
other testimony too. Mr. Tupper has recently shown ® 
that “all of the Scriptural exempla of fasting put into 
the mouth of the friar [in the Suwmmoner’s Tale] are 
taken directly from one or two chapters in the second book 
of the [famous tract of Jerome, ‘ Against Jovinian ’] ”— 
although he passes over in absolute silence, in his discus- 
sion of the Friar-Summoner group,® the presence of these 
same significant exempla. On the three lines just quoted 
from the Summoner’s Tale, however, he thus comments 
in his latest article: “ It is significant that this very pas- 
sage from Jerome ts used by the Pardoner in his attack 
upon Gluttony (C, 508 f.). ... This use of a common 
source in these two tales of the Sins is suggestive.” 7 It 
is significant, and it is suggestive, for it proves irrefra- 
gably (if proof were needed) that the friar’s first homily 
is directed against Gluttony, and “ it seems surprising— 
if the oversights of Chaucer scholars can any longer awake 
surprise—that ” Mr. Tupper failed to see the implica- 
tions of his own very sound observation. 


*D, 1874-76. Cf. ll. 1880, 1883, 1898-1900, 1907-08, ete. 

*D, 1915-17. 

* Notes, pp. 8-9. But see also Modern Language Notes, February, 
1915, pp. 63-64. 

* Publications, pp. 112-13. 

* Notes, p. 9. 
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But the friar does not stop with these explicit lines, 
He is no less unambiguous later: 


Fy on hir pompe and on hir glotonye! ... 
Me thinketh they ben lyk Jovinian, 

Fat as a whale, and walkinge as a swan; 
Al vinolent as botel in the spence.’ 


He is preaching, then, a sermon against Gluttony.” And 
as in the case of the Friar’s Tale Chaucer “ doubles the 
story’s aptness” by the exquisite irony of the contrast 
between the homily and the friar’s own hypocritical Deli- 
cacie: 

‘Now dame,’ quod he, ‘Je vous dy sanz doute, 

Have I nat of a capon but the livere, 

And of your softe breed nat but a shivere, 

And after that a rosted pigges heed, 

(But that I nolde no beest for me were deed), 

Thanne hadde I with yow hoomly suffisaunce. 

I am a man of litel sustenaunce. 

My spirit hath his fostring in the Bible.’ ” 


Indeed, he has trebled the aptness. For the Summoner 
himself, who tells the tale, is both a glutton and a lecher: 


*D, 1927-31. 

*Compare also with the friar’s repeated emphasis on abstinence 
and prayer (e. g., ll. 1870-73, 1879, 1883-84, 1900, 1905, 1939) the 
Pardoner’s statement (still under Gluttony) : 


. alle the sovereyn actes, dar I seye, 
Of victories in th’ olde testament, 
Thurgh verray god that is omnipotent, 
Were doon in abstinence and in preyere; 
Loketh the Bible, and ther ye may it lere (C, 574-78). 


The friar’s sermon might well be an exposition of that text! 

”D, 1838-45. This is at least as valid for the argument as 
Tupper’s “boar-like frenzy of the friar,” which is also in the Tale 
itself! 
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As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe . 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 

And for to drinken strong wyn, reed as blood. 

Than wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood... 
He wolde suffre, for a quart of wyn, 

A good felawe to have his concubyn 

A twelf-month, and excuse him atte fulle™ 


“With delightfully suggestive irony,” then, in the friar’s 
sermon against Gluttony Chaucer has “ opposed practice 
to precept, rule of life to dogma, by making [the Sum- 
moner| incarnate the very Sin that [he] explicitly con- 
demn[s].” 22 Even the “ homily against J re,” moreover, 
includes Gluttony too. For the story of Cambyses (D, 
2043-2078) is an exemplum against Drunkenness as well 
as Wrath.1* Indeed (since Tupper has raised the point 
of numerical values), if we regard the thirty-five lines of 
the Cambyses exemplum as common to Gluttony and 


4A, 626, 634-36, 649-51. The implications of his disease are 
patent to anyone who knows the significance in medieval medicine 
of the remedies which Chaucer names. 

* Publications, p. 107. The Summoner’s Gluttony and Lechery 
that are the very essence of the man certainly constitute as valid 
evidence (still assuming Mr. Tupper’s point of view) as the natural 
outbreak of Wrath after the Friar has told his tale. 


. Irous Cambyses was eek dronkelewe .. . 
A lord is lost, if he be vicious; 
And dronkenesse is eek a foul record 
Of any man, and namely in a lord... 
For goddes love, drink more attemprely ; 
Wyn maketh man to lesen wrecchedly 
His minde, and eek his limes everichon (2043-55). 


With the last, compare the Pardoner on Gluttony: 


A lecherous thing is wyn and dronkenesse 

Is ful of stryving and of wrecchednesse .. . 
Thou fallest, as it were a stiked swyn.. 
For dronkenesse is verray sepulture 

Of mannes wit (C, 549-50, 556, 558-59). 
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‘ 


Wrath, we have fifty lines devoted to Wrath alone as 
against sixty-eight devoted to Gluttony alone. But we 
need not chop logic about numbers. The homily against 
Gluttony is of at least equal weight with the homily 
against Wrath. Yet Mr. Tupper does not even mention 
it. An argument can scarcely be taken very seriously 
that deals in this fashion with the facts. | 

But the Summoner’s Tale does not stand alone in Tup- 
per’s scheme. It forms a Wrath-group with the Friar’s 71), 
And Tupper gives two “ potent reasons ”’ for regarding this 
latter Tale as “an exemplum of Cursing (Wrath). ' 
The force of the first I frankly cannot see. How the notori- 
ous “ strife between friars and possessioners or beneficed 
clergy”’ that finds mention in Langland’s illustration of 
Wrath (B. v, 136-52) furnishes “a wonderfully exact 
parallel to the angry quarrel between the Friar and the 
Summoner” is beyond my ken. Langland does not de- 
scribe a quarrel ?® at all, and the Summoner is not.a 
possessioner. The second reason involves a rather glaring 
lapse into the use of the ambiguous middle. “ The Friar’s 
story of the nemesis of hell-pains brought upon a cursing 
summoner by the heart-felt curses of his intended victim 
exemplifies most accurately the section on Cursing in the 
Parson’s discussion of Wrath (I, 618 f., § 41).” The two 
“eursings” are not the same thing at all. The first 
refers (as Tupper himself recognizes 1*) to the archdea- 
con’s curse—that is, excommunication; the second and 
third are cursing in the sense of malediction. It is not 


™“ Publications, pp. 112-13. 

% That does come in, and vividly enough, in the following lines 
about the nuns (153-65). 

%* Publications, p. 113 top. But on p. 115 Mr. Tupper remarks 
that Chaueer “draws upon the Parson’s discourse on Anger . . . for 
the exact motif of the Friar’s tale of retribution.” 
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the Summoner’s archidiaconal curse that has “ retorne[d | 
agavn to him that curseth,” and the whole argument 
is a non sequitur. Moreover, Tupper’s “ poetic justice ” 


of the return upon the offender of “swich cursinge 


as comth of irous herte” precisely reverses the point 
of the Tale. Can he have remembered Herolt’s story of 
“the grasping [avarus|** lawyer” at all? The devil 
and the advocate meet a man leading a pig. The pig 
is refractory: “ Cumque porcus hue illueque diverteretur, 
iratus homo clamavit, ‘ Diabolus te habeat!’”’ The dev- 
il’s reply to the advocate’s suggestion is in substance the 


same as in the Friar’s Tale. Then a mother says to her 
erying baby, “Diabolus te habeat!” The advocate 
again urges the devil to take what has been given him. 
But the devil replies: “ Non mihi illum dedit ex corde: 
sed talis est consuetudo hominibus loquendi, cum iras- 
cuntur.” It is only when the villagers, who know the 
advocate all too well, curse him “ ex intimo corde” (not 
in mere sudden anger) that the devil carries off his 
prize. Cursing from “irous herte” is just what does 
not, in the Friar’s Tale as in Herolt, come home to roost. 
Nor is such cursing even deadly sin. Tupper asks us to 
compare Handlyng Synne, 3757f. Let us do so, and 
read on four lines: 

3yf a man curse as yn game, 

And yn hys herte wyl hym no shame 


he ne synnep nat pan dedly, 
For hyt ys seyd al yn rybaudy. 


*See below, p. 285, n. 27. 

*See the story as printed for the Percy Society, Vol. vim, pp. 
70-71; Originals and Analogues, p. 106. 

* Cf. D, 1567-68: “Heer may ye see, myn owne dere brother, The 
earl spak oo thing, but he thoghte another.” 
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pis synne ys nat dampnable 
But hyt be seyd custummable.” 


Either Mr. Tupper’s understanding of the story or his 
interpretation of “ irous cursing” is wrong. Both cannot 
be right. His argument for the Friar’s Tale as “* ay 
exemplum of the Cursing phase of Wrath” falls to the 
ground. 

It does so, I think, because Tupper has failed to lou 
at Chaucer’s story from the medizval point of view.  ‘{}y 
situation which underlies the Tale has a perfectly detinit 
association with the Seven Deadly Sins in Tupper’s own 
authorities, but it is entirely different from the one he 
gives." Let us take first a brief passage from Wyclif: 


And pis [i. e., lechery among the poorer classes] is knowen to 
bischop clerkis, for bei spoylen hom in chapiters, as who wold 
spoyle a thef; and by hor feyned sommenyng pei drawen hom fro 
hor laboure, to tyme pat pei have grauntid what silver pei shal 
paye; and ben by feyned cursyng pei maken hom paye pis robhyng. 

Lord, where slepis pis gode lawe, and when schal hit be 
wakened? Certis, not bifore coveytise of bese clerkes be quen- 
chid.* 


That is exactly the situation which Chaucer elaborates 
with such consummate art, and his emphasis, like Wy- 
clif’s,** is on the Summoner’s Avarice.** But it is not 


LL). 3761-66. So in the Cursor Mundi (28563) “wreth pat scort 
and soden es ” is among the “ smale sinnes ” of which it “es no nede 
Ilikan for to reken and rede.” 

**Once more, I am assuming Mr. Tupper’s premises for the nonce. 
I do not believe that Chaucer was schematizing at all. 

* £d. Arnold 111, pp. 166-67. 

* Compare also The English Works of Wyclif (ed. Matthew, E. E. 
T. S.), p. 35: “Lord, whi schulde curatis pronounsen here breperen 
a cursed for nakid lettris of syche coueitous prelatis”; p. 75: 
“Also whanne pei cursen for here coueitise”; p. 95: “pes anti- 
cristis clerkis cursen men al day for money”; p. 150: “ bei cursen 
here gostly children more for loue of worldly catel pan for brekynge 
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only Wyelif who so interprets the Summoner’s cursing; 
it is also the “ rigid categories” themselves. Under the 
fourth bough of Avarice in the Ayenbite are included “ Pe 
yalse lettres ?° uor to greui oPren. and trauayleP Pet uolk 
myd wrong. oPer be cristene cort. oPer be leawede cort.” 7° 


Under the seventh branch of Avarice in Jacob's Well oc- 
curs the following: 

Offyeyallys and denys bat oftyn settyn chapetlys, to gaderyn pat 
pei may geten, pow pei do wrong, pei recche neuere, for pei haue 
more affeccyoun to gadere syluer ban to don correcyoun, and zit pei 
do no3t so scharpely reddour to ryche men as to pore, for ryche 
pey forbere for mede, & pore men pei greue wrongfully, wyth cur- 
synges & putting out of cherch to penaunce, to paye vnry3;tfully. 
pis may be clepyd raueyn & extorcyoun. Also somnours « bedels, 
pat dwellyn in offyce vnder hem, spare no conscyens to take what 
pei may getyn.™ 


And in the Mirour de l’Omme Gower, writing of “ les 
Archedeaenes, Officials et Deans’ administers a scathing 
rebuke to their Avarice. I may quote but a few lines: 


Si Vomme lais d’incontinence 
Soit accusé, la violence 

Du nostre dean tost y parra; 
Car devant tous en audience 
Lors de somonce et de sentence, 
Sil n’ait Vargent dont paiera, 
Sicomme goupil le huera.* 


of goddis hestis”; p. 214: “ jit worldly clerkis cursen for dymes 
and offryngis”; p. 250: “pes smale curatis schullen haue letteris 
fro here ordynaries to summone & to curse pore men for nou3t but 
for coueitise of anticristis clerkis”’; ete. 

*See, for example, D, 1344, 1348-54, 1434-40, 1530-34. 1576-80, 
1598-1603, 1613-17. 

*“He wolde fecche a feyned mandement” (D, 1360). Cf. D, 
1586, and Wyclif’s “ feyned sommenyng” above. 

*P. 39. Cf. p. 43, foot. 

*P. 129. Herolt’s advocate too is “ immisericors, avarus, faciens 
graves exactiones in sibi subditos.” 

* LI. 20013-19. See the whole passage (which is in Gower’s sum- 


11 
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Might not the medieval reader, who knew his Sins 
well, have responded in a different fashion from Mr. Tup- 
per’s to the references, explicit and implicit, in Chaucer’ 
exemplum ? 

And he would have had Chaucer’s irony to guide } 
too. For the Friar himself is avaricious, as his turning 
of penance into pittance, the implications of his tippet 
stuffed with knives and pins,** his courtesy “ther as 
profit sholde aryse,” his friendship with the rich, his 
exactions from the poor, all show. And the Avarice of 
his class is a medieval commonplace.*? One has, then, 
Mr. Tupper’s third criterion—the opposition of * prac- 
tice to precept, rule of life to dogma,” 


11in 


exquisitely heiglit- 


ened in this case by the fact that an avaricious limitour 
tells a tale which turns on the overreaching Avarice of 
a summoner. And it is to be observed that in Mr. Tup- 
per’s interpretation of the Tale this element of “ delight- 
fully suggestive irony” is wholly wanting, for Chaucer 


has not represented the Friar as wrathful.*! And finally, 


mary of contemporary social conditions, not in his account of the 
Sins), ll. 20089 ff. 

*“sif pei [the friars] becomen pedderis berynge knyves, pursis, 
pynnys and girdlis and spices and sylk and precious pellure and 
forrouris for wymmen, and perto smale gentil hondis, to gete loue 
of hem and to haue many grete jiftes for litil good ore nou;t; pei 
coueiten euyle here neiz,eboris goodis” (Wyclif, ed. Matthew, p. 12). 

* See Jean de Meun passim; Wyclif passim (especially on “ pese 
coveytouse foolis bat ben lymytoures,” ed. Arnold, 11, p. 376 
Mirour de VOmme, 21217 ff.; ete. 

* He scowls (D, 1266), and he tells the Summoner at one point 
that he lies (D, 1761), and that is all. For this is not the friar, 
of course, of whose “ boar-like frenzy” Tupper speaks. Indeed, the 
irony which the theory demands is a little intricate in the Sum- 
moner’s Tale (to return to it for a moment). For irony within 
the tale of course does not count in the argument. It is an 
incongruity between the practice of the teller and the precept of 
the tale that the theory requires. Now the “ homily against ire” 
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so far as the Friar’s Tale is concerned, “ the crowning 
argument ” does not apply, for the Friar does not draw 
upon the Parson’s Tale.** One may cherish some doubt 
with reference to the Friar‘SSummoner Tales as a formal 
exemplification of Wrath.** 


is put into the mouth not of the wrathful Summoner himself, in 
propria persona, but of the representative of the very class against 
which “he is inveighing. It may be that something in my spirit 
dulleth me, but that seems rather subtle. 

‘= Tupper, to be sure, declares that Chaucer “draws upon the 
Parson’s discourse on Anger both for the exact motif of the Friar’s 
tale of retribution and for the angry Summoner’s morality against 
Ire” (Publications, p. 115). This is one of the passages where 
Mr. Tupper asserts that “the burden of proof certainly rests upon 
him who dares claim” the contrary (cf. Journal, p. 558, top). I 
have already ventured to challenge the relation between “ the exact 
motif of the Friar’s tale” and the Parson’s sermon. As for the 
Summoner’s Tale I shall venture farther. The angry Summoner’s 
“hundred line” morality against Ire draws on the discussion of 
the Sins in the Parson’s Tale for just three lines, of which Tupper 
himself notes by implication two (D, 2009-10 TI, 564f., 534. See 
above, p. 266. The third line is D, 2075=TI, 617, under Flattery). 
The flat statement that Chaucer “draws upon the Parson’s dis- 
course on Anger ... for the angry Summoner’s morality against 
Ire” is scarcely calculated to convey to the reader an impression 
in very close accordance with the facts. Tupper’s earlier state- 
ment (p. 113) is somewhat less inaccurate: “This sermon is derived 
partly from the Parson’s Tale, I, 534, 564f. (Wrath), but chiefly 
from Seneca’s De Ira.” 

*It is not without interest that what we really find, by serupu- 
lous application of Mr. Tupper’s own methods, is Wrath, Gluttony 
(Summoner’s Tale), and Avarice (Friar’s Tale)—the same triad 
that emerged from a similar study of the Pardoner’s Tale. Con- 
sistently applied, the theory falls of its own weight—as we shall 
have further opportunity. to see. 
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IV 


There is left, of the stories that are not found iy 
Gower, the legend of St. Cecilia. This particular Tale 
can not, as we shall see,’ be regarded as affording eyj- 
dence for Mr. Tupper’s theory, until the theory is estab- 
lished on other grounds. But I prefer to treat it with 
its group. The arguments in support of the contention 
that “the Second Nun [illustrates] Sloth’ are tive: 
(1) the Idleness Prologue; * (2) the protest of the * Inyo- 
catio ad Mariam” against Sloth in its phase of Unde- 
votion;* (3) St. Cecilia’s own “ bisinesse ” ; ° (4) the ele- 
ment of irony; ® (5) the kinship between the Prologue and 
the Parson’s Tale. Let us consider them briefly in the 
reverse order. 

The first is the “ crowning argument.” “ The lines in 
the ‘Invocation,’”’ we are told, “that insist upon the 
value of works (G, 64-65, 77, 79) are closely akin to the 
passage on ‘werkes of goodnesse’ in the Parson’s dis- 
cussion of Sloth (I, 690 f.)” § The lines of the Invoca- 
tion are these: 


And, for that feith is deed with-outen werkes, 
So for to werken yif me wit and space (64-65). 

Now help, for to my werk I wol me dresse (77). 
Foryeve me, that I do no diligence (79).° 


The passage on ‘ werkes of goodnesse’ in the Parsov’s 
Tale (1, 690f.) is the section on “drede to biginne fo 


werke any gode werkes.” It deals with one of the nine 


1 See below, p. 302. ? Publications, p. 112. 

3 Publications, pp. 98, 106. 

* Publications, pp. 106-07; cf. p. 99, n. 10. 

5 Publications, pp. 98-99, 106-07, 116, 123. 

* Publications, p. 111. ™ Publications, 107, 115. 
8 Publications, p. 107. *See below n. 16. 
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branches of Accidie—known as Dilatio in Peraldus,’® 
Pusillanimites in Frére Lorens,"* Pustllanimité in 
Gower,!” Pusillanimitas in Raymund of Pennaforte,'* 
Arwenesse in Jacob’s Well; ** ete.—and is followed im- 
mediately by Wanhope,’® with which it is closely akin. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the attitude of mind 
embodied in the Invocation,'® and Mr. Tupper’s interpre- 
tation, of course, assumes the very point at issue. He 
suggests, however, still another connection. ‘“ After a 
comparison of the Parson’s section on Sloth with the Pro- 
logue of the Second Nun's Tale, who can miss the present 
purport of the Idleness stanzas?” ** They do both deal 
with Idleness. But for “the Parson’s section on Sloth” 
one might equally well substitute “ Dan Michel’s sec- 
tion”’— or any one of half a dozen others. And after 
stating that there is “a slight verbal connection” (in 
“conventional epithets”) Mr. Tupper himself concludes 


- 


* Petersen, p. 62. " Eilers, p. 537. 

”% Mirour, ll. 5485 ff. * Petersen, p. 27. 

“Pp. 106-07; ef. Ayenbite, p. 32. 

* Desperatio in Peraldus and Raymund of Pennaforte stands in 
the same position. 

* Chaucer is calling upon Mary as he calls upon the “ cruel Furie” 
(T. and C., 1, 8-11), Clio (11, 8-10), Venus and Calliope (111, 39-49). 
and the “ Herines ” (Iv, 22-26) in the Troilus; the god of sleep (77- 
80), Cipris and Thought (518-28), and Apollo (109-93) in the House 
of Fame; and the Flower (94-96) in the B-Prologue to the Legend. 
Line 79 above (taken out of its context) looks a little like “ Di- 
latio,” but Mr. Tupper has not included the net line in his refer- 
ence: 

This ilke storie subtilly to endyte, etc. 


The parallel with the Invocation to the third book of the House 
of Fame (for example) is exact: 


[thogh] that I do no diligence 
To shewe craft, etc. (1099-1100). 


* Publications, p. 115. 
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that “there is here no proof of direct borrowing” froyy 
the Parson.** The “crowning argument,” therefore, js 
this time also tenuous indeed. 

The argument from irony is no less shaky. “ Of the 
Second Nun, who was finally chosen to present the Pro- 
logues and Tale against Sloth, we unfortunately kiiow 
nothing.” '® That should, apparently, settle the matter, 
But Tupper gallantly throws himself into Chaucer’s gap. 
The Nun was “a member of a notoriously  slothfy! 
class.” *° As proof, we are referred to one example of 
the laziness of nuns—that of the inmates of the Convent 
in the Pélerinage, who “ ech on ha liberte, at Peir lust, to 
slepe and wake; and noon other hed ne take forto kepe 
their observaunce ” *’—and the argument is clinched hy 
the fact that “four of the six illustrations of Sloth in 
Herolt’s Promptuartum Exemplorum are lazy monks” 
that “in Piers Plowman Sloth is ... a lazy priest” 
and that “to the attack upon the Castle of Unity Sloth 
leads more than a thousand prelates.” ** Apart from 
the logic, all this is scarcely gentle treatment of the 
Second Nun, long “ deed and navyled in hir cheste,” and 
unable to defend herself. But the theory demands that 
the association of character and Tale be “ ironically apt, 
and how should an unknown nun stand in the way! Ii 
Chaucer “have nat seyd it, leve brother,” he meant it, 
none the less. For “ this necessary adjustment Chaucer 
relegated to the limbo of many of his undertakings, the 
morrow.” 73 Perhaps! “I nam no divinistre; Of 


* Publications, p. 115, n. 45. ” Publications, p. 111. 

»” Notes, p. 11, n. 13; Publications, p. 111. 

™ LI. 23538 ff. The same passage also emphasizes their froward- 
ness and vanity (23599, 23604), their pomp and pride (23611), and 
their gluttony (23641 ff.). 


2 Publications, p. 111, n. 38. * Notes, p. 11, n. 13. 
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[nonnes] tinde I nat in this registre.” And an irony 
that confessedly depends on what Chaucer would (in Mr. 
Tupper’s judgment) have written, but never did, demands 
an act of faith for its acceptance. 

Mr. Tupper’s contention rests, then, upon the Tale 
itself, the Invoeation, and the Prologue. So far as the 
Tale itself is concerned, it is the legend of a virgin 
martyr.2* And Mr. Tupper leaves (as he must) the story 
as Chaucer tells it entirely out of the reckoning. It is upon 
a supposedly traditional view of St. Cecilia herself that 
his case rests. She is, for him, “that antitype of Sloth 
... the ‘bee’ of the mediwval homilist, renowned not 
only for her celibacy but for ‘ hir lasting bisinesse.’ ” °° 
And he uniformly refers to her as “ the traditionally busy 
Saint Cecilia” ;7° “the type of busyness, Saint Ce 
cilia’; 27 “a typically busy saint.” 78 Do the facts war- 
rant so sweeping a generalization? His evidence proves, 
on analysis, to be threefold: the testimony of the “ Inter- 
pretacio”; a sermon of Jacobus de Voragine; and an 
exemplum in the Flores Exemplorum. 

According to the “ Interpretacio,” *° St. Cecilia stands 
for (1) “pure chastnesse of virginitee” (virginitatis 
pudorem); (2) “whytnesse of honestee” (candorem 
munditiae); (3) “grene of conscience” (virorem con- 


*It is “the lyf of Seint Cecyle,” as Chaucer twice designates it 
himself (G, 554, Leg. B, 426 =A, 416). It is the “ glorious lyf and 
passioun” of the “ mayde and martir” that he does his “ feithful 
bisinesse ” to translate, and it is on her chastity and her martyrdom 
that the stress is laid (ll. 270-83). Cf. also Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XXVI, pp. 315-23; XxIx, pp. 129-33. 
To the examples there given of the symbolic use of roses and lilies for 
martyrdom and virginity I can now add many others drawn entirely 
from the Latin hymns. 

* Publications, pp. 98-99. * Publications, p. 106; Notes, p. 11. 
* Publications, pp. 107, 123. *8 Ibid., p. 116. 
™G, 85-119. 
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scientiae) ; (4) “ensample...by good techinge ” (exer). 
pli informationem) ; (5) “thoght of holinesse” (jugeim 
contemplationem); (6) “lasting bisinesse” (assiduam 
operationem) ; (7) “ grete light of sapience ”’ (sapientiae 
splendorem); (8) “of feith the magnanimitee” (fidei 
magnanimitatem ) ; (9) “ the cleernesse hool of sapience ” 
(sapientiae perspicacitatem); (10) “good werkinge ” 
(operationem sollicitam); (11) “ good perseveringe ” 
(perseverantiam) ; (12) “ charitee ful brighte ” (carita- 
tem suecensam); (13) “sondry werkes, bright of excel- 
lence” (virtutum varietatem).°° Cecilia’s “ bisinesse,” 
then, is one out of a list of ten *! qualities. The discarding 
of the other nine, and the retention of this one alone as 
Cecilia’s “ typical ” quality stands in need of justification. 
That justification the Sermones Aurei seem, at first 
blush, to offer. For in them, we are told, “St. Cecilia 
is likened to a bee on account of her five-fold busyness: 
her spiritual devotion, humility, contemplation, teaching 
and exhortation, sagacity.” ** The testimony of the ser- 
mons demands fuller consideration than Professor Tupper 
accords it, and I shall first give myself the pleasure of 
stating his case far more strongly than he has stated it 
himself. For he has overlooked the fact that in the Tale 
itself Cecilia is likened to a bee. It is Urban who is 
speaking: 
So, lyk a bisy bee, with-outen gyle, 
Thee serveth ay thyn owene thral Cecile! * 


* For the Latin, see Originals and Analogues, p. 192. 

7 have counted (7) and (9), (6) and (10), each as one— 
although (6) and (10) are really distinct. : 

* Publications, p. 99, n. 10. 

3G, 195-96; cf. 191-99. The bee is not found in the version of the 
Legend in the Ashmole Ms. (Originals and Analogues, p. 210), or 
in the Northern English version (mss. Harl. 4196) printed by Horst- 
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Chaucer is here (and in the immediate context) trans- 
lating the following passage in the Legenda Aurea: 


domine Jesu Christe, seminator casti consilii, suscipe seminum 
fructus, quos in Caecilia seminasti, domine Jesu Christe, pastor 
bone, Caecilia famula tua quasi apis tibi argumentosa deservit ; nam 
sponsum, quem quasi leonem ferocem accepit, ad te quasi agnum 
mansuetissimum destinavit.™ 





And this same passage (as Mr. Tupper also failed to 
observe) has found a place in the service of the church.*® 
In the Office for St. Cecilia’s day the second lesson of the 
first Nocturn closes: “ Quasi apis argumentosa Domino 
deservistii—Urbanum.” The sixth lesson (second Noc- 
turn) closes with the entire passage quoted above from 
the Legend.*® In the Laudes the phrase occurs again: 
“Caecilia famula tua, Domine, quasi apis tibi argumen- 


99 37 


tosa deservit. I wish to give these facts their full 
weight, and I am doing even more than that by quoting 
them as I have done out of their setting. No one can 
read the Office impartially without seeing that the refer- 
ences to St. Cecilia as the bee are incidental. The Office, 
to a far greater degree than the Tale itself, is devoted to 
the glorification of Cecilia’s virginity and martyrdom. 
But the Office brings us to the sermons. 

For it is precisely that passage from the Legend which 
appears in the Office that Jacobus de Voragine elucidates 


mann (Altengiische Legenden, 1881, p. 161), or in Aelfric (ed. 
Skeat, E. E. T. S., 1, pp. 356 ff.). It is in Caxton (Originals and 
Analogues, p. 211), but Caxton is following Chaucer. 

“Originals and Analogues, p. 194. 

*J have not access to the older rituals. I am quoting from the 
Breviarium Romanum (Pars Autumnalis) in current use. 

* With the omission of the second “domine .. . bone.” 

“It is argumentosa, not “bisy,” which is traditional, it should 
be noted. See below, p. 295, n. 43. 
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in two of his three sermons on St. Cecilia.*® At the close 
of his second sermon,** on the text, “ Mulier diligens, 
corona est viro suo,” he thus comments on the lectio: 


Unde dixit Urbanus: Suscipe seminum fructus, quos in Caecilig 
seminasti. Quia erat apis argumentosa, et ille nimis insipidus 
circo ipsum speciali dulcedine dulcoravit. Brevis in volatilibus est 
apis, et initium dulcoris habet fructus illius. 


The third sermon has for its text the passage from Heelesi- 
asticus (xi, 3) which Jacobus has just quoted. And he 
proceeds: 


Caecilia apis vocata est sicut testatur Urbanus dicens: Caecilia 
. .. deservit [as above]. In istis ergo verbis praedictis a S. Ur- 
bano quinque implicantur, scilicet quod 8. Caecilia fuit apis, ct 
brevis apis, et volatilis apis, et mellifica apis, et argumentosa apis. 


This “ five-fold busyness,” *! then, is amplified under the 
following heads: 


Primo fuit apis in quantum exercitavit se circa duleedinem devo- 
tionis. Mel quidem generatur a rore, et a flore, miro apis artificio 
aedificata de cera domo, ne mel defluat, sed conservetur. Devotio 
quidem spiritualis habetur a rore S. Spiritus infundente .. . Se- 
cundo fuit apis brevis in quantum se exercitavit circa humilitatem: 
quae consideratur, et quia brevis dicitur, et quia mel ab ipsa gene- 
ratur. Per mel enim humilitas intelligitur. . . Tertio dicitur apis 
volatilis in quantum exercitavit se per contemplationem. Apes 
autem ad olandum per quatuor inducuntur, scilicet per tempus se- 
renum, per abundantiam florum, per dulce vinum, et per sonum. . . 
Quarto dicitur mellificans apis in quantum exercitavit se circa dul- 
cem doctrinam, et exhortationem. .. Quinto dicitur argumentosa 
apis, quae quidem sagacitas attenditur, quantum ad tria, etc. 


% On the entrance of the Legends as lectiones into the Office of 
the Church, see Horstmann’s valuable introduction to his Alteng 
lische Legenden, pp. xiiff. On their use in the homilies, see pp. 
xxiii ff. 

* Sermones Aurei (1760), U, p. 361. * Ecclesiasticus, Xt, 3. 

“The phrase is due, I suppose, to the four times repeated “ exer- 
citavit ” below. 

“T have had to omit, of course, the still more detailed elaboration 
of the symbolism. 
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I have now given, I think, all the pertinent facts. Do 
they warrant for St. Cecilia the sobriquet of ‘ the tradi- 
tionally busy saint ” ? 

So far as the argument is concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to waive the point, and save both time and space. 
The conclusion would not be affected in the least. But 
the method of interpretation that is involved is more im- 
portant than the particular point (in this case) at issue. 
For Mr. Tupper has metamorphosed a subordinate and 
incidental reference into a typifying formula. The refer- 
ence is so purely incidental in the Legend and the Tale 
that Tupper, in his search for evidence, overlooked it 
altogether.** As for the Sermon, the assumption that it 
gives traditional warrant to the view that Cecilia’s “ first 
trait ** . . . was the sweetness of spiritual devotion,” *° 
leaves out of account once more the “ medieval perspec- 
tive.” It overlooks, that is, the distinction, in the homi- 
letics of the Middle Ages, between what ts genuinely tra- 
ditional, and what is purely or largely ad hoc. For the 
allegorizing tendencies of medieval sermonizing *® left 
untried or untortured no remotest possibility of symbolic 
treatment. This tendency, strong in itself, was height- 
ened by the custom of drawing the texts from the introits, 
the gospels, and the epistles for the day,‘? or (as in the 


“ Chaucer’s translation of “ argumentosa ” by “ bisy ” is itself inac- 
curate, and doubtless represents the “ well-worn [convention] track.” 
Given “bee,” the chances are large in favor of “ busy” as the 
epithet. Compare E, 2422 (in a very different context!) : “for ay as 
bisy as bees Been they [women], us sely men for to deceyve.” In 
Jacobus (who also represents “ tradition”) the bee is brevis, vola- 
tilis, mellifica, and argumentosa. 

“On the preceding page it is her “ peculiar quality.” 

* Publications, p. 107. 

“See, for example, Crane, The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (Folk 
Lore Society), pp. lxxx ff. 

“See Crane, pp. xxxviii, lv, lx, lxiii-iv, xviii, etc., and the Ser- 
mones Aurei, passim, 
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present instance) from the suggestion of the lectio, and 
by the consequent necessity of finding (in the case of 
Sermones de Sanctis) some connecting link between tex: 
and saint.** And in no medieval preacher is this pen- 
chant for fine-spun allegorizing stronger than in Jacobus 
de Voragine. St. Paul is compared to a vase; *® St. Mar- 
garita to a treasure hid in a field; ®° St. Dominie to the 
morning star,°! the full moon,*? salt,°* and light; * Si, 
Lawrence to gold *® and fire; °® St. Katherine to a field 
in which treasure is hid °’—and so on ad libitum.®®  [t 


“In the Sermones Aurei (U1, p. 246) St. Hippolytus and his com- 
rades are compared to sparrows. Why? The text is from Psalm 
124: “ Anima nostra sicut passer erepta est de laqueo venantium.” 
And the sermon begins: “ Ad honorem sancti Hippolyti et sociorum 
ejus iste versiculus in Missa decantatur. In Evangelio etiam hodi- 
erno in exemplum Sanctorum passeres introducuntur.” And so 
Jacobus sets himself cheerfully to his exegesis. 

“1, p. 79: “ Primo fuit mirabiliter confictus, quod patet quia de 
limo humilitatis profundae, et aqua compunctionis lachrymosae fuit 
confictus. . . Secundo istud vas fuit mirabiliter pictum, scilicet co- 
lore albo virginalis munditiae ”—and so on through six parallels. 

11, p. 217: “ Thesaurus ... est autem aurum virginitas, argen- 
tum fides, lapides pretiosi opera pietatis,” ete. 

* 11, pp. 233-34: “ Stella matutina est lucifer qui quidem est ecali- 
dus, humidus, jucundus, et Solis nuncius. Sic B. Dominicus fuit 
calidus per ferventem zelum ... fuit humidus per lachramarum 
effusionem . . . fuit jucundus, et hoc in mente per conscientiae ser- 
enitatem [similarly, in facie, sermone, conversatione],” etc. 

® P, 234. I shall not rehearse his “ quadruplicem plenitudinem ”! 

SP, 240. 

* Tbid.—with three reasons. 

SP, 241: “Dicitur aurum in quantum fuit Praelatus. Et in 
quantum fuit Martyr invictus. Et in quantum fuit Praedicator 
gloriosus”’”—and each of the three is worked out in unimaginable 
detail. 

%* Pp, 243: “ Notandum est, quod est quadruplex ignis, scilicet in- 
terior sive spiritualis, exterior sive materialis, superior sive caclestis, 
et inferior sive infernalis.” I omit the exposition! 

* Pp. 368: “Ager iste fuit animus Catherinae, in quo crevit, et 
floruit’ lilium puritatis, rosa charitatis, et viola humilitatis. In 
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is in the light of facts like these that Jacobus’s account 
of St. Cecilia’s “ peculiar virtue’ must be read.°® Nor 


is this all. For St. Cecilia shares with others her typify- 
ing quality. St. Ambrosius is also, by the same token, 
“the traditionally busy saint.” For he, too, is com- 
pared to the bee: 


Assimilatur autem api triplici de causa. Primo, quia sicut ipse 
dicit in exameron, apis virginitatem custodit . . . Secundo assimila- 
tur api. Apis florem de diversis floribus colligit: In prato quidem 
caelestis viriditatis sunt diversi flores, ete. ... Tertio assimilatur 
api, quia apis alveolum defendit: sic et ipse defendit ecclesiam a 
tribus persecutoribus [i. e., tyrants, heretics, and demons].” 


And the Blessed Virgin is “ busy ” too: 

Apis dicitur Virgo Maria, quia fuit brevis per humilitatem, vola- 
tilis per supernorum contemplationem, mellificans per caelestis fruc- 
tus productionem,” etc. 


isto agro absconditus est thesaurus martyrii ... et thesaurus di- 
vinae sapientiae, et virginalis munditiae, et caelestis gloriae,” ete. 

*s The Virgin is compared to Amygdalus, Aquaeductus, Arbor Cae- 
lestis, Area Dei, Arcus caelestis, Aurora, Balsamum, Candela, Cedrus, 
Caelum, Cinnamomum, Cypressus, Collum, Columba, Crater, Ebur, 
Elephas, Fons Dei, Gallina, Libanus, Lilium Dei, Luna, Lux, Mare, 
Myrrha, Nardus, Navis, Nubes, Oliva, Ovis Dei, Palma, Ros, Rosa, 
Speculum, Stella, Terra, Vellus, Virga, Vitis. See the tabula to the 
Sermones Aurei de Laudibus Deiparae Virginis. Each symbol repre- 
sents the heading of a separate sermon. 

* 1 shall quote only the close of the paragraph on her “ sweetness 
of spiritual devotion”: ‘‘ Conservatur autem in vase solido, id est 
per patientiam, et perseverantiam firmam; alias enim spargitur si 
per impatientiam frangitur: Cor fatui quasi vas confractum, et 
omnem sapientiam non tenebit.” Quite apart from the allegorizing, 
it is to be observed that (aceording to the Parson) this is not 
Sloth at all. “ Patience, that is another remedye agayns Jre” (I, 
§ 50). See below, p. 515. 

“11, pp. 151-52. He is then compared to a lion (after the Besti- 
ary), because the lion sleeps with its eyes open, wakens its young, 
and obliterates its tracks with its tail; then to honey, for two 
reasons. The tert is Samson’s riddle! 

“ Sermones de Laudibus, ete., p. 7. The text is that of the sermon 
on St. Cecilia, 
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In a word, the case stands thus: Mr. Tupper finds jy 
his documents the fault of Undevotion, one of the chief 
phases of Sloth. For he regards the “ Invocatio ” 
embodying the opposite of Undevotion. St. Ceciliy’s 
peculiar virtue, then, should also be antipathetic to that. 
And so he bases her “ sweetness of spiritual devotion” 
(which she undoubtedly possessed) as traditionally her 
“ first trait,” upon a case of ad hoc homiletic allegorizing, 
St. Cecilia was without question “ busy,” ®* and she was 
endowed with spiritual devotion. But there is no yalid 
evidence that these were her two outstanding, traditional 
qualities. The other twelve traits ®* which Jean de Vigny 
and Jacobus de Voragine enumerate have absolutely equal 
claims with the arbitrarily selected two. Once more, ij 
is not in this instance so much the fact which counts, as 
the principle of interpretation. 

The same remark applies to Mr. Tupper’s next piece 
of evidence. “In the Flores Exemplorum ... Cecilia 
exemplifies Fortitude, which, as the Parson tells us (1, 
727f.), is the ‘remedy’ against the Sin of Sloth.” 
Fortitude undoubtedly is, not only in the Parson’s Tale, 
but in other treatments of the Seven Deadly Sins as 
well,® set over against Sloth. But Fortitude, even in the 
Middle Ages, was not preémpted by the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Mr. Tupper would seemingly have us believe that 
the medieval mind lived and moved and had its being 
solely in the Sins; that nothing once associated with them 
retained thereafter independent entity. But the Four 


*T waive the “argumentosa,” and accept Chaucer’s “ bisinesse ” 
for “assiduam operationem.” 

®T have counted contemplation, sagacity (which appears three 
times). and teaching, each only once. 

* Publications, p. 98, n. 9. 

* See below, p. 327. 
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Cardinal Virtues and the Twelve Moral Virtues survived 
as such their partial inclusion as antitypes within the 
categories of the Vices. Thus, in the Pélerinage, Forti- 
tude is the habergeon of the Pilgrim’s armor.®*® And 
Jacobus de Voragine extols the fourfold Fortitude of 
another Virgin martyr, St. Agatha: 

Beata autem Agatha quadruplicem fortitudinem habuit . . . Prima 
igitur fortitudo fuit, quia sexum fragilem virtute animi superavit 

. Secunda fortitudo fuit, quia contra mundi et tyranni saevitiam 
pugnavit et vicit [in four contests] ... Tertio prae dulcedine Dei 
omnia mundi oblectamenta despexit . . . Quarto in morte per mar- 
tyrium triumphavit.” 


Fortitude was, indeed (as we should expect), the peculiar 
virtue of all martyrs, of whom, in the Ayenbite, it is again 
St. Agatha who is the type—‘‘ an suo dede fe martires 
... huer-of we redeP of zaynte agase Pet mid greate 
blisse hi yede to torment alsuo ase hi yede to feste oPer 
to a bredale.” °° The fact that St. Cecilia illustrates For- 
titude in an exemplum is insufficient warrant for the 
inference that she was in any special fashion whatsoever 
regarded as the antitype of Sloth.® 

The crowning argument does not help us; the irony 
rests on pure assumption ; the Tale itself has quite another 
emphasis; the tradition of the “ busy saint” is at best 
but incidentally traditional.*° There is left the testimony 


“LI. 7553 ff. See especially ll. 7553-69. 

“11, pp. 90-91. *P. 166 (under “ Prouesse ”). 

® Compare the fourteenth-century eremp!um cited by Herbert 
(Catalogue of Romances, 111, p. 632), under the heading “ De forti- 
tudine et partibus eius,” in which a bishop and his people take 
refuge from Attila in a church, and suffer martyrdom. Is the bishop 
to be regarded as an antitype of Sloth? 

*T have not access at the moment to the vast collections of the 
Analecta hymnica. I know that they are rich in hymns to St. 
Cecilia. It is possible that Mr. Tupper may find support for his 
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of the Invocation and the Prologue. ‘“ Among the chief 
phases of [Sloth] is the fault, antipathetic to Cecilig’s 
peculiar virtue,—Undevotion. ... This Undevotion jx 
definitely represented as neglect of Hymns of our Lor 
and of our Lady, and of the Daily Service. Now the 
‘Invocacio ad Mariam’... is drawn not only from 
Dante but from the Hours of the Virgin . . . and js 
therefore the most effective sort of protest against S|ot} 
in its phase of Undevotion.”*! The Invocation is, jn- 
deed, “that antidote to Sloth,’ *? and in it “who can 

ignore the formal intent of the zest of devotion and 
zeal of good works?” * That is (as I make it out), one 
branch of Sloth is Undevotion, or the neglect of Hymns 
and Hours. The opposite of Undevotion is Devotion, 
which does not neglect the Hymns and Hours. The 
“ Tnvoeacio”” does not neglect them, for it quotes them. 
Therefore it stands for Devotion, the (asswmed) opposite 
of Undevotion,™* a branch of Sloth, and therefore it is 


“the most effective sort of protest against Sloth.” Just 
who is to be credited with the freedom from Undevotion 
—St. Cecilia (its antitype), the Second Nun (its as- 
sumed type), or the ironical Chaucer himself—is not 


contention there, if it is to be found anywhere. I recall no evidence 
for it from the hymns. But this point was not in my mind when | 
read them. At all events, I proffer the reference, which I should 
use myself, if I could. 

™ Publications, pp. 106-07. 

2 Tbid., p. 99, n. 10; cf. Notes, p. 11: “its ... Invocation, full of 
the spiritual devotion that is ever the antidote of this Deadly Sin.” 

*® Publications, pp. 115-16. 

* Incidentally it may be remarked that Devotion, Cecilia’s “ pecu- 
liar virtue’ appears in the Mirour de VOmme as the first branch of 
Humility, the antitype of Pride. It is there accompanied by Prayer, 
and Gower devotes 659 lines to it (ll. 10177-10836). As an antitype 
of Sloth I know it only in Jacob’s Well (pp. 283-84), where it mani- 
fests itself in weeping. 
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quite clear. The point is one which Mr. Tupper, un- 
troubled by the contagion of his theory, is far too good a 
scholar to have made. 

And in spite of himself he has furnished his own anti- 
dote. ‘No one has noted,” he tells us in his latest ar- 
ticle,75 “that such a prelude to a Miracle of the Virgin 
or to a Life of a saint 7s a literary convention even more 
common that the ‘Idleness’ prologue,’ and he further 
points out that “in his large drafts upon the universally 
familiar Hours, Chaucer was but following the tradition 
of the religious lyric.”"® And precisely the same thing 
holds good of the Prologue also. It is an “ Idleness ” 
Prologue, but it is also a stock convention. To the ex- 
amples pointed out by Professor Carleton Brown ** Tup- 
per himself has made two important additions.** I am 
well aware of the fact that a conventional device may be 
given a non-conventional turn, but the evidence for such 
a deflection from common usage must be far stronger than 
that which Mr. Tupper has thus far presented. On the 
face of it, Chaucer is merely doing, in both the Prologue 
and the Invocation, what had been done again and again 
—precisely “the sort of thing” (as Mr. Tupper himself 
puts it) “ that every rimer of his time does well.” ™ The 
significance attached to both Prologue and Invocation 
rests solely, in other words, upon its assumed coincidence 
with the other elements of the cipher. 


® Notes, p. 10. 

* Ibid. He also shows (n. 6) that Barclay as well as Chaucer 
uses both Idleness Prologue and “an elaborate Invocation to the 
Virgin richer even than Chaucer’s in liturgical phrases.” 

™ Modern Philology, Ix, pp. 1-4. 

** Notes, p. 10, n. 6. 

* Notes, p. 11. Mr. Tupper happens, when he says this, to be 
arguing for another thesis, which gives his testimony added weight. 


12 
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For that it is a “Sins cipher” that Mr. Tupper ha: 
constructed, there can be, I think, no doubt. One 9; 
Cecilia’s twelve qualities in the Legenda Aurea is “ \ijs). 
nesse ”’; one of her five in the Sermones Aurei is Jey. 
tion; and there is a Fortitude exemplum. On the othe; 
side are two of the nine branches of Sloth—Idleness ay4 
Undevotion—and the remedium Fortitude. And as 4 ye. 
sult of the proper permutations and combinations of thes. 
elements, the declaration that the writer is doing jj. 
“ feithful bisinesse” to avoid the dangers of Idleness 
becomes an exemplification of the Sin itself; a still more 
conventional use of Hymns of our Lady in the Inyocatioy 
to the Virgin becomes “the most effective sort of pro. 
test against Sloth”; and “ the glorious lyf and passioun ” 
of the “‘ mayde and martir, seint Cecilie” becomes * the 
tale of the traditionally busy St. Cecilia ”—and therefore 
“the Second Nun [illustrates] Sloth.” If this is a 
typically mediseval process, where are the parallels ? 

And Chaucer himself had none of this in mind when 
Prologue, Invocation, and Tale came.from his pen! Mr. 
Tupper argues ably, on the ground of “ the time-honored 
function of such a prelude as Chaucer’s ‘ Invocacio ad 
Mariam’ ” that the Invocation and the Tale were con- 
posed at the same time. That the Prologues and the 
Tale “ were combined at a period prior to the composi- 
tion of the Canterbury Tales,’ admits (as he grants) no 
doubt.8° The whole composition is “ former material 
converted to the purposes of the motif ;” ® it is a “ treas- 
ure-trove of [Chaucer’s] portfolio.” §* And the device 
of the Sins (it will be remembered) came to Chaucer late °° 
—*in the latter half of the Canterbury series.” So far 


® Notes, pp. 10-11. * Publications, p. 99, n. 10. 
* Notes, p. 11. ® Publications, p. 118. 
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as Chaucer’s original purpose is concerned, the intricate 
significance we are asked to read into the composition 
ig absolutely fortuitous. And in Mr. Tupper’s own ma- 
ture judgment, nothing was added later. The evidence 
in the case of the Second Nun’s Tale, even were it ten 
times as strong as it is, becomes valid, therefore, only when 
the validity of the theory as a whole is established. For 
on Mr. Tupper’s own explicit testimony the association 
of this Tale with the Sins is ex post facto. It may there- 
fore be left in its limbo for the present.5* 


“ Since we are on the subject of Sloth, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to a statement of Mr. Tupper’s that is not immediately con- 
nected with the Second Nun’s Tale. It is in his general discussion 
of the categories (Publications, p. 95). ‘From our point of view 
it is natural to protest against the inclusion of ‘the thief on the 
cross’ under Langland’s head of Sloth, and yet, as R. W. Chambers 
points out, that dilatory sinner finds a place in every formal descrip- 
tion of that vice.” Mr. Chambers does not point this out, and it is 
not the case. What Chambers says (Modern Language Review, v, 
p. 5) is this: “ Now Skeat pointed out long ago that the right place 
for the penitent thief is under Sloth, wnder the sub-heading Wan- 
hope, which always belongs to Accidie.” (Even that is not quite 
true, for the Ayenbite, p. 29, and Jacob's Well, p. 85, put it among 
the Sins against the Holy Ghost, under Envy, and the Mirror of 
St. Edmund, p. 24, places “whanhope of pe blysse of heuene ” 
under Lechery, as does also Raymund of Pennaforte; see Petersen, 
p. 27). That is a very different thing indeed from Mr. Tupper’s 
statement. What Skeat says may be found in his edition of Piers 
Plowman, I, p. 88, where he remarks that “his [the thief’s] repent- 
ance was the stock example of an argument against Wanhope as re- 
sulting from Sloth.” On p. 97 he refers to the Parson’s Tale, Hand- 
lyng Synne, 1. 5171, and the Ayenbite, p. 34. In point of fact, the 
penitent thief does not occur under Wanhope (or even Sloth) in the 
Cursor Mundi, Gaytryge’s sermon or the Lay Folks’ Catechism, 
Jacob’s Well, the Pélerinage, the Confessio Amantis, the Mirour de 
VvOmme—to name no more. Similarly, Mr. Tupper says (Publica- 
tions, p. 103, n. 22): “Every medieval account of Envy records 
these traits [its Satanic origin and serpent-like nature].” Many 
record one, many the other, some both—but the “ serpent-like 
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V 


We have now to consider the four Tales—the Phys. 
cian’s, the Man of Law’s, the Manciple’s, and the Wijfp 
of Bath’s—the themes of which are common to Chaucer 
and Gower. And first it may be remarked in general 
that if Chaucer were to tell any tales that Gower told too, 
they must inevitably be, in Mr. Tupper’s theory, “ Sins 
tales.” For, the Confessio Amantis being what it js, 
“Sins tales” are the only sort! that Gower told. Othe: 
considerations aside, every one of Chaucer’s Legends 
except those of Cleopatra, Hypsipyle, and Hypermnestra 
is as much a “ Sins tale” as are the stories of Virginia, 


Constance, Apollo and the crow, and the Loathly Lady, 
In itself, the coincidence with Gower is wholly without 
weight.2, The case for the four tales must rest on other 


nature” is wanting, for instance, from the Parson’s Tale itself 
The statement that “the commonplaces [on “ gentilesse”’] inevit- 
ably appear in all medieval discourses upon Pride” (Publications, 
p. 100) is another case in point. See below, p. 343, n. 9. The stat 
ment (Journal, p. 557) that Barclay “ devotes the largest space in his 
Ship to the tavern-revelers—drinkers, lechers, dicers, blasphemers.” 
is still another. Even granting Mr. Tupper his own wide latitude 
in the interpretation of “tavern-revelers,” less than a dozen at 
most, out of the one hundred and fifteen sections of the Ship of 
Fools, may be stretched to come under that head. These are, of 
course, merely offhand or insufficiently considered statements, but 
they are none the less somewhat damaging to an argument, when 
they are used as evidence. 

* With the exception to be noted below, p. 306. 

? See above, p. Did Gower use these stories because they were 
per se “ Sins tales,” or did they become, pro tempore, “Sins tales” 
because he diverted them to his immediate purpose? The stories of 
Capaneus (Confessio, 1, 1977 ff.), Socrates (11, 639 ff.), Daphne 
(111, 1685 ff.), Phaeton and Icarus (Iv, 978 ff.), for example, are all 
told by Gower as exemplifying Sins. Suppose that Chaucer (who 
makes use of all these personages) had told their stories as separate 
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co grounds, and it is these grounds that now concern us. i 
= We may begin with the Physician’s Tale. What are its 
“tags” ¢ 

The first is the “ crowning argument.” “Only one of 
the Sins tales—that of the Physician (Gower’s exem- 
plum of Lechery)—confesses in its moralities no in- 
debtedness or close resemblance to the Parson's discussion 
of the corresponding Vice.” * 

The second is the element of irony. “ No Prologue 
specifically indicates the Physician’s peculiar disqualifica- 
tion for his theme of Lechery, but the mediwvai reader 
must have been tickled by the praise of purity from a 
profession notorious in the fourteenth century for its 
willingness to increase the passions of lovers [ete.]. .. . 
This suggestion of satire in the case of the Doctor is only 
a plausible conjecture.” * This stand-by also leaves us 
in the lurch. 









Tales, without other indication of his purpose. Would the Middle 
Ages have interpreted them—‘“ even though their title or tag were 
lacking ”»—as exemplifying Pride, Wrath (Cheste and Foolhaste) and 
Sloth respectively, any more than they so interpreted the stories of 
the Legend? Despite Mr. Tupper’s words just quoted (Publications, 
p. 96), the application of the story must be made clear. He argues 
(rather inconsistently with his statement that tags were unneces- 
sary) that the application is made clear in the Tales that follow, and 
that is what we have to see. 

* Publications, p. 116. “ But ”—Mr. Tupper proceeds—“ this omis- 
sion seems the less striking, when we remark the generous use of the 
section on Lechery in the so-called Marriage Group, particularly in 
the Merchant’s Tale.” That is (once more), “if he have not seyd 
hem, leve brother, In 0 book, he hath seyd hem in another.” (The * 
Merchant’s Tale might have something to say for itself, too. See 
below, p. 365). Tupper’s note on the same page is merely snatching 
at a straw, as the text makes clear. 

* Publications, pp. 110-11. Tupper, it will be observed, is creating 
a new category of the professions, as exemplifications of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. “The Gluttony of the Pardoner [is] a traditional trait 
of that tribe” (Publications, p. 117). Nuns exemplify Sloth. Phy- 
sicians now stand for Lechery. We shall soon see that Lawyers and 
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We are thrown back, then, exclusively upon the Tale 
itself. And the Tale, Mr. Tupper assures us, is “ Gower’; 
exemplum of Lechery.”® But Gower does not include jt 
under the Seven Deadly Sins at all. It is in the digres. 
sion (which occupies all of the seventh book) on Aris 
totle’s philosophy, and it falls under the last of the [jy 
Points of Policy—Truth, Largess, Justice, Pity, an 
Chastity.® His treatment of Chastity is throughout wit! 
reference to princes and rulers,” and the exempla are 
those of Cyrus, Amalech, Solomon, Antonius, Tarquin, 
and Appius. And the moral of the tale of Appius and 


Merchants exemplify Envy, as well as Avarice. Five of the Seven 
Sins are accounted for. So far as the Physicians are concerned, 
Tupper’s inferences from the facts he gives are gratuitous. And one 
of the facts is wrong. The long passage in the Confessio Amuntis 
(v1, 1292-1358) which he cites (p. 111, n. 37) deals with Sorcery 
and Witchcraft (specifically with Geomancy, Hydromancy, Pyro- 
mancy, Nigromancy, etc.), and has nothing to do with Physicians. 
And anyway, it is under Gluttony. See also the gloss opposite I. 
1261 ff. 

* Publications, p. 116. He refers to it elsewhere as “the Phy. 
sician’s version of Gower’s theme of Lechery in the Confessio Aman- 
tis” (p. 97; ef. n. 7); as “another Gower story, that of Lechery ” 
(p. 127); and states again that “in the Physician’s Tale Chaucer, 
like Gower in his version of the theme, . . . is telling a story of 
Lechery, and of its antitype, Chastity ” (Notes, p. 5). 

* The discussion of Chastity is in ll. 4215-5397; the story of Appius 
and Virginia in ll. 5131-5306. Lechery is the only one of the Sins to 
which Gower gives no categorical treatment. Each of the other 
Vices is specifically named (see Bk. 1, ll. 580ff., and the opening 
paragraphs of Books 11-v11); Book vit treats of the Laws of Mar- 
riage, and of one branch of Lechery, Incest. It is worth noting that 
Gower’s specific treatment of Virginity is under Robbery, a branch 
of Avarice (see Vv, 6338 ff., and especially the heading and gloss to 
v, 6359 ff.). 

*See vit, 4209-14, 4239-56, 4308-12, 4351-60, 4446-58, 4546-73, 
5124-30. 

*The last eremplum, that of Tobias, constitutes (as the gloss 
makes clear) a transition to the discussion of the Laws of Marriage 
in the next book. 
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Virginia, like that of the others, has specific reference to 
the Point of Policy: 

And thus thunchaste was chastised, 

Whereof thei myhte ben avised 

That scholden afterward govcrne, 

And be this evidence lerne, 

Hou it is good a king eschuie 
The lust of vice and vertu suie.? 













Precisely similar is its “ moral” in Jean de Meun, where 
it is an exemplum of the inequity of judges: 






Tex juge fait le larron pendre, 
Qui miex déust estre pendus, 
Se jugemens li fust rendus 
Des rapines et des tors fais 
Qu’il a par son pooir forfais.” 










Then comes the exemplum; and the conclusion of the 
whole matter, when the tale is told, is this: 







Briefment juges font trop d’outrages.™ 







Nor is it different in Hans Sachs: !” 





Inn der geschicht zu Rom geschehen 
Habt ir als in eym spiegel gsehen, 
Wie alle ungerechtigkeyt 

Kumpt an den tag zu seiner zeyt, 
Gestraffet ausz gitlicher rach... 










a Auch tiber das secht ir darbey, 

% Wo herrschaft seins gewalts miszbraucht, 
Wie plétzlich sie zu grunde haucht. 

2 Wo sie wiitet in tyranney ... 

3 Desz reich zu grund geht an dem end. 







Dagegen wo gut regiment 
Ist tiber leut und iiber land, etc.” 













* vit, 5301-06. % Ed. Michel, 1, p. 186. 
* Tbid., p. 189. 
“Tupper admits Hans Sachs (Publications, p. 98, n. 8) as a 
belated witness, and so may we. 


* Ed. von Keller, 11, pp. 19-20. 
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What is Chaucer's moral? Here it is: 


Tieer men may seen how sinne hath his meryte! 
Beth war, for no man woot whom god wol smyte 
In no degree, ne in which maner wyse 

The worm of conscience may agryse 

Of wikked lyf, though it so privee be, 

That no man woot ther-of but god and he. 

For be he lewed man or elles lered, 

He noot how sone that he shal been afered. 
Therfore I rede yow this conseil take, 
Forsaketh sinne, er sinne yow forsake.* 


Not a word of Lechery is there. Mr. Tupper twice refers 
to this “moral.” “The ten-line ‘application’ at th 
close of the Tale... is the traditional ending of ay 
‘ensample’ of Sin: '® 


Heer men may seen how sinne hath his meryte! 
Beth war, for no man woot whom god wol smyte, etc." 


So the moral is driven home.” ‘* But what moral? Again: 
“At the end of another Gower story, that of Lechery, 
Chaucer says plainly (C, 277 f.) :—[here follow the same 
two lines as above]. Evidently,” continues Mr. Tupper, 
“ Chaucer was quite in the dark about himself!” }* It 
looks a little as if he were. And Harry Bailly also was 
the more deceived : 


‘ Harrow!’ quod he, ‘ by nayles and by blood! 
This was a fals cherl and a fals justyse! 
As shamful deeth as herte may devyse 
Come to thise juges and hir advocats!’” 


*C, 277-286. Compare also ll. 267-76 for the real “ leit-motif of 
the Doctor’s story” (p. 116, n. 46), as Chaucer tells it. 

*Ttalics mine. Mr. Tupper is hard put to it here. 

* The “ete.” is Tupper’s. He quotes but the two lines. 

“" Publications, p. 104. 

* Publications, p. 127. 2 C, 288-91. 
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But our Host had only Jean de Meun and Gower to guide 
him—not “ Chaucer, temp. 1914.” And “ his strict con- 
fnement within the bounds of fourteenth-century thought” 
must be forgiven him.*° Tupper’s remark about another 
interpretation of the Appius and Virginia story applies, 
I fear, mutatis mutandis, to his own: his “ unhappy com- 
ment upon the moral of the story ignores utterly its tra- 


ditional function.” ?? 


» Journal, p. 553. Still another medieval reader slipped up 
about the purport of the Tale—the scribe of the spurious Prologue 
to the Physician’s Tale in the Lansdowne Ms. (Oxford Chaucer, 11, 
p. 435): “ As ye, worschipful Maister of Phisike, Tellith us somme 
tale that is a cronyke”’—and on those terms the Physician complies. 
The scribe, who should have recognized the thing without a tag, 
somehow missed the point. 

* Notes, p. 7, n. 13. Mr. Tupper lays great stress on “ Virginia’s 
close resemblance to the ‘consecrated virgin’ ideal of patristic 
treatises” (Publications, p. 98, n. 7), especially as this ideal is 
elaborated in Ambrose’s De Virginibus (Publications, p. 104). This 
view is presented in detail in his latest article (Notes, pp. 5-7). I 
do not feel sure that Mr. Tupper’s parallels demonstrate the bor- 
rowings from Ambrose, but for the purpose of this argument I am 
perfectly willing to grant the point. Virginia is a virgin, where- 
ever Chaucer got the hints for his description of her. His omni- 
vorous reading may well have led him to Ambrose’s treatise, but 
the fact (if it be such) that he draws from it for Virginia has no 
real bearing upon Tupper’s case. Is the Prioress unchaste, because 
the description of her table manners is taken from the account which 
a lecherous old woman gives of women’s wiles? Is the first-night 
rapture of Troilus holy, because it finds expression in words drawn 
from the very Invocation to the Virgin which the Second Nun em- 
ploys? Every student of Chaucer knows that the implications of his 
sources, as carried over to the use he makes of them, must be dealt 
with cautiously. It is probably a mere oversight that the example 
which Tupper cites from Jacques de Vitry (Publications, pp. 103-04) 
of “the medieval moralizer turning him naturally to father and 
mother” is chosen from a sermon to boys and young men (Crane, 
p- xlvi). 
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VI 


In the case of the Man of Law’s Tale Mr. Tupper has 
laid his stress upon the interpretation of the Prologue, 
and since his argument hinges almost wholly upon the 
significance of that puzzling document, it is best to dea] 
with it first. I de not believe that his conclusions would 
follow, even if all his evidence could stand examination, 
but I am compelled to subject his arguments to closer 
scrutiny than I enjoy, because in them statement of fact 
is frequently vitiated by an admixture of tacit inference. 

The Prologue is designated, when it is first referred to, 
as “a Poverty Prologue ”;? the next time it has become 
“ the Poverty (or let us say, Envy) Prologue ”; ? in “ The 
Pardoner’s Tavern” it is “ the Impatient Poverty (Envy ) 
prologue,” * and the Poverty involved is defined as “ more 
precisely, that Impatient Poverty which is traditionally 
associated with Envy”;* in the Natzon article it is 
“a prologue of Impatient Poverty, [which] is ... a 
prologue of Envy,” ® or (in the same article) “a prelude 
of Murmuration.” Its stanzas, to be more explicit, illus- 
trate “such a dominant phase of Envy as ‘ grucching’ 
against one’s wretched lot and ‘sorwe of other mannes 
wele’ (see Parson's Tale, 483, 498).” ® 

“* Now Murmuration,” Mr. Tupper tells us, “ or ‘ grucch- 
ing against poverty,’ is one of the chtef phases of Envy in 


* Publications, p. 102. 2 JTbid., p. 118. 

> Journal, p. 565. * Journal, p. 555. 

5P. 41. 

* Journal, p. 555. This properly substitutes Chaucer’s “ wele ” for 
the misleading “wealth” of Publications, p. 103. But the plural 
‘“‘ phases ” should have been used, as “ traits” is properly employed 
in the earlier article. The two faults mentioned are separate phases 
of Envy in the categories. 
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Chaucer’s own Parson's Tale.” * This is simply not the 
case, The identifying ‘“‘ or” is absolutely misleading, for 

; although Murmuration in general is “one of the chief 
as phases of Envy,” “ grucching against poverty” is not. 
: It is one of six particulars under the first of two subheads 
of Murmuration, and it occupies less than one line out of 
the one hundred and twenty-nine lines of the section: 
“After bakbyting cometh grucching or murmuracioun; 
and somtyme it springeth of inpatience agayns god, and 
somtyme agayns man. Agayns god it is, whan a man 
gruccheth agayn the peynes of helle, or agayns poverte, or 
los of catel, or agayn reyn or tempest; or elles gruccheth 
that shrewes han prosperitee, or elles for that goode men 
han adversitee” (I, 498-500). Nor is Murmuration (in- 
cluding “ grueching against poverty’) one of the chief 
phases of Envy alone even in the Parson’s Tale. The next 
sentence but one begins: “ Somtyme comth grucching of 
Avarice”’; the next but one: “ Somtyme comth murmure 
of Pryde”; the next: “ And somtyme grucching sourdeth 
of Envye ” ; the next but one: “ Som tyme grucching comth 
of ire ’’—with five subheads.*® 

Moreover, this testimony of the crowning authority is 
borne out by the “ categories.” In the Confessio Amantis 
Murmur and Complaint are branches of Pride—* qui su- 
per omnes alios Inobediencie secreciores vt ministri illi 













] 





















deseruiunt ”’: 








For thogh fortune make hem wynne, 
Yit grucchen thei, and if thei lese, 
Ther is no weie for to chese, 
Wherof thei myhten stonde appesed. 
So ben thei comunely desesed; 
Ther may no welthe ne poverte 









* Nation, p. 41. Compare “ such a dominant phase of Envy,” above. 
*See also above, p. 257. 
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Attempren hem to the decerte 
Of buxomnesse be no wise.’ 


Both “ grucching” (Groucer) and murmuring are under 
Pride (Inobedience) in the Mirour de ?1Omme.'® This 
testimony represents Gower, on whose usage the import of 
the Tale depends. And Gower includes neither wnder 
Envy. Nor is it only Gower who includes them under 
Pride. Robert of Brunne does so too—and under pre- 
cisely the same aspect (that of “ grucching against God ”’) 
that is stressed by the Parson and the Man of Law: 

3yf pou grucchedest, and seydyst noght, 

But to God haddyst euyl poght, 

Wete pou wel, hyt ys grete pryde, 

Grucchyng with God, or for to chyde.™ 


And Frére Lorens, like Gower, associates “ murmures ” 
with Inobedience (as well as with Sloth, Impatience, and 
Envy),'? while the Cursor Mundi includes “ gruecching ” 
under Pride.’® 

Furthermore, in the A yenbite, “ gruceching’ 
under Wrath: 

Vor wrepbe and felonye op-bereb and nimp zuo operhuyl be herte 


of be felle uor zome aduersite timlich ... ober uor zome misual 
bet his wyl ne is na3t y-do: pet ha grochep aye oure Lhord.* 


* 


’ 


is included 


Sette ere RR ate Alliage 0 2: 
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With still greater definiteness it appears under W'rath in 
Jacob’s Well: 


pe vij. fote of wose in wretthe is blasphemye; pat is, whanne pou 
grucchyst or spekyst ajens god in tribulacyoun, in sykenes... & 
whanne pou demyst pat god jeuyth be more wo € lesse wele ban 
pou were worthy to haue.* 


Se eaeagphe 


# CS pte peut 3. 
it 
wee 


2 Paste 


1, 1348-55. TL], 2313 ff., 2323 ff. 

" Handlyng Synne, ll. 3487-90 (under Pride). 

™ Filers, p. 519. 81, 28100. 

a oe 

*P. 94. Cf. the sixth foot, “ vnpacyence; bat is, whan pou gruc- 
chyst ajens resounable chastysing,” ete. (See Parson's Tale, I, 498: 
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It is also, in Jacob’s Well, one of the twenty-two inches 
of the gravel of misconduct that underlies the ooze of 


Wrath: 

pe secunde inche of mysgouernaunce in be mowth is grucching. 
As a carte-qweel, dry and vngrecyd, cryeth lowdest of opere qwelys; 
So, pou drye & no3t grecyd wyth grace grucchyst lowdest of alle 
opere ajens pi god in ony dyssese & tribulacyoun.” 









And it is one of the sixteen twigs of Wrath in Frére 







Lorens.** 

“ Grucching ” is the third point of Sloth in the Ayen- 
bite 18 and in Jacob’s Well,’® and “ Murmure ” is the fif- 
teenth twig of Sloth in Frére Lorens.*°  “ Grueching ” is 
included under Avarice in the Ayenbite,*! and also under 
Sins of the Tongue (Gluttony), where it has two boughs: 









Vor pe on: is grouchinge aye god. and pe opre aye man regnep. 







3 & bis zenne is in uele maneres ase... ine poure: aye pe riche... 
z And wext pe grochinges .. . ober of onbo3samnesse ... Oper ine 
3 sleaupe . . . oper of inpacience ... oper of enuic. oper of felonie 






. Grochinge aye god hep yet nou yno3 mo encheysouns .. . yef 
me him zent aduersete. pouerte. ziknesse. dyere time. rayn. dru;pbe 
.. he him niymp anhaste to grochi aye god.” 








Finally, in Jacob’s Well it is also treated in the chapter 
“ De gula et viciis lingue,” where (as we have already 
seen)** it grows directly out of “ the Devil’s tavern ” 







ae pis braunche hath ij. leuys: on is grucchyng ajzens god, anoper is 
Be ajens man. fferst azens god, for dyuerse skylles ... bus bei grucche, 
if god sende hem ... pouerte ... or 3if god sende a man werdly 











“Somtyme [grucching] springeth of inpacience,” etc.; Jacob’s Well, 
pp. 91, 100). 
*P. 260. " Kilers, p. 525. 
*P. 34: “pe pridde is grochynge.” 
*P. 112: “pe thridde fote is grucchyng.” 
* Filers, p. 535. 
=P. 43: “be oper is pe zenne of grochinge and of traysoun.” 
= Pp. 67-68. >See above, p. 274. 
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good, & take fro an-ober his good. Panne pei seyn pat god is yoy 
ry3twyse, & blamyn hym for his dede* ... Also pei grucely met 
man ... a8 pore men azens ryche.* ' 


“ Grucching ” does not appear under Envy at all in the 
Confessio, the Mirour, the Ayenbite, or Jacob’s Well. |) 
the Parson's Tale, Peraldus,?® and Frére Lorens 2" jt jg 
explicitly associated, even in the treatment of Envy itself, 
with Avarice,?* Pride,?® Sloth,?° and Wrath.*! In My. 


Tupper’s own authorities it is only under Lechery that 


“this ‘grucching’ or murmuring which characterizes 


every mention of [Impatient Poverty ],” ** does not ap 
pear. Yet we are told that “every man of the Middle 
Ages must have recognized at once the inherent fitness of 
prefacing a tale of Envy ... with stanzas illustrating 
such a dominant phase of Envy as ‘ grucching’ against 


. 


one’s wretched lot and ‘ sorwe of other mannes wele.’” “ 
Like Hudibras, presumably, “ All this, without a gloss or 
comment, He could unriddle in a moment.” The truth 
is, the lines are not a “ Poverty (let us say, Znvy) Pro- 
logue ” at all, any more than they are a “ P 
sav, Pride, Sloth, Gluttony, or Wrath) Prologue.” Mr. 
Tupper has overlooked the facts which I have given, ani 
those facts are fatal to his interpretation of the Prologue. 
That is perhaps enough; but he has also failed to observe 
another interesting matter. 


overty (let 1s 


*“ Thou blamest Crist, and seyst ful bitterly, He misdepartet! 
richesse temporal” (B, 106-07). 

*P. 155. * Petersen, pp. 47-48. 

* Eilers, pp. 518-19. * Parson and Peraldus. 

* Parson, Peraldus, and (as Inobedience) Frére Lorens. 

* Frére Lorens. * Parson. 

* Nation, p. 41. 

* Journal, p. 555. “ Sorwe of other mannes wele 
phase o1 Envy, but the lines in the Prologue on which Mr. Tupper 
relies for this branch (B, 106-12) belong, as we shall see (pp. 316-17 
below) in another category. 


” is, to be sure, a 
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“or one can readily make, on the basis of the admitted 
authorities themselves, a far stronger case for a Wrath 
than for an Envy Prologue. The phrase which Tupper 
fnally adopts—‘‘ Impatient Poverty ’—would give at 
once the clue to any medieval reader alert for intimations 









of the Sins, for Impatient is itself a definite ‘ tag.” 
“ Grueching against God” (under which falls “ grucching 
against poverty ”) is definitely assigned by the Parson to 








Impatience as its source: “ Somtyme it springeth of in- 






patience agayns god, and somtyme agayns man.” ** And 
" Impatience is a subdivision of Wrath in the Mirour de 
l'Omme,®> in Jacob’s Well,® and in the Pélerinage.** 
Patience, moreover, is the remedium for Wrath not only 
in the Parson’s Tale,* but also in the Confessio Amantis,*® 
and the Mirour de l’Omme.*® Furthermore, as we have 
seen above,*! “ grucching against God ”’ is definitely asso- 
ciated with Wrath, even independently of Impatience, in 
the Ayenbite and Jacob's Well. And finally, we have the 











Man of Law’s own testimony. Here is the second stanza, 





on which Mr. Tupper lays his emphasis: 





Thou blamest Crist,“ and seyst ful bitterly,” 















*T, 498. Compare “ And wext be grochinges ... of inpacience ” 
(Ayenbite, p. 67); “murmur Impacientie” (Peraldus; Petersen, p. 
48); “et naist cist murmures ... de inpacience” (Frére Lorens; 
Eilers, p. 519); ete. 

=U), 3953 ff. 

*P. 94. Cf. p. 98, 1. 31; p. 100, 1. 1. 

* LI. 15691-98. Wrath’s saw is forged out of iron that “ callyd 
was ‘Inpacyence’ Wych was dolven out of helle, wher that blake 
ffendys dwelle.” 

*T, § 50-51. 111, 612-713. 

“ LI. 13381-14100. “Pp. Sis. 

“Compare Tale of Melibeus under Ire (B, 2317): “‘He that is 
irous and wrooth,’ as seith Senek, ‘ne may nat speke but he blame 
thinges’; and with his viciouse wordes he stireth other folk to angre 
Se and to ire” (compare Tupper’s own characterization [ Publications, 
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He misdeparteth richesse temporal; 

Thy neighebour thou wytest sinfully.“ 

And seyst thou hast to lyte, and he hath al. 

‘ Parfay,’ seistow, ‘ sometyme he rekne shal, 
Whan that his tayl shal brennen in the glede, 
For he noght helpeth needfulle in hir nede.’ * 


Indeed, I know but one better characterization of these | 

lines than Mr. Tupper’s “ vehement and vindictive,” 
and that is the phrasing of their source. For the testimony 
of Innocent’s chapter ** is clear: “ Proximum [{mendi- 


p. 103] of this stanza as “ at once vehement and vindictive ”) ; )u;- 
son’s Tale, under Ire (I, 557): “ Outrageous wratthe . . . spareth 
neither Crist, ne his swete mooder. And in his outrageous anger and 
Ire ... ful many oon ... feleth in his herte ful wikkedly, bot) 
Crist and of alle hise halwes”; (I, 579): “ Yet comen ther of In 
manye mo sinnes ... as he that arretteth upon god, or blameth 
god”; and see especially above (p. 314) the quotation from /ucol’s 
Well, p. 155. 

“Cf. I, 510: “Som tyme grucching comth of ire... Thanne 
comth eek bitternesse of herte.” 

“See the citations from Jacob’s Well, p. 94 (p. 312 above) ani p. 
155 (p. 314 above). 

“See the whole section of the Parson’s Tale on “ Chydinge and 
reproche”’ under Wrath (I, § 42), especially the portion (1, #23 ff 
which deals with him “ that repreveth his neighebor.” 

“ B, 106-112. 

“Cf. Mirour de VOmme (under Ire), Il. 3961 ff.: “ L’Inpacient 
envers tres tous Est fel et trop contrarious . . . Et en response est 
despitous.” 

“Tupper does not point out that the chapter in the De (% 
temptu Mundi on which Chaucer here draws (Bk. I, cap. 14: “De 
miseria pauperis et diuitis”) is not from that part of the treatise 
which deals with the Sins, namely, the second book. On the con- 
trary, he definitely brings the passage into association, in his read- 
ers’ mind, with that discussion of the Sins. The fact that “ Inno- 
cent’s famous tract, ... which gives so large a space to the Vices, 
supplied him with Deadly Sins material in the Pardoner’s Prologue 
and Tale” is not of value “as an indication of his present purpose ” 
(Publications, p. 103)—unless in drawing upon one part of a docu- 
ment Chaucer always meant to carry over into his specific borrow- 
ing the implications of every other portion of his source. Cf. also 
Publications, p. 118. 
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cans | crummatur 49 malignum,°® quod non plene subueniat. 
Indignatur, murmurat,°* imprecatur.” °? What (it is 
pertinent under the theory to ask) was to prevent the 
medieval mind from following this lead—the lead of the 
Parson's Tale, the Confessio Amantis, the Mirour de 
rOmme, the Ayenbite, the Pelerinage, Jacob's Well, Pope 
Innocent, and the Man of Law? It is a little hard to see. 

And Mr. Tupper’s own illustrations of the sort of thing 
that would guide aright every man of the Middle Ages 
(and with him us) through the maze towards Envy are not 
telicitously chosen. “ According to the author of the ‘ Ro- 
mance of the Rose’ (ll. 826 ff.),°* Poverty is the shame- 
faced spouse of misery, wedding a man to hate, and driv- 
ing from him all friends and brethren.” ** But this is 
from a passage that has nothing to do with the Sins, and 
so far as it may be linked with them at all, the connection 
with Wrath is stronger than with Envy: 


Povreté fait home despire,™ 
Et hair. 

“Compare the Parson’s “accusinge” (with reference to “his 
neighebor ”’), under “ grucching [that] comth of ire or prive hate” 
(I, 508). 

* Cf. “ Thanne comth malignitee ” (ibid.). 

See above, p. 312. 

@T.e, “the Cursing phase of Wrath.” 

‘The reference is wrong, even for Ellis’s translation (Temple 
Classics, U, p. 27), from which it is taken. It should be (for Ellis) 
1], 8860 ff. The reference for the French is ll. 8712 ff. (ed. Michel, 
I, p. 265). 

“ Nation, p. 41. This is chiefly Ellis. Jean de Meun has nothing 
about “the shamefaced spouse of misery.” The lines so translated 
(Il. 8712-13; ef. Ellis, u, p. 27) are: “ Povreté maint A l’autre chief, 
Plaine de honte et de meschief.” He has nothing about “ wedding 
a man to hate.” The lines so translated (ll. 8738-39; cf. Ellis, u, 
p. 28) are : “ Povreté fait home despire, Et hair et vivre 4 martire.’’ 

© Despite is incidentally mentioned under Envy in the Parson’s 
Tale (1, 505); it is one of the stones of Wrath in the Pélerinage 


13 
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Nor is the next illustration happier. “ In Lydgate’s tra, 
lation of De Guileville’s “ Pilgrimage of Human | jife” 
(ll. 22716 ff.), Impatient Poverty is an ape-lipped crone 
... groaning and ‘grucching.” It is this ‘ grucching 
or murmuring which characterizes every mention 0; 
fault.” °* The treatment of Envy in the Pélerinaye *» |; 
singularly full and picturesque, but Impatient Poverty js 
not there. Deguileville’s account of it comes after the 
adventures with the Sins, when Grace Dieu has broueh; 
the Pilgrim to the “ castle ” of the Cistercians, where |.a.1y 
Wilful Poverty shows him the crone Impatient Poverty. 
And the outstanding fact about Impatient Poverty is her 
59 It is because of her 
‘ape-lipped crone ”: 


Impatience, not her “ grucching. 
Impatience that she ts the ‘ 
That is thorough my Impacyence, 


And ffor lak of pacyence ... 
That dothe my lyppes hyghe reyse.” 


And in the Peélerinage Impatience stands explicitly for 
Wrath.®*' The passage from Hoccleve ® is not accurately 


(ll. 15680 ff.) ; it is more commonly a branch of Pride (Parson's 
Tale, Mirour, Ayenbite, Jacob’s Well). 

% Hate is a branch (commonly a main one) of Wrath in the /a, 
son’s Tale, the Mirour, the Confessio, the Ayenbite, Jacoh’s Well, 
Frére Lorens, and Peraldus. It is a branch of Envy in Raymund 
of Pennaforte (Petersen, p. 27). 

5" Nation, p. 41. We have already seen the wide provenience of 
“ grucching.” 

Ll. 14763-15500. "See ll. 22741-46. 

© LL). 2257-61. 

“LI. 15691-98. There is still another direct association with 
Wrath. Compare the vivid account (Il. 22747-50, 22754-56) of 
Impatient Poverty as “the comune ape Affore ffolke to pleye and 
Tape” with the Parson’s account of the japeres (De Ira, I, 650), 
“the develes apes,” at whose “ japerie” people laugh as “at the 
gaudes of an ape.” The other sin with which Impatient Poverty 
associates itself, in this same passage in the Pélerinage, is not Envy, 
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quoted. “ Whoso gruccheth in poverty, forfeiteth grace ” 
should read: “ And whoso gruchith, forfetith Pat grace ” 
_j, e., that grace “ that he schuld han, if Pat his pactence 
Withstode Pe grief, and made it resistence ” (ll. 1069-71). 
And the lines immediately preceding read: “ Who-so it 
[ Pouert | taketh in pactent suffraunce, It is ful pleasant 


’ That is precisely the Parson’s rem- 


beforn cristes face.’ 
edy (not to mention Gower’s) against Wrath.®* Tupper’s 
interpolation of “‘in poverty ” (although a fair inference 
from the context), coupled with his serious omission of 
“that,” gives something else than Hoccleve. To “ for- 
feit grace” is a very definite thing—and the line from 
the Regement says nothing of it. As for the sixteenth- 
century Interlude of “ Impatient Poverty,” ®* I can only 
say that two careful readings of the play itself have failed 
to disclose to me its bearing on the case. That may well 
be my own obtuseness, and I shall content myself here 
with observing that, although Mr. Tupper has quoted the 
Summoner’s words to Impatient Poverty: “ Ye be great 
slanderer, and full of envy,” ® he has not quoted what 
Peace says to him: “ Thou art so full of Wrath and 
Envy”; °* and that, although he has quoted one of Peace’s 
injunctions: “ Forsake Envy and Misrule,” 7 he has left 
out another: “ Haunt no taverns... Let not hassard 


but Sloth: “TI love no maner besynesse, But oonly slouthe and ydel- 
nesse”’ (11, 22765-66). Compare the association of Impatience with 
Sloth in the Ayenbite (p. 33) and Jacob’s Well (p. 112). 

“= Regement of Princes (E. E. T. S.), p. 39 (Nation, p. 41). The 
passage “in Lydgate’s version of Aesop” (for which no reference is 
given either) I have not found. 

= See above, p. 315. 

* Nation, p. 41. 

“Early English Dramatists (“ Lost” Tudor Plays), ed. Farmer, 
p. 342. 


*P. 338. =P, 3K. 
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nor rioter with you be checkmate ” °‘—which (as we leary, 
from ** The Pardoner’s Tavern ”) means Gluttony.’ [ gy, 
using Mr. Tupper’s own evidence alone, and [ am willing 
to leave the conclusion to the impartial scholar. 

We may now come to the element of irony. The cas 
for the ironical contrast between teller and tale rests 
two assumptions. ‘ The Poverty Prologue . . . shows 
us clearly that the narrator of this story of Envy is j)j;y- 
self tainted by that Sin.*® This evidence is ample for ow 
present purpose. But it is noteworthy that from the 
point of view of Chaucer’s day, there was an ironical {i- 
ness in the final assignment of an Envy tale to the May 
of Law,"! whose profession in the fourteenth century was 
tainted by Envy as well as by Avarice.”** The May 
of Law is envious, then, first, because the Prologue shows 
that he is; second, because he is a member of an envious 
profession. As regards the first, we may waive, for tie 
moment, the objections to the Prologue as exemplifying 


=? 320. 

® See above, p. 267. It is perfectly easy to show that in th 
Interlude the tradition which has survived is that of Impatienc 
See, for example, pp. 316, 319, ete. 

* Compare Publications, 118: “Chaucer adheres to the ironical 
design .. . by making an envious man (the anonymous speaker of 
the Prologue, later identified with the Man of Law merely through 
the context) furnish in his narrative large evidence against Envy.” 
Compare Nation, p. 41: “The ery of Chaucer’s envious man, ‘\) 
riche marchaunts,’ ” ete. 

"7 shall not dwell on the difficulty (which Mr. Tupper takes 
lightly) involved in the “final assignment” (see also the paren- 
thetical statement in the preceding note above) of “this derelict 
tale” (Tatlock, Development and Chronology, p. 188). As Mr. 
Tupper himself points out (Nation, Oct. 16, 1913, p. 355), “ th 
tale of Constance . . . was inserted here, apparently, as an after 
thought.” It should not be forgotten that the theory has already 
one “afterthought” to carry, in the Second Nun’s Tale. 

3 Publications, p. 110. Cf. Nation, p. 41, fifth paragraph, end. 
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Envy, and assume that Mr. Tupper’s interpretation is so 
far correct. Even granting that, it ceases at this point to 
be so. For the speaker of the Prologue ts not himself 
“orucching against poverty” at all. He is addressing 
Poverty,’ and his point of view is that of one who holds 
the “ hateful harm ” up to reprobation because it leads to 
“arucching.” ™ It is not the point of view of one who 
«is himself tainted by that Sin.” If the Prologue shows 
anything whatever about the Man of Law, it shows pre- 
cisely the reverse of Mr. Tupper’s contention. 

As for the second point, Mr. Tupper is very hard put 
to it for his testimony. The association of lawyers with 
Avarice is (as he recognizes) a familiar one.*> To demon- 
strate that the profession was regarded as “ tainted by 
Envy,” he cites the following evidence.*® (i) Gower’s use, 
to deseribe the Lawyer (Voz, v1, 293), of “ the same image 
of the Basilisk that he employs to picture Envy (Mirour, 
3748 f.).” There is no reference to the basilisk in Vor, 
v1, 293, nor elsewhere in the chapter, which deals expli- 
citly (see its title, and 1. 302) with the Avarice of lawyers, 








=“ Thou blamest ... thou wytest ... ‘ Parfay,’ seistow ”’—and 
80 on. 

“This, of course, is Innocent’s attitude too (‘“‘O miserabilis mendi- 
cantis conditio,” etc.). 

"Not only does it appear in most of the categories (see, for in- 
stance, Ayenbite, p. 40; Jacob’s Well, p. 131; Handlyng Synne, p. 
77; Mirour, ll. 6329 ff.; etc.), but it is of constant occurrence else- 
where. See Sermones Aurei, 11, p. 236: “ Quadruplex est lex. Prima 
est lex cupiditatis, quae est Advocatorum”; Wyclif, ed. Arnold, m1, 
p. 153: “ Bot men of lawe and marchauntis ... synnen more in avarice 
ben done pore laboreres’”’; Roman de la Rose, 1. 5812 (ed. Michel, 
I, p. 170; ef. Chaucerian Frag.-B, Il. 5721-23), on advocates and phy- 
sicians; ete. Avarice herself becomes an advocate in the Pélerinage 
(Il. 18244 ff.), and the long section in the Mirour (ll, 24817-25176) 
on the “gens de loy” offers abundant evidence. These are merely 
representative examples. 
* Publications, p. 110, n. 35. 
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as do the two preceding sections also. Anyway, the Py» 
son uses the basilisk (I, 852) to illustrate the covelousnes 
of Lechery. (ii) Hoecleve’s comparison (Regement of 
Princes, 2815 f.) “of the Law to the venomous spid. > 
which catches little flies, and lets big ones go.” * Venom. 
ous” (which is a word that connotes Envy—and the on) 
thing in the passage which does) is Mr. Tupper’s oy 
interpolation ; it is not in Hoccleve.7*7 The reason for this 
is good ; cobwebs are not venomous. Tupper has been mis. 
led by Furnivall’s gloss.7* The simile of the spider js 
used for Avarice in the Pélerinage.*® (iii) Langland's 
making Envy instruct friars “to lerne logik and lawe” 
(C. xxi, 273). Yes, “and eke contemplacioun, An} 
preche men of Plato and prouen hit by Seneca.” Did ty 
Clerk of Oxford, “ that un-to logik hadde long y-go,” and 
St. Cecilia, “ [quae] fuit ... coelum per jugem contem,)):- 
tionem ” also exemplify Envy? Mr. Tupper’s logic inexor- 
ably requires it. (iv) The testimony of Bromyard of [ler- 


ford, which I have not been able to verify. (v) “ The sorry 
part played by ‘ Civile’ or Civil Law in Piers Plowman.” 


T suppose that this sorry part is the fact that “ Civile ” is 
throughout associated with Simony, a branch of A varice.*’ 


P. 102, Il. 2819-21: “ Ri;t as lop-webbys, flyes smale and gnattes 
taken, and suffre grete flyes go, ffor al Pis worlde, lawe is now 
rewlyd so.” 

* For “ lop-webbe” see Astrolabe, 1, 21, 3: “The Riet of thyn 
Astrolabie with thy zodiak, shapen in maner of a net or of a loppe- 
webbe.” For “loppe,” see 1, 19, 3: “crokede strykes lyk to the claw: 
of a loppe”; 1, 3, 4: “a webbe of a loppe.” 

* LI. 17560 ff.: “ And as an yreyne sowketh the flye,” etc. It is 
Avarice herself who is speaking, with reference to her treatment « 
the poor. 

8 * Symonye and Cyuile ” (B, 11, 62, 66, 71, 167, 168); “ And preid 
Cyuile to se - and Symonye to rede it” (70); “ Bi si;te of sire Sy- 
monye~ and Cyules leve” (113); “ Here-to assenteth Cyuile - ac 
Symonye ne wolde” (141). See Book 0, passim. 
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(vi) This, and many passages in Gower and Wyclif, 
« prove that the legal profession was then infected by eov- 
etousness of wealth and contempt for poverty—by Avarice 
intermingled with Envy.” No, with Pride!! “ It is note- 
worthy that Gower classes the contempt ... for the poor 
and humble under the Inobedience phase of Pride, just as 
Chaucer does here [in the Wife of Bath’s Tale].” ®! That 
is Tupper, deplorably divided against himself. (vi) “ The 
advocate is the butt of many exempla in such example- 
books as Jaeques de Vitry’s and the Liber Exemplorum.” 
True: but one is still to be cited which associates him with 
Envy. I can only say that I have not found it.—In his 
Nation article Mr. Tupper speaks of ‘“ Chaucer’s final 
ascription of the prologue of Murmuration ... to the Man 
of Law as an exponent of Envy [as] vindicated by the 
many medieval iliustrations of the unfavorable conception 
of this supposedly envious profession presented in {his| 
article on ‘Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins.’” We 
have seen “ the many medieval] illustrations.” And I ae- 
cept Mr. Tupper’s own phrase regarding the “ supposedly 
envious profession.” For all that has been shown, it is 
only that and nothing more. The irony, as Mr. Tupper 
sees it, has no basis whatsoever in-the facts. 

I do not know whether the next point falls under the 
head of irony or not. In any case, the theory (in the eyes 
of which it now begins to seem that all the world’s but 
Sins, and all the men and women merely Vices) is not 
content with drawing lawyers under the heading De 
Invidia, but must needs hale merchants thither too. ‘“ It 
is no chance coincidence with Chaucer that Envy in the 


“ Publications, p. 101. “It is a chief phase of Pride to scorn the 
poor,” Tupper goes on (n. 16), and cites Langland’s “ poverte to 
despise” (B. 11, 79) in his support. To make assurance double 
sure, he repeats this slip in the Nation, p. 41. See below, p. 324. 
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Elizabethan interlude makes large mention of merchan), 
and men of law. Both of these occupations were dee), 
by men of the Middle Ages to be tainted with a base desiy, 
for wealth and a sovereign contempt for the poor.” 8? « 4 
base desire for wealth ” is A varice: “ a sovereign contempy 
for the poor” (teste Mr. Tupper and the categories) i 
Pride.** But of that no fors. As for Envy’s “ large men. 


° 


tion ” of merchants in the Interlude, I shall only ask ») 
readers to look up the evidence for themselves.** Enyy js 
merely pointing out, in a passage-at-arms with Peace, +| 
both merchants and lawyers are gainers by strife, and 

a similar tilt with Conscience) that both would hang (op- 
science, could they catch him. But Mr. Tupper cites two 
more examples “ of a score.” The first is from Wyelif, in 
his sermon against Envy (111, p. 133): “ And so uneven 
dealing of goods of this world engenders much envy among 
these worldly men.*® And so parts of this community ™ 
and especially merchants move to this envy by deceit ot 
their craft.” 87 Are merchants therefore envious becatise 


} 


their happier state moves others to Envy? As for * the 
rich merchants who but live to gain more wealth,” in the 
Romance of the Rose, that is all Ellis ** except “ mer- 


* Nation, p. 41. See above, p. 323. 

“Impatient Poverty, pp. 314-15, 327-28. 

“TI. e., “po pridde part of pe chirche” (“ bo laboreres,” “bo puple,” 
“pore men of bo comyne”). The subject of Wyclif’s chapter is the 
causes of envy among the laity, as contrasted with priests and 
knights. 

* Rather, “ commonalty, the commons, the laity.” 

 Deceite bitwixe marchant and marchant” is under Avarice in 
the Parson’s Tale (I, 776). Compare the whole section on * Chia‘ 
fer” (under Avarice) in the Ayenbite (pp. 44-45); the section on 
“fals marchaundyse” (under Avarice) in Jacob’s Well (pp. 133-34) ; 
Handlyng Synne, ll. 5945-50; ete. 

* Temple Classics, 1, p. 177. For the text, see ed. Michel, 1, p. 1\', 
ll. 5703-07. 
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It is from a conventional account of the “ tribu- 
lations of the rich,” and even Ellis understood it aright, 
for his translation goes straight on: “ what miseries they 
are fain To undergo with will to pile Riches on riches; 
avarice vile Hath seized their hearts,” ete. The Chaucer- 
‘an translator (a “man of the Middle Ages *’) also under- 
stood it so, with his “ gredinesse.”’ 8° The passage has not 
the slightest connection with Envy. As usual, it is Avarice 
that is involved.®® In a word, merchants and men of law 
alike (indubitably classed together in many medizval doe- 
uments) were “ deemed by men of the Middle Ages to be 


tainted with” Avarice. The addition of Envy is unsup- 


ported by the facts. 

What, in this case, of the “crowning argument?’ 
“Why should we hesitate to regard the Poverty Prologue 
to the Man of Law’s Envy exemplum *! as a studied pre- 
sentation of the Envious mood,®? when the Parson him- 
self assures us that the motif of these stanzas, ‘ grueching 
against poverty’ and ‘sorwe of other mannes wele’ are 
among the chief traits ®* of this Vice?” %* This rests 
entirely on Mr. Tupper’s previous contentions, and stands 
or falls with them. Its upshot is a statement that the Par- 


“ B-Fragment, Il. 5590-5600. Compare also Roman de la Rose, 
ed. Michel, 1, p. 169 (ll. 5792 ff.), where the connection with Avarice 
becomes still more explicit, and goes on to include (ll. 5812 ff.) 


advocates, physicians, and preachers. See the B-Fragment, lI. 


5697 ff. 

“For the Avarice of merchants, see above, p. 324, n. 87, and add 
Wyclif (ed. Arnold), 11, p. 153: “ bo bridde part of po Chirche . 
hafs mony partis smytted wip avarice, and specially marchaundis ” ; 
Vor Clamantis, Bk. v, chaps. xii-xiv; Mirour de ’Omme, ll. 25177- 
25980; Barclay, 1, p. 169 (foot); ete. But the point is too obvious 
to need illustration. 

"For this, see below, p. 326. * See above, p. 321. 

* See above, p. 311. * Publications, p. 116. 
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son’s sermon on the Seven Deadly Sins includes a (ig 
cussion of Envy. 

* This is,” indeed, “a long preamble of a tale”! Py; 
we may now turn to “ the Envy exemplum ” itself. to wi:. 
the Tale of Constance. In Gower it is used to exemplify 
Detraction.*® That is indubitable. But Gower (ji: js 
equally indubitable) is merely impressing into the servic, 
of his vast schematic plan a tale which has no necessary 
association whatever with the Sins, but which, on the ep. 
trary, has a long and honorable career apart from them,’ 
In that development, except for Gower’s ad hoc emp\oy- 
ment of the tale, it is the figure of Constance that consist. 
ently stands out. And when Mr. Tupper says ®* that * the 
Man of Law’s Tale, though primarily of Envy (as the litt 
Prologue shows) exalts the loyalty and strength of the 
stately wife and mother,” his theory has led him to a 
hysteron proteron. But since I am scrupulously refrain- 
ing, in this paper, from all direct consideration of 
Chaucer’s art, in my sole concern with the foundations of 
a theory, I shall not dwell on what seems to me to hav 
been Chaucer’s emphasis. 

Instead, since I now know the Sins myself almost as 
well as my Paternoster and even better than my Creed, I 
shall offer myself as a fair substitute for the mediva! 


wie: a 


*It is, of course, Detraction in love (see gloss to 1, 587 ; 
Mr. Tupper is mistaken, however, if he supposes that Detraction 
is a Merkmal of Envy alone. It is a “spyce” of Pride in Handlyng 
Synne (p. 122); the Parson includes it (as a phase of spiritual 
homicide) under Wrath (I, 565); and in Jacob’s Well it is classed 
under Gluttony, as a Sin of the Tongue (p. 150; cf. Ayenbite, p. 
62). 

*See especially Siefkin, Das geduldige Weib in der englischen 
Literatur bis auf Shakspere: Teil I: Der Konstanzetypus (Rath- 
enow, 1903). 

* Publications, pp. 122-23. Cf. Nation, Oct. 16, 1913, p. 355. 
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ada 
of Constance, guided wholly by the manuals that I know, 


in a fashion very different from Mr. Tupper’s interpreta- 
tion. For to my medieval prototype the heroine’s very 
name must have betrayed her import. Cecilia was the 
antitype of Sloth; Virginia the antitype of Lechery ; here 
is a tale in which another noble central figure stands for 
“ Constaunce, that is, stablenesse of corage ... in herte by 
stedefast feith, and in mouth, and in beringe, and in chere 
and in dede.” °§ She is, indeed, own sister to St. Cecilia, 
for Constance is a branch of that Fortitude which (in 
the theory) Cecilia represents.°® Constance is a main 
division of Prouesce in the Mirour; °° it is the fifth step 
of Prouesse in the Ayenbite; 1°! the fifth part of Proesce 
in Frére Lorens;?°? the fifth part of Fortitudo in the 
Summa Virtutum;?°* in all it is the antitype of Sloth 
And Chaucer’s own interpolation in the Tale (Il. 932-45) 
is explicit in its emphasis on this high virtue: 


Jept in the categories. And as such I conceive the Tale 


104 
. 


How may this wayke womman han this strengthe . 
Who yaf Judith corage or hardinesse .. . 
. . . I seye, for this entente, 


108 






* Parson's Tale, I, 735—under Fortitude, the remedy for Sloth. 

* See above, p. 298. And compare Siefkin (pp. 23, 76), who links 
the two together. 

1 T). 14317 ff. 1 Pp. 167-68. 

 Hilers, p. 570. % Petersen, p. 66, n. 1. 

* A vertu that is called Fortitudo or Strengthe” (I, § 60). 
In the Ayenbite (pp. 161 ff.) Prowess is designated as “be yefbe 
of Strengbe.” 

™“ Constaunce, that is, stableness of corage” (I, § 61); “ Prow- 
esse is huanne corage onworpep al pet ne is na3t in his pouer” 
(Ayenbite, p. 164); ‘“ Ac huanne god yefb to pe manne pise grace 
. . » pet me clepeb be gost of strengbe. he hym yefp ane newe herte 
ane noble herte and hardi . . . Hardyesse uor to polie alle pe kuead- 
nesse bet be wordle may preapni” (ibid., p. 162); “pis ground of 
strengthe or hardynesse ” (Jacob’s Well, p. 288). 
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That, right as god spirit of vigour sente 
To hem, and saved hem out of meschance, 
So sent he might and vigour to Custance.” 


Could the medieval reader go astray ¢?°7 Constance, }ike 
Cecilia, is the antitype of Sloth. And see, now, with wha: 
exquisite aptness the Impatient Poverty Prologue \ 
adjusted to the Tale. For Impatience is a branch of 
Sloth! '°5 Tale and Prologue fit each other like hand an4 
glove—a Prologue of “ inpacience agayns god”; , 
Tale of that “* pacience. be [which] uirtue Pe guode over. 
comP alle his wyendes. Pane dyeuel. Pe wordle. and fe 
uless.””'?° Nor has Chaucer left us without other unequiy- 
ocal indications of his purpose. Even Cecilia's * \)js)- 
nesse ’’ was not so marked as that of Constance: 


She was so diligent, with-outen slouthe . 
That alle hir loven that loken on hir face.™ 


And as in the Second Nun’s Prologue, so in the Man of 
Law’s Tale we have “the most effective sort of protest 


against Sloth in its phase of Undevotion.”’ Only this time 
it is not a nameless prologist, but the central figure of tly 


we This vertu [Fortitudo] is so mighty and so vigorous, that 
it dar withstonde mightily,” ete. (I, §60). Cf. Jacob’s Weil, p. 
289: “pe 3yfte of strengthe, whiche jyfte schal make pe strong and 
my3ty to dure.” 

* Ts not Tupper himself among those who see the light and know it 
not? Constance “achieves in the end the high reward of her 
strength and loyalty” (Nation, Oct. 16, 1913, p. 355); the Tale 
“exalts the loyalty and strength of the stately wife and mother” 
(Publications, p. 123). 

“5 ** be ober poynt [of Sleupe] is inpacience” (Ayenbite, p. 33); 
“be secunde fote brede [of Accidia] is wnpacience” (Jacob's Well. 
p. 112). And “ inpacience” is the fourteenth twig of Sloth in Frére 
Lorens (Eilers, p. 535). 

ms, at. 

*” Ayenbite, p. 167—under “ be uerpe stape of Prouesse.”’ 

™ B, 530, 532. 
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Tale herself, who employs “ the antidote against Sloth.” 






For Constance uses Hymns both of our Lord and of our 
Her address to the Cross !'* is a cento of reminis- 


Re eS 





Lady. 
> cences of the first.1'* The “ Invocacio ad Mariam ” !!4— 
3 once more on Constance’s own lips—is full of phrases 
4 from the second. And we have our Idleness Prologue, too! 
: Only this time it is no accident. It is the Master of Cere- 
a monies himself who, in calling on the speaker, gives him 
" his mottf: 






2 ‘Lordinges, the tyme wasteth night and day, 
And steleth from us, what prively slepinge, 






i 

: And what thurgh necligence in our wakinge, 

£ As dooth the streem, that turneth never agayn ... 

2 Lat us nat moulen thus in ydelnsse. 

4 Sir man of lawe,’ quod he, ‘ so have ye blis, 

4 Tel us a tale anon, as forward is.’ ™ 

» “Who can miss the present purport of the Idleness [lines], 
' or ignore the formal intent of [Constance’s] zest of devo- 


§ tion?” 14° Even the subtlest sort of irony is present too. 
3 For of whom but the Man of Law has Chaucer said: 





No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was.™ 








Nor does the “ crowning argument ” this time desert us; 






~\ 


: the notable correspondence between the “ Fortitude stan- 
"118 and the Parson’s remedium against Sloth is 










zas 





™ B, 451-462. “O clere, o welful auter, holy croys,” ete. 

: "’ Before Mr. Tupper’s article was written I had collected the evi- 
a dence for this statement, which I may some day print. The hymn 
¥ which Skeat quotes (Oaford Chaucer, v, p. 155) is only one of sev- 
2 eral involved. 

™B, 841-54. “ Moder” quod she, “and mayde bright, Marye ... 
Thou haven of refut, brighte sterre of day,” etc. 

™ B, 20-23, 32-34, "6 Publications, pp. 115-16. 
ut A, 321-22, M8 B, 932-45 above. 
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unmistakable. The Second Nun’s Tale itself is n 

unequivocally “ tagged.” The Host’s Idleness Projoxye. 
the Man of Law’s Impatience (let us say, Sloth) Prology.. 
the Fortitude Tale (with Constance’s “ bisinesse ” gy 
her protest against Undevotion), the element of irony, anj 
the crowning argument all unite in one entire and perfec 


chrysolite.—* Glosinge is a glorious thing, certeyn” ! 


Vil 


We need not dwell so long upon the Manciple’s Tale, 
the illustration of the Sin of Chiding. “ Gower tells very 
briefly (Confessio, 11, 783-817), the story of Phoebus and 
Cornis, to illustrate Chiding or Cheste, the second of his 
divisions of Wrath. We shall see that his moral is | 
actly the same as Chaucer's, who derives his story direct), 
from Ovid.” + Tupper’s view is here given in a nutshell, 
Let us examine it. 

First, “‘ Cheste” is not necessarily “ Chiding” at all. 
The heading of the section in the Confessio begins: 
“Tra mouet litem, que lingue frena resoluens Laxa per 
infames currit vbique vias.” * The gloss begins: “ Ilic 
tractat Confessor super secunda specie Ire, que Lis div’- 
tur.” The story of Socrates is an “exemplum de paci- 
encia in amore contra lites habenda.” * The tale of Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Tiresias is an “ exemplum, quod de alterius 


**T shall not take the trouble to shatter this creation of my own. 
“It is a pratty childe,” as Mak’s wife says of the ci-devant sheep 
So are they all—these changelings left of late with Chaucer by the 
Seven Deadly Sins. 

* Publications, p. 99, n. 12. 

2111, between lines 416 and 417. 

* Opposite 11, 639 ff. See “ strif” in 1. 650. 
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4» intromittere cauendum est.” * The gloss to the tale 


Lite 


of Phoebus and Cornis begins: “ Quia litigantes ora sua 
cohibere nequiunt.” ° Lis, of course, is “ strife, dispute, 





quarrel.” Nor is Gower less explicit in his employment 


‘the English word: “* To fyhte or for to make cheste ”’ ; ® 





of 
“So is ther noght bot strif and cheste.”’* And so Ma- 
caulay properly defines “ Cheste” as “contention (in 
words). Its use in Piers Plowman is similar,® and 
Skeat defines it as “ strife, quarrelling.” Murray defines 
it as “strife, contention, quarrelling,”’ and cites .1lfrie 
(where it glosses Seditio), and the Ancren Riwle 
(“cheaste oPer Strif’”’). “ Cheaste 
has seven branches: “ Strif, chidinge, missigginge, godel- 
inge, atwytinge, Preapninge, vnonynge.” ‘“‘ Cheste ” may 
include Chiding *® (and a variety of other things), but 
to identify Chiding with Cheste is to deal freely with facts 
—and also to plunge headlong into difficulties. 

For the point of Gower’s discussion of Cheste is clear. 
It is the fact that Cheste “ berth evere his mowth un- 









” 


in the Ayenbite® 










pinned”: ™ 
For as a Sive kepeth Ale, 
Riht so can Cheste kepe a tale.” 









That is the point not only of the section in general, but 





‘Opposite m1, 736 ff. The tale itself begins: “ Yit cam ther nevere 
good of strif.” 

‘Opposite 111, 783 ff. ty, 541, 

* Prologue, 1. 215. ; 5 See, for instance, C. 1, 103-08. 

* Pp. 65-67 (Sins of the Tongue). Richard Morris also translates 
it Strife, in both his heading and his gloss (see p. 65). 

* Wyclif (cited by Murray) translates James, tv, 1 (“ Unde bella 
et lites in vobis?”): “ Wherof bateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, 
among jou? ” The Parson (who does not include it under “ Chyd- 
inge,’ I, §42) is somewhat ambigious: “ Thanne stant the sinne of 
contumelie or stryf and cheeste” (I, 555). 

“ut, 424. Compare also the Latin verses at the head of the section. 
* 111, 433-34. 
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of the tale of Phoebus and Cornis in particular, \ 
an “exemplum contra illos qui in amoris causa 
consiltum reuelare presumunt.” }8 
with Chiding. This Tupper evidently sees. i) 
he comes to his * crowning argument,” he refers 


It has nothing 


the “ Parson’s sermon, im its section upon Wrat 
647 f.).° 1* The part of the section referred to (1, (47 ¢. 
is the discussion of “ ydel wordes” (§ 47)!®—not ch 

at all. The discussion of “ Chydinge and reproche” 
§ 42. Furthermore, Mr. Tupper tells us that * i: 








teresting to compare the Manciple’s lines (H, 343 f. 


Jangling “with the Parson’s words on the sam 


(I, 648).” 7° The comparison is perfectly apt, but |, 

is yet another subhead of Wrath. “ Chydynge a 
proche... scorninge ... wtkked conseil . . . dis 

. . . double tongue . . . biwreying of conseil . . . man- 
ace .. . ydel wordes . . . janglinge” (1, 648)—s 


* Gloss (111, 783 ff.). See also the introductory lines, quoted lh 
. 334, n. 23, 

* Publications, p. 102. 

8“ Biwreying of conseil” immediately precedes (§ 47). 

* Publications, p. 102, n. 19. It is also interesting to compare th 
Manciple’s lines on Jangling “ with the Parson’s words on the sam 
theme” in J, 405: “ Janglinge, is when men speken to muche bifor: 
folk, and clappen as a mille, and taken no kepe what they sey 
But that is Pride. (Compare also Cursor Mundi, ll. 2720-22; 
Pélerinage, 14414). It is still further interesting to compare what 
Gower himself says (Confessio, 11, 398, 425, 452-54) about jangling in 
affairs of love (the Manciple’s own theme), especially the lover's 
conclusion: 

I telle it noght to ten ne tuelve, 

Therof I wol me wel avise, 

To speke or jangle in eny wise 

That toucheth to my ladi name (1, 524-27). 
But that is Envy. The interest grows when we compare /’iers 
Plowman, B. 1, 93-94: “ And alday to drynke. at dyuerse tauernes 
And there to iangle and to iape.” But that is Gluttony. S« 
below, p. 341. 
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branches run. We are given no evidence for Chiding 
whatsoever. When Mr. Tupper states (in applying the 
«yment from correspondence with the Parson's Tale) 


chat the Maneiple ‘ concludes his tale of Chiding by a 
vious use of the Parson’s words against that fault,” ** 


he is running counter to the facts. To argue that a Tale 
exemplifies one branch of Wrath, because it exemplities 
two other branches, comes very near what Mr. Tupper 
himself has called a “ perverted endeavor to adapt false 
premises to a conclusion that admits of large doubt.’’ '* 
But there is the moral of the Tale. The mora! in 
Gower is “exactly the same as Chaucer’s.”” The moral 
which Tupper quotes, however, is not, as it happens, the 
ral of the story of Phoebus and Cornis. It follows 

the next tale, that of Jupiter and Laar. The moral of 
the tale of Phoebus is as follows: 

Be war therfore and sei the beste, 

!f thou wolt be thiself in reste, 

Mi goode Sone, as I the rede.” 


And the story of Jupiter and Laar has its own application 
And suche adaies be now fele 
In loves Court, as it is seid, 
That lete here tunges gon unteid.” 


What Tupper quotes is the “application” of the whole 
section on Cheste: 


Mi Sone, be thou non of tho, 

To jangle and telle tales so, 
And namely that thou ne chyde, 
For Cheste can no conseil hide, 
For Wraththe seide nevere wel.” 


* Publications, p. 116. 
* Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxv1, p. 236. 
* 111, 815-17. 111, 828-30. 77111, 831-35. 


14 
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Even apart from the question of the validity of 

dence we are asked to accept, the slip is an unfor 

one. For the reference to Chiding harks back to an. 
part of the section. Gower, of course, like Dan \iche) 
makes mention of Chiding under Cheste,?* and the s 
mary includes that. It is not, however, the phas 
Cheste which the story of Phoebus and Cornis exem!i); 
at all. Zhat is summed up in * To jangle and tele 
so... For Cheste can no conseil hide.” ==>  Eyen \ 
ing the implications of the error, however, we are no |; 
off. Let us assume that the lines which Tupper . 

are the moral of the tale of Phoebus and the crow. J}; 
moral, then, is (according to Tupper) “ exactly the sa 
is the fact that the crucial words “ chide” or “ chiding ” 
the “ exactness ” of the correspondence between the two *' 
is the fact that the crucial words “ chide” or “ chiding” 
do not occur in the Manciple’s “ application ” at al], no 
do they appear in his Tale from beginning to end. Thy 





only point where the two morals do come together is in 
their insistence on the evils of jangling and of (el/i 
tales—and those are two other branches of Wrath. 
theme of the Manciple’s “ morality,” both implicitly a 
explicitly (see ll. 343, 348, 350), is, of course, jar 

It begins with the crow (‘“ My sone, thenk on the ero 
goddes name”) and it ends with the crow (“ Kepe 


® See 11, 472-77, and ef. 443, 492, 534, 552, 565, 575, 580, 591. 

* See especially the correspondence with the second line of 
introduction to the tale of Phebus: “ Hold conseil and deseoeyr 
noght, For Cheste can no conseil hele, Or be it wo or be it wele: And 
tak a tale into thi mynde, The which of olde ensample I finde 
778-82)—and the “ olde ensample ” is the tale of the crow. See also 
the gloss, quoted above, p. 332. The moral of the next tale 
“tunges unteid”’) has been given above. 

* The one (it may be observed) has five, the other fifty-three lines 


t 
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thy tonge, and thenk up-on the crowe”), and all between 
is in keeping with that. If Chaucer meant the Manet- 


ple’s Tale to exemplify Chiding, he was singularly care- 
less in affixing his “ moral tags to the tale. 


And in any ease, Chiding, like the other branches, is 


99 25 


something of a wili-o-the-wisp among the Sins. Mr. Tup- 


I . ‘ ; : 
divisions of Wrath.2® The lines in question are as follows: 


er remarks that Langland too deems Chiding one of the 


And the erldome of enuye : and wratthe togidres, 
With the chastelet of chest - and chateryng-out-of-resoun. 


The identification of Chiding and Cheste** we have 
already seen to be incorrect. And of the two Sins men- 
tioned, it is Envy, not Wrath, that claims Chiding proper 
in Piers Plowman: 


Eche a word that he [Enuye] warpe - was of an addres tonge, 
Of chydynge and of chalangynge - was his chief lyflode.* 


Moreover, Chiding is a “spyce” of Pride in Handlyng 
Synne.*” In the same document,*®® and also in Jacob's 
Well,* it is ineluded under Gluttony. As Mr. Chambers 
remarks, with reference to the branches of Wrath: “If it 
is objected that we have already had these sins under 
Pride, that is to be aseribed ... to Medieval Theology.” ** 
And it is just what William James would have called the 
“blooming welter ” of Medieval Theology that Mr. Tup- 
per refuses to take into account. When we consider the 


* Publications, p. 119. * Publications, p. 102, n. 20. 

*In which Mr. Chambers anticipates Tupper. He comments (Mod- 
ern Language Review, v, p. 19) on the lines above: “ Chiding and 
chattering rightly come under Wrathe.” 

* B, v, 87-88. 

* Pp. 121-22, especially ll. 3515-16, 3525-26. 

” Pp. 221-22, especially Il. 6887 ff. 

“?. 146, 0. er. 10. 
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trouble the branches have given in Piers Plows 
when they are labelled, we may question the medi, 
reader's inerrancy, when, without rubrics or tae 
enters upon the merry game of “ Cherchez le péch¢.” 
The conclusion of the whole matter, of course. 

the fact which Tupper himself points out: “* {Cha 
derives his story directly from Ovid.” And the 
Ovid’s narrative is succinctly given in two lines: 

Lingua fuit damno: lingua faciente loquaci, 

Cui color albus erat, nune est contrarius albo.* 


That was quite enough for Chaucer. With Albert 
Brescia “ at his beddes heed,” the rest was easy. 


‘ 


We have seen that in the “crowning argument” the 
Parson leads us wofully astray among the branches, 
What of the element of trony? “ Amusingly enough, the 
chief feature of the Prologue of this teller of a tale against 
Chiding is his long revilement of the drunken Cook.., 
This chiding is reproved by the Host, and the Manciple 
makes his amende.” ** I am “so ineautious as to admit 
that [the Manciple] really does chide the Cook” *°—as 
the Host and the Pilgrims “‘ chidde ” each other spitously 
many times in the give and take of the Pilgrimage! The 
Manciple is not even primus inter pares. _ What I wish to 


point out is the fact (overlooked by Mr. Tupper) that the 


Manciple, according to the rigid categories themselves, did 
not thereby exemplify a Deadly Sin, as “ every lewed viker 


bs 


or person” would know. The Parson, who is the last 
authority, declares explicitly that “ sodeyn Ire or hastif 
Ire, withouten avisement and consentinge of resoun”’ i3 


different from Ire “ that comth of felonye of herte avy- 


% Met., 11, 540-41. Compare the emphasis throughout the story: 
“Joquax” (1. 535), “ garrula” (1. 547), and Il. 549-50. 
* Publications, p. 109. * Journal, p. 565. 
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sed and cast biforn.” As for the first, “the mening and 
the sens of this is, that the resoun of man ne consente nat 
to thilke sodeyn Ire; and thanne it is vental.” *° The 
Manciple says categorically: “‘ That that I spak, I seyde 


it in my bourde.” ®* Even granting (as I do not) that the 
Tale is a tale of Chiding, the Prologue is not a Sins Pro- 
looue. Moreover, it may be conceded that Harry Bailly 
is a fairly good witness. And he suggests (without undue 
delicacy) in his “reproof” of the Manciple, that that 
worthy’s weak spot is his Avarice: 

Another day he wol, peraventure, 

Reclayme thee, and bringe thee to lure; 

I mene, he speke wol of smale thinges, 


As for to pinchen at thy rekeninges, 
That were not honeste, if it cam to preef.™ 


And this is in entire keeping with Chaucer's exposition in 
the General Prologue, which reaches its climax in the 
closing line: 


And yit this maunciple sette hir aller cappe.” 


That is good first-hand evidence—if we are Sin-hunting! 
In a word, Cheste is not properly Chiding; the parallels 
with the Parson’s Tale are with two other branches; there 
is no Chiding in the Tale; Gower’s moral (which is not 
the right one) and Chaucer’s have other things in common, 
but not Chiding; Chiding is a branch of other Sins besides 
Wrath; the Manciple’s sort of Chiding is not a mortal Sin 
in any case; and the Manciple (so far as he is anything) 
is avaricious. Therefore the Manciple’s Tale exemplifies 
“the Chiding phase of Wrath.” 

Of course it is perfectly obvious that if the Wanciple’s 
Tale is to stand for Wrath at all, it should be for Wrath in 


*T, 540. "FH, 71-76. 
“im, SL. *° A, 586. 
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general. Like the Swmmoner’s Tale it has its “ | 
against Ire.” *° The crime itself is committed jy 
(1. 265), and so comes under Homicide, a branch of | 
practically all the categories.*! The “ rakelnesse’ 
which Phebus dwells (ll. 283, 289) is the “ Folhast 
the Confessto,** the “ Fole hastivesse” of the Miroy;+ 
ete. The address to the crow as “ Traitour ... with tongp 
of scorpioun” (1. 271) identifies the crow as a false fig. 
terer,** and the Parson includes Flattery under [re 

§ 40). Similarly, the crow’s lying (1. 293) comes 
Wrath (1, § 39). And we have already seen Jangling. 
Idle Words, and Betraying of Counsel. The Tale jg 
an amazingly rich exemplum of Wrath pure and sin. 
ple, on Mr. Tupper’s own hypothesis. But he has 
already assigned Wrath to two Tales (the Summoner’ 
and the Friar’s) and has managed to expel it from 
another (the Pardoner’s), where it proved embarrass. 
ing. It would obviously be overdoing W'rath to bring 
it in again, except in some special way. That way 
the expense of this veritable treasure-trove of Wrath tag 
is through the Sins of the Tongue. And this inyol 
still further inconsistencies, which I shall deal with ver 
briefly. 

“Chaucer’s phase of Wrath (Chiding) in the last tal 
of the collection might seem to some superfluous after th 
elaborate exemplification of Wrath in the Friar-Summoncr 
quarrel and tales. But as we have seen, the Sins of (/ 


@H, 279-91. 

“ Parson’s Tale, Peraldus, Raymund of Pennaforte, Pélerinage, 
Confessio, Mirour, Ayenbite, Jacob’s Well. 

“111, 1096 ff., 1751 ff., 1861 ff. 

“LI. 4741 ff. Compare especially Chaucer’s “ unavysed’”’ (1. 280 
and Gower’s “unavised” (Confessio, 11, 1098)—adding Spenser's 
“unadvized” (F. Q., I, iv, 34, 1. 3). 

“See B, 404-06; E, 2058-59; Bk. of Duchesse, ll. 636-41, 
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Tongue well deserve specific exposition. Compare their 
place in Le Mireour du Monde and the Ayenbite.” * 


Here the inclusion of Chiding in the scheme is justified, 
because it ts a Sin of the Tongue. Twenty-three pages 
earlier, however, oecurs the following statement: ‘“ Sig- 
niticantly enough both Chaucer and Gower deem Chiding 
one of the divisions of Wrath, whereas in many medieval 
catalogues of the Sins, this fault ts classed apart from the 
Deadly Seven as a Sin of the Tongue.” ** That can mean, 
if | understand English at all, just one thing—namely, 
that in Chaueer Chiding, as a division of Wrath, is nof 
as in many medieval catalogues) classed as a Sin of the 
Tongue.** On the one page (where the double treatment 
of Wrath is justified) the connection of Chiding with Sins 
of the Tongue is stressed; on the other (where the point 
is the inclusion of Chiding under Wrath) its disjunction 
from Sins of the Tongue is emphasized. But I do not car 
to dwell on this (at least seeming) discrepancy. It is 
another matter that concerns us. Mr. Tupper accords to 
Sins of the Tongue a threefold treatment. First, in many 
medieval catalogues of the Sins they are classed apart 
from the Deadly Seven; *’ second, they are included under 
Wrath ; ** third, they are classed with Gluttony.5° As for 


* Publications, p. 125, n. 56. 

“ Publications, p. 102. On p. 96, ‘‘ Chiding, as a Sin of the Tongue, 
is sometimes found apart... from its category of Wrath.” 

“Tt is, of course, so classed in Chaucer. The Parson concludes his 
discourse on Ire as follows: ‘‘ Thise been the sinnes that comen of the 
tonge, that comen of Ire and of othere sinnes mo” (I, 653). The 
Parson simply happens to include Sins of the Tongue under Wrath, 

* Publications, p. 102 (above). 

* Ibid., p. 125 (above). 

* Tbid., p. 125, n. 56: “ Compare their place in Le Vireour du Monde 
That place Tupper himself states in “ The Par- 
doner’s Tavern”: “ Dan Michel, in his Ayenbite of Iniwit (pp. 56-57), 


and the Ayenbite.” 


following Le Mireour du Monde (pp. 170-171), discusses, under the 
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the first, I do not know the “ many medizval cata 
of the Sins” in which Chiding (or any other fau!t 
classed “apart from the Deadly Seven as a Sin 
Tongue.” The Sins of the Tongue are not classe: gpa) 
from the Seven in any of the categories on which Type, 
himself relies, nor does he himself so treat them. The op. 
trary is true, as we shall see. The second is the Parsoy’s 
classification, which Tupper here accepts. The third 
usage of the Ayenbite and Jacob's Well)* he follow: 
“The Pardoner’s Tavern.” And this is what happens, 
Chiding and Blasphemy are Sins of the Tongue in ; 
Parson's Tale, under Wrath; they are Sins of the To 
in the A yenbite,”* under Gluttony. In the Mancip/e's 7 
Chiding deserves specific exposition as a Sin of the Tonge, 
and (in accordance with the Parson) it is “ Chaucer's 
phase of Wrath.” In the Pardoner’s Tale Blaspheny 
another Sin of the Tongue, is withdrawn from \Vrat! 
(where the Parson puts it), and “ knitted up” with (7), 


tony. That is, the Sins of the Tongue (which are included 
under both Wrath and Gluttony in the categories) ar 
Wrath, when Mr. Tupper is exemplifying Wrath: th 

are Gluttony, when Gluttony is to be exemplified. To put 
it another way: the medieval reader would know, in inter 
preting the Manciple’s Tale, that Chiding, one Sin of the 
Tongue, was Wrath; he would also know, in interpreting 


head of Gluttony, ‘the zennes that byeth ydo ine the taverne’’ 
(Journal, p. 559). And in the Ayenbite, as Chambers remarks 
(Modern Language Review, v, p. 20): “Evil speaking of all kinds goes 
with gluttony as being a sin of the mouth (Ayenbite, p. 50).” T 
italics are Chambers’s. Tupper’s reference is scarcely happy as « 
dence for the place of Sins of the Tongue under Wrath. 

* Sins of the Tongue are classed with absolute explicitness (as 
“Sins of the Tavern”) under Gluttony in Jacob’s Well. See the 
passage quoted above, p. 274. In the Ayenbite, Gluttony and Sins of 
the Tongue are classed together as Sin of the Mouth (p. 50). 

= Pp. 65, 69. 
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the Pardoner's Tale, that Blasphemy, another Sin of the 
Tongue, was Gluttony. That, however, is not all. The 
Manciple’s Tale illustrates Jangling, and Mr. Tupper 
refers Jangling, as we have seen, to Wrath. Tere (with 
its next line added) is the passage from Piers Plowman 
which Tupper quotes ** in support of his contention that 







“ Great Oaths ” denote Gluttony: 






Glotonye he gaf hem eke - and grete othes togydere, 
And alday to drynke - at dyuerse tauernes, 
And there to iangle and to iape - and iugge here euene cristene.™ 











“Great Oaths” and Jangling stand side by side. The 
first Tupper refers (in the Pardoner’s Tale) to Gluttony ; 
the second (in the Manciple’s Tale) to Wrath. The situa- 
tion, in other words (to put it plainly), is this. Blasphemy 
in the Parson’s Tale is under Wrath; in Piers Plowman 
it is under Gluttony. When Mr. Tupper wishes to prove 
the Pardoner the embodiment of Gluttony, he abandons 
the Parson and follows Piers. Jangling in the Parson’s 
Tale is under Wrath ; in Piers Plowman it is under Glut- 
tony. The parallel is exact. When Mr. Tupper wishes to 
prove the Manciple the embodiment of Wrath, he abandons 
Piers and holds with the Parson. The tangle in which he 
; has involved himself is hopeless. It could not well be other- 
| wise, on his consistent principle of interpretation—that 
of selecting out of the mass of conflicting classifications 
what fits his immediate purpose, and treating the rest as 
non-existent. I do not believe that Mr. Tupper has real- 
ized the inconsistencies into which his initial “ fallacy 
of false assumption ”—that of the rigidity of the categor- 
ies—has betrayed him. But the inconsistencies are there. 
and they are fatal to his argument. 





















® Publications, p. 105, n. 26; Journal, p. 561. 
* B. 11, 92-94, 
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VIII 


“ The Wife of Bath,” in Mr. Tupper’s opinion, 
trates Pride.” ! More specifically, in the Wifi 


Tale Chaucer has “‘ handled Gower’s theme of Prid; 


obedience). * The latter statement is true, but it is) 
the truth. Mr. Tupper fails to tell us that the ‘ 
Florent in the Confessio does not illustrate Inobedience ; 
general, but * Murmur and Compleignte” as a s: 


phase of it. The section begins as follows: 


Toward this vice of which we trete 
Ther ben yit tweie of thilke estrete, 
Here name is Murmur and Compleignte: 
Ther can noman here chiere peinte, 
To sette a glad semblant therinne, 
For thogh fortune make hem wynne, 
Yit grucchen thei, and if thei lese, 
Ther is no weie forto chese, 

Wherof thei myhten stonde appesed. 
So ben thei comunly desesed; 

Ther may no welthe ne poverte 
Attempren hem to the decerte 

Of buxomnesse be no wise.‘ 


Indeed, I know no better characterization of the lines that 


a 


precede the Tale of Florent than Mr. Tupper’s own plhirase 
for the Man of Law’s Prologue, “a prelude of Murmura- 


1 Publications, p. 112. ? Publications, p. 99. 

*The section has its own heading: “ Murmur in aduersis ita 
concipit ille superbus, Pena quod ex bina sorte perurget 
Obuia fortune cum spes in amore resistit, Non sine mentali mur- 
mure plangit amans” (1, before 1. 1343). The gloss reads Hi 
loquitur de Murmure et Planctu, qui super omnes alios Inobediencie 
secreciores vt ministri illi deseruiunt.” And Macaulay's 
heading for the section is “ [Murmur and Complaint].” 

*1, 1343-55. Cf. 1363: “ Yit wol thei grucche be som weie” 
1378: “ Of Murmur and Compleigqnte of love”; 1. 1385: “TI gr 
anon”; 1. 1589: “ With many a Murmur, god it wot”; ete. 
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tion; ” * and (as he tells us) “ from the medizval point 


‘view such a prelude of Murmuration is an apt introdue- 
6 


ol 
tion to a tale of Detraction, its sister phase of Hnvy.” 
The application of Tupper’s own principles might lead 
even a medieval reader astray just here. That, however, 
in passing. The Tale of Florent is not told to exemplify 
Envy, but the “murmuring or ‘grucching’ phase” of 


Inobedience in love.*’ Mr. Tupper’s main arguments for 
Chaucer’s similar use of the Tale are two: * (i) the homily 
of the Loathly Lady is directed against Pride in birth and 
fortune, and “ contempt ... for the poor and humble”; ° 
(ii) the Wife of Bath herself is the embodiment of Pride 
in general, and of Inobedience in particular. I grant at 
once that the elements scattered through the categories 
may be pieced together into this design. A totally differ- 


* Nation, p. 41. 
*So again: “ We must not be surprised to find that to Chaucer 


and his fellows . . . Murmuration or ‘Grucching’ against one’s own 
wretched lot belongs as truly to Envy as does Detraction of one’s 
neighbors’ (Publications, p. 95). 

* With 1, 1382-94 (the lover’s description of his silent “ grucching ” 
against his lady) compare Il. 1781-94 of the tale. 

* Publications, pp. 100-101, 108-09. 

*Which (like Murmuration) Tupper twice interprets (it will be 
recalled) as Envy. When he says that “this excellent sermon is 
but an expansion of the commonplaces that inevitably appear in all 
medieval discourses upon Pride” (Publications, p. 100), he is 
making a strong overstatement. He himself points out on the very 
next page (n. 15)—as we shall see below—that this is not the case 
in the Confessio Amantis. Nor is it in the Pélerinage; and others 
might easily be added. He also greatly exaggerates, when he speaks 
(p. 115) of “ the edifying commonplaces (on Gentilesse) with which, 
in much the same language, the Parson has preached against the 
first of the Vices” (compare also p. 101, n. 14). The test is per- 
fectly easy to make, line by line. Mr. Tupper has forgotten, appar- 
ently, Jean de Meun, Boethius, and Dante (in the Purgatorio). The 
influence of the Convivio I have just pointed out. See below, p. 
348, n. 23. 
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a 


ent, yet even more “ medieval” pattern, however 
ready at our hand. Let us first consider the “ homj] 
Gentilesse.” 

According to Mr. Tupper, this homily is a preac 
against Pride. And Gentilesse undoubtedly appears w 
Pride in a number of the categories. But the funda: 
question (as Mr. Tupper will be the first to grant 
use that is made of the Gentilesse passage in the 
And there, I think, the theory has made a slip. For 
tilesse has a perfectly clear and definite association 
the categories, which Tupper has completely overlooks: 
or rather, which he has seen, but failed to recognize 
it is ¢hts association which Chaucer demonstrably }); 
mind, if he had any. ‘‘ Strangely enough,” Tuppe 
marks, “ ‘ Gentilesse ’ is introduced under Sloth by Gow 
(Confessio, 1v, 2200 f.).” !° The only thing strange is 1 
fact that Tupper has been “ sadly puzzled by a design s 
different from [his] twentieth-century conception ” 
the Sins. For he has forgotten entirely that Fortitud 
which, on his own assumption, St. Cecilia exemplified 
—the familiar Prowess, which is the antitype of Sloth. 


For Gentilesse is a phase of Prowess in Gower, and 
comes at the conclusion of his account of “ the corag 
hardiesce [which] Is of knyhthode the prouesce.” 1? 1), 
examples of “ prouesce ” are Lancelot (a knight “ of | 


Arthures hous’), Hercules, Penthesilea, Philemenis, «1 
Eneas. Then comes the conclusion: 


*” Publications, p. 101, n. 15. 

™ See above, p. 298. 

* Iv, 2015-16. The discussion of Prowess includes lines 2014-2362 
Fortitude, Strength, Force, and Prowess are interchangeable in th: 
categories. Cf. I, § 60: “ Fortitudo or Strengthe ”’—which in Fret 
Lorens (Eilers, p. 570) is “Le don de force,” or “la vertu di 
proesce.” It is unnecessary to go through the others. See also 
p- 327 above. 
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For comunliche in worthi place 
The wommen loven worthinesse 
Of manhode and of gentilesse, 
For the gentils ben most desired.™ 


The lover then asks what Gentilesse is, and the account 
(which closely parallels the Loathly Lady’s in its denial 
of birth, riches, and contempt of poverty as elements) 


 Gentilesse, then, precisely as Chaucer 


thereupon follows. 
interprets it, is one phase of the Prowesse “ that longeth 


to a knight.” 

What, now, is the situation in the Tale? The knight 
is not behaving like a knight. King Arthur’s knight has 
forgotten knightly Prowess, and with exquisite irony the 
tables are turned on him. “Is this the lawe of king 
Arthures hous?” Do his knights not know “ of knyhthode 
the prouesce, Which is to love sufficant Aboven al the 
remenant That unto loves court poursuie” ?1° The very 
situation was provided for in the books. For “ knyht- 
hode of prouesce” made it incumbent upon the knight 
to say what the Lady, “smylinge evermo,” found her- 
self compelled to say for him. “ Hie docetur ’”’—so 
runs the heading of one chapter in the De Amore of 
Andreas Capellanus—*“ qualiter loqui debeat nobilis 
plebeiae.” *® And there the knight courteously meets 
the very objections—in this case raised by the woman— 
which in the Tale are raised by him.1* Chaucer is not 

Sty, 2196-99. 

“Compare: “ aschamed of bi poore freendys, pride of pi riche kyn, 
or of pi gentyl kyn,” in Jacob’s Well (p. 294). And this is under 
Shrift (which brings “the 3yfte of strengthe”) and Shrift is one 
part of the armor of Strength or Prowesse (p. 292). 

* tv, 2016-19. 

* Ed. Trojel, pp. 70 ff. I quote the heading from the Codex Pari- 
sinus. 

* The Knight speaks: “ Sed in plebeia probitas ex solius animi in- 
nata virtute optima mentis dispositione procedit, et sic quasi natur- 


’ 
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turning aside to preach a little sermon upon Prid 
is developing an exquisitely ironical situation inhere; 
the Tale—a situation whose point depends on the fa) 
conventions of Prowesse. And he makes absolutely clea) 
what he is doing. Jt is true Prowesse, which is Gey} 
esse, that is the Lady's theme: 

Ful selde up ryseth by his branches smale 


Prowesse of man; for god, of his goodnesse, 
Wol that of him we clayme our gentilesse.* 


She has translated Dante’s probitate by the very word : 
places Gentilesse precisely where, in the scheme of th 
Tale, it belongs. Yet “ strangely enough ”’ Gower classes 
Gentilesse, as Prowesse, under Sloth.'® 

Nor could better evidence possibly be given for the asso- 


ale censetur. Tua igitur non possunt exempla procedere, unde merito 
dicendum credo, magis in plebeia quam in nobili probitatem css. 
laudandam” (p. 72). The woman objects: “ Nam quum nobilis san- 
guine ac generosus inveniaris, patenter ipsi conaris nobilitati 
trahere et contra ipsius placitare jura contendis,” ete. (p. 73). Th 
knight replies: “ Amor enim personam saepe degenerem et deformem 
tanquam nobilem et formosam repraesentat amanti et facit, eam 
plus quam omnes alias nobilem atque pulcherrimam deputari . 
Mirari ergo non debes, si te quamvis ignobilem genere omni tam 
decoris fulgore et morum probitate fulgentem tota contendo 
virtute,” ete. (p. 75). The whole chapter is worth reading 
present connection. 

%D, 1128-30. 

“It is interesting to observe, too, that the Gentilesse-Prowesse 
passage is linked in another way with the theme of the Tale. T 
key to the story, of course, is the question, four times repeated 
“What thing is it that wommen most desyren?” (D, 905, 1007 
or, “ What wommen loven moost” (D, 985, 921; ef. also D, 925 ff. 
In Gower, “ The wommen loven worthinesse Of manhode and of ger 
tilesse, For the gentils ben most desired” (I, 2197-99). The knight 
in the Wife’s Tale had found out one thing that women loved; he 
had not discovered all—and he is taught his lesson. Mr. Tupper 
insists on “the context of romantic love” (Journal, p. 555). The 
Lady’s retort courteous is exquisitely pertinent to that. 
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elatl 
its employment in the Tale) than Mr. Tupper himself 


For he cites the commandments of the God of 


‘on of Gentilesse with Prowesse (and so for the aptness 


ol 


y Bn 
attords. 


Love in the Roman de la Rose.*’ “ The verbal parallels 


between the Dame’s exhortation to ‘ gentilesse’ (1D, 


1109 f.) and the God of Love’s command, Romaunt 


of the Rose, 2187 f., have been often noted with never 
a thought of the bearing of this relation upon the 
essential purpose of the Wife’s Tale.” Tupper adds 
the four words ‘of obedience in love.” 7! But he 
; not, I fear, compared the Chaucerian fragment 


has 


» Journal, p. 554. 

21Jn this connection Tupper has overlooked, I think, two rather 
important facts. The first is that “ obedience in love” is (‘strangely 
enough,” perhaps, but none the less truly) not the antitype of Pride 
(even of Inobedience) in the Parson’s Tale (which Tupper has now 
quite abandoned) at all, nor is it in Frére Lorens (Eilers, p. 568). 
“Obedience in love” is part of the remedium against Lechery in the 
Parson’s Tale (§ 80), and it is there considered at great length. 
Obedience is not necessarily the antitype of Inobedience, any more 
than Devotion is necessarily the antitype of Undevotion (see above, 
p. 300, n. 74). Even in Gower (Mirour, ll. 12109 ff.) , where Obedience 
is one of the five daughters of Humility, it is not treated from Tup- 
per’s point of view, but in its religious aspects. The same is true 
of the discussion of “ Bo3samnesse * in the Ayenbite (pp. 140-41). 
Obedience is also in the Parson's Tale part of the remedium of 
Wrath (1, 674). In Jacob’s Well (pp. 268-72) Obedience is the 
“clene grounde” that appears when the gravel beneath the ooze of 
Wrath is removed; it is also (p. 254) part of the ground of Friend- 
ship underneath the ooze of Envy. I point all this out in the in- 
terest of a sympathetic attitude towards the medieval reader, who 
was supposed to play his Sins unerringly. The second point is the 
fact that pride in birth or riches and contempt for the poor (the 
opposite of Gentilesse) have no immediate connection whatever with 
Inobedience. They belong to a different part of Pride’s territory alto- 
gether. The homily on Gentilesse is not a harangue against the 
Wife’s own (supposedly) particular type of Pride at all. Mr. Tup- 
per adduces no evidence (nor is there any) that she had either 
pride of birth or riches, or contempt for the poor. 
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with the French. Line 2099 in Guillaume * 
“ N’est pas proesce de mesdire.”*% The nex: 
in the French is: * En Keux le séneschal te 
That is line 2206 in the English translation.2* 4 
tween the two French lines are inserted in the Envlis), 
the translator, as a fit amplification of Guillaume’s : 
esce,’ the lines to which Tupper refers (2187-2 


which are reminiscences of the Gentilesse passay 
Wife of Bath’s Tale.?° That particular man of thy 
dle Ages who translated the Roman understood the |.» 
homily (as she did too!) as a discourse upon Prowess 


he inserted it as pertinent comment on proesce in his 


dering of the Ged of Love’s first command.*® As 


* Ed. Michel, 1, p. 68. 

*** Proesce ” and “* gentilléce ” appear together in the long pass 
in Jean de Meun (ed. Michel, 11, pp. 251-61) on which Chaucer draws 
to some extent in the Loathly Lady’s discourse. See especially 
251, 257, 258. In a paper (Modern Philology, May, 1915) which was 
in the printer’s hands before this article was begun, I have presented 
evidence that in the Gentilesse passage in the Wife of Bath’s Tal, 
Chaucer is drawing largely on Dante’s Convivio. And it is worth 
noting that in Dante’s discussion of Gentilezza, too, this same virt 
of Prowesse appears. “ I] nobile uomo,” in his prime of life (between 
adolescence and old age) must manifest five virtues: * Lealta, Cor 
tesia, Amore, Fortezza e Temperanza” (Convivio, Iv, 26, 143-4: 

*“ Thou mayst ensample take of Keye.” 

**7 have had for several years abundant proof of this statement 
which I shall print when I have time to put the evidence together 

* Tupper cites (Journal p. 554) the God’s command against Pride. 
This command, however, has no bearing on the Lady’s homily. Tup 
per has put a period after 1. 2249 in his quotation of the passage, 
where the text has a comma, thus changing materially the sense of 
the lines. If he had continued, we should have seen what the 
God of Love had in mind: “Shun pride—but dressing well is not 


’ 


pride ”— 


, 


Cointerie n’est mie orguiex, 

Qui cointes est, il en vaut miex: 

Por quoi il soit d’orgoil vuidiés, 

Qu’il ne soit fox n’outrecuidiés (ll. 2147-50). 
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stanza from the T’rotlus,** that is Prowesse too. Not only 
does the previous stanza give the other aspect of it—‘* wor- 
thinesse of manhode” (“ And in the feld he pleyde the 
leoun”’)—but the last line of the stanza quoted summar- 
izes not only the stanza itself, but also to perfection the 
Confessor’s statement of the results of Prowesse. 

Dede were his japes and his crueltee, 


His heighe port and his manere estraunge, 
And eche of tho gan for a vertu chaunge. 


So Chaucer; now the Confessor: 


. .. for it [love honeste] doth aweie 
The vice, and as the bokes sein, 
It makth curteis of the vilein, 
And to the couard hardiesce 
It yifth, so that verrai prouesse 
Is caused upon loves reule 
To him that can manhode reule.* 


“So far from being ‘irrelevant,’ the sermon of the Wife’s 


story is . . . admirably suited to the context of romantic 
love. How obvious all this must have been to the media- 


And then he goes on with his “costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy.” He has already dealt (under “ vilonnie”’) with what Mr. Tup- 
per has in mind. 

* 7. & C., 1, 1079-85. Cited in Journal, p. 555. 

* Tv, 2298-2304. Tupper does not note, when he says that Troilus 
“divests himself utterly ... of the Sin of Pride” that “his japes 
and his crueltee” are not Pride but Wrath, or that in another 
stanza Chaucer says of Troilus: 

Thus wolde Love, y-heried be his grace, 
That Pryde, Hnvye, Ire, and Avarice 
He gan to flee, and every other vyce (111, 1804-06). 


But the idea is a commonplace in the Troilus—and elsewhere. See, 
for example, Andreas Capellanus: “ Effectus autem amoris hic est, 
quia verus amator nulla posset avaritia offuscari, amor horridum et 
incultum omni facit formositate pollere, infimos natu etiam morum 
novit nobilitate ditare, superbos quoque solet humilitate beare,” ete. 
(pp. 9-10). 


15 
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val reader!” *° Its admirable fitness is indubita})|; 
would not the thing most obvious to the medieval reaie, 
have been the association—in the Tale itself, in Gower 
in Guillaume de Lorris, and in Jean de Meun—of (jo 
tilesse and Prowesse ? *° 

It may be added incidentally in connection wit} 
“ strangeness” of putting Gentilesse under Sloth | 


99 


it belongs), that the Ayenbite (p. 33) and Jacol’s 


(p. 112) treat “ Unbuxomness” itself (in precise 


sense of the Parson’s use of Inobedience) as a subhead 
Sloth. And in Frére Lorens *! Inobedience is a su! 

of Acctde. What, then, was to prevent some medi 
reader who knew those categories from putting togeth: 
Inobedience (let us say, Sloth) Prologue, and a rem 
(Prowesse) Tale, precisely as he was to put together 
Idleness (Sloth) Prologue and a remedium (Prowess 
Tale in the case of St. Cecilia? It would, I think, he 
difficult to say. So much for the “ homily.” What of : 
Wife herself ? 


“ For god it woot, I chidde hem spitously.” *° 


*” Journal, p. 555. 

*T do not wish the interpretation which I have just given of the 
Gentilesse passage to be regarded in quite the same light as my 
purely ad hoe construction, on the basis of Fortitudo, in the case of 
The Tale of Constance (see above, pp. 326 ff.) That the general asso- 
ciation of Gentilesse and Prowesse (which seems to have been over- 
looked until Mr. Tupper’s remark drew my attention to it 
in Chaucer’s mind, there can be, I think, little doubt, in view of his 
mention of Prowesse in the passage. But I do not believe for a 
moment that Chaucer was thereby exemplifying Sloth! And 
present purpose is chiefly to demonstrate that from the medieval 
point of view (which Tupper has abandoned) Gentilesse as a plias 
of Prowesse (Sloth) fits the case far better than Gentilesse as an 
antitype of Pride. 

*% Eilers, p. 535, ‘ Unbuxomness ’ 
Jacob’s Well (p. 135). 


*D, 223. 


’ 


also appears under Avarice in 
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‘s the key to the Wife of Bath’s place among the Sins, if 
such a place she has to have. Beside her the Manciple is 
a farthing-candle to the sun. What the Parson says of 


Tnobe dience is this: 


[nobedient, is he that disobeyeth for despyt to the commandements 
of god and to hise sovereyns, and to his goostly fader.” 


What the Parson says of Chiding is (among other things) 


this: 

And how that chydinge be a vileyns thing bitwixe alle manere 
folk, yet it is certes most uncovenable bitwize a man and his wyf; 
for there is nevere reste. And therfore seith Salomon, ‘an hous 
that is uncovered and droppinge, and a chydinge wyf, been lyke. ™ 
A man that is in a droppinge hous in many places, though he es- 
chewe the droppinge in o place, it droppeth on him in another place; 
so fareth it by a chydinge wyf. But she chyde him in o place, she 
wol chyde him in another. And therefore, ‘ bettre is a morsel of 
breed with joye than an hous ful of delyces, with chydinge,’ seith 
Salomon, Seint Paul seith: ‘O ye wommen, be ye subgetes to youre 
housbondes as bihoveth in god; and ye men, loveth youre wyves.’ * 


That is where the Parson puts the Wife of Bath, and that 
is where he classes Inobedience in the sense in which Tup- 
per is applying it. And even though Tupper himself keeps 
forgetting his own crowning argument, we may not: “ The 
Parson's portrayal of the Vices thus enters into the frame- 
work of the Sins Tales and makes obvious the ‘ applica- 
tion’ of each.” *6 


*1, 392, * Cf. D, 278-80. 51, 630-34. 

* Publications, p. 116. The Inobedient Wife appears under Pride 
(besides her appearance in the Mirour, which Tupper—Publications, 
p. 109—points out) in the Cursor Mundi, ll. 28152-55 (“I womman 
haue yn-buxum bene And tarid myn husband to tene, In many thyng 
bat i suld don, And noght queber my lagh vndon”) and Jacob’s 
Well, p. 72 (“ Also pou wyif, vnbuxom to pin husbonde vnileffully, 
pou servaunt vnbuxom to pi mayster,” etc.). In all these cases 
the reference is (like “ grueching against poverty” under Envy) a 
single minor detail in a larger treatment. 
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And, indeed, the Wyf’s Prologue is a very antiphonal of 
chiding “* bitwixe a man and his wyf.” 

For god it woot, I chidde hem spitously (223). 

And if I have a gossib or a freend, 

With-outen gilt, thou chydest as a feend (243-44), 
Thow seyst that dropping houses, and eek smoke, 
And chyding wyves, maken men to flee 

Out of hir owene hous; a! ben’cite! 

What eyleth swich an old man for to chyde? (278-81). 
Ther wolde I chyde and do hem no plesaunce (408), 
That made me that ever I wolde hem chyde (419). 

‘ Bet is,’ quod he, ‘ thyn habitacioun 

Be with a leoun or a foul dragoun, 

Than with a womman usinge for to chyde. 

* Bet is,’ quod he, ‘hye in the roof abyde 

Than with an angry wyf doun in the hous’ (775-79). 


And where in the world is there such matchless chiding 
as that which the Wife rehearses with fresh gusto for the 
pilgrims’ ears, in the consummate tirade ** with which she 
parallels the Pardoner’s self-revelation? Beside her ro- 
bust phrases the Parson’s “ thou holour,” “ thou dronke- 
lewe harlot” pale their uneffectual fire: “ sir olde lech- 
our ”’; “olde barel ful of lyes”’; “ sire olde fool”; “ olde 
dotard ” ; “ sir shrewe ” ; “ olde dotard shrewe ” ; “ lore!” ; 
“sir olde kaynard ”*—‘ never did I hear such gallant 
chiding”! Moreover, the other branch which Tupper 
links with Chiding is there too. Is the Manciple’s mor- 
ality directed against Jangling? “ Stiborn I was as is « 
leonesse, And of my tonge a verray jangleresse ” (637-3). 
Is Gower’s emphasis in his Tale of Cheste upon “ biwrey- 
ing of consetl ”’? 


3 
a 
: eo | 
be 
: 


To hir, and to another worthy wyf, 

And to my nece, which that I loved weel, 
I wolde han told his conseil every-deel. 
And so I dide ful often, god it woot.™ 


* D, 235-378, ®D, 536-39. 
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Would not the medizval reader begin to smell Wrath in 


the wind? And it would be with likelihood to lead him, 
too. Does the Friar’s Tale represent “ the Cursing phase 
of Wrath’? Beside the Wife of Bath old Mabely is the 


yeriest amateur: 


With wilde thonder-dint and firy levene 
Mote thy welked nekke be to-broke! * 


Is it “ attry angre ” that we wish, to give good measure ? 


. in his owene grece I made him frye 
For angre, and for verray jalousye. 
By god, in erthe I was his purgatorie— “ 


which reminds the man of the Middle Ages that “ swer- 
ing” is wrath too. As for actual Strife (Tencon, Contek, 
what you will): 

I with my fist so took him on the cheke, 

That in our fyr he fil bakward adoun. 

And he up-stirte as dooth a wood leoun, 

And with his fist he smoot me on the heed, 

That in the floor I lay as I were deed.“ 


The medieval reader must have revelled in the signs of 
Wrath, “ as thikke as motes in the sonne-beem.” ** 
But Wrath, of course, does not make up the Wife’s sum. 


*D, 276-77. “D, 487-89. “D, 792-96. 

“That they were so read we know on the testimony of the one 
unimpeachable, first-hand witness that we have—the Clerk of Ox- 
ford. For the Clerk, at the close of his Tale, sets the Wife of Bath 
over against Griselda. And Griselda is the type of Patience, and 
Patience (still to keep the point of view demanded by the theory 
itself) is the antitype, not of Pride, but of Wrath. (It is so in the 
Parson’s Tale, §§ 50-52, in the Mirour, ll. 13381-14100, and in the 
Confessio, 11, 612-713; ef. 1-18, 1098, ete.). And the matchless 
irony of the Clerk’s Envoy is directed against the very Chiding to 
which the Wife herself has given the first place—‘ the arwes of 
{hir] erabbed eloquence.” If we are to think in terms of the Sins 
at all, the verdict of the Clerk of Oxford is unequivocally for Wrath. 
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Mr. Tupper has had much to say about Virginity, in coy. 
nection with his Tale of Lechery. But he passes over jy 


silence (as he passed over the Friar’s homily on Gluttony 
the Wife’s long and explicit depreciation of Vireinis, 
(which occupies the first part of her Prologue), her frank 
distaste for Chastity, 
own “ likerousness ” 44—except that he gently refers 1 

as “ the epitome of worldly affection.” *° Nor has he said 


*3 and her outspoken avowal of he» 


a word of her Gluttony, the “ ny cosin ” of Lechery: 


And, after wyn, on Venus moste I thinke: 
For al so siker as cold engendreth hay], 
A likerous mouth moste han a likerous tayl.* 


Even her “ love of fine clothes’ 4* meant more than Pride: 


. . « What wiste I when my grace 
Was shapen for to be, or in what place? 
Therefore I made my visitaciouns .. . 
And wered upon my gaye scarlet gytes.“ 


In Absolon’s expert phrase, “ That is a signe of kissing 
atte leste.”” To the medieval mind the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue was thick inlaid with signs of Lechery and Wrath. 
And when Mr. Tupper says that her other traits “ are nm 


“See, for example, ll. 46, 138, ete. 

“Li. 604-26; and passim. 

* Publications, p. 108. He does, however, recognize her “ desclaim- 
ing” of Virginity, in connection with his Saint Venus theory (Va- 
tion, Oct. 16, 1913, p. 355, col. 3). It furthers there; it hinders 
here. 

“D, 464-66. See the rest of the passage. 

* Publications, p. 108. 

“9, 559. See 550-62, and ef. 337-61. ‘‘ Now as of the out 
rageous array of wommen,” says the Parson, “ ... yet notifie they 
in hir array of atyr likerousnesse and pryde” (I, 429). For the 
same implications, compare the warnings against fine clothes (among 
them “curchefs crisp and bendes bright”) under Lechery, in the 
Cursor Mundi (ll. 28018 ff., 28514 ff.), and cf. Deschamps, Miroir 
de Mariage, ch. XLII. 
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ther so dominant nor conspicuous as that phase of Pride, 
which she... proclaims, with all the frankness of the 
Pardoner, to be her chief fault—* Unbuxomness’ or 
‘Inobedience’ in love” *® —in saying that, he is substi- 
tuting an inference for a fact. The Pardoner does pro- 
claim frankly that Avarice is his chief fault; the Wife of 
Bath proclaims with equal frankness that she is “ al Vene- 
rien,” “ likerous,” “ vinolent,” “a verray jangleresse,” a 
chider, a betrayer of secrets. IJnobedience is Mr. Tup- 


pers inference, not her proclamation. I have not the least 


intention of denying that the Wife of Bath was proud— 
“unbuxom,” if you will; she was, as Mr. Tupper says, a 
But in order to make her stand 


99 50 


“ complex personality. 
for “ Inobedience in love,” Mr. Tupper has to throw over- 
board the Parson, who puts the chiding and inobedient 
wife under Wrath; overlook entirely the light which 
Gower, Guillaume de Lorris and his translator, and the 
Wife herself throw on the place of Gentilesse ** in a con- 
text of romantic love ”’—a place which connotes the anti- 
type of Sloth, not of Pride; and minimize the most salient 
features (including Lechery) of the Prologue as it stands. 
And that he 7s imposing his own inferences upon facts, he 
has himself made clear. 

For he has treated Barclay in precisely the same way. 
But Barelay, unlike Chaucer, uses Jabels, so that we have 
acheck. Among the types preserved in the Ship of Fools, 
Mr. Tupper tells us, is “the Proud and Shrewish 
Wife.” °' He gives no reference, but the line which he 
quotes ** identifies the passage. It is the first portrait in 
the second volume. Its actual title is: “ Of the yre im- 


“ Publications, pp. 108-09. 
® Publications, p. 108. * Journal, p. 556. 
“11, 5—second line from foot of page. 
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moderate, the wrath and great lewdness of wymen ”’ (jx th. 


Tabula: “ Of wymens malyce & wrath”). Professor Tup- 
per is absolutely right in his implied parallel with th. 
Wife of Bath; it is patent throughout the thirty-eigh 
stanzas. In this case, however, the type is tagged, ayj 
the tag is not what Mr. Tupper gives. That again—}); 
“ Proud and Shrewish Wife,”—is his interpretation of 
facts, the medieval interpretation of which we can this 
time verify. In the 304 lines of the poem there is jus; 
one mention of Pride (p. 7): “ Hir proude aparayle sholde 
make his thryst ful thyn ”—which Tupper paraphirases: 
“ Emptying by her proud apparel her husband’s purse.” 
Tupper’s next phrase—“ acknowledging Pride as lady and 
mistresse ”’ (which forms the climax of his paraphrase of 
Barclay’s picture)—is nowhere in the poem. It is inter- 
pretation pure and simple, unwarranted by fact. 
lines which do follow are: 

As well can some spende as theyr good man can wyn 

And moche faster, but if that coyne do fayle 


She labowryth nat to get it without syn 
But craftely to forge it with hir tayle. 


In view of the title, it is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
the “‘ tags” of Wrath and Lechery of which the poem is 
full—chiding, again and again (four times on page 4); 
wrath; cruel words; rancor; ete., ete. These Mr. Tup- 
per mentions too,—only to bring in Pride as his climax, 
exactly as in the case of the Wife of Bath. Yet Barelay’s 
conclusion is explicit. He puts the “unbuxom” wif: 
precisely where the Parson puts her, namely, under 
Wrath. The Envoy begins: 
Ye wrathfull wymen by vyce lesynge your name .. 


Let chastyte you gyde and pacience, 
For to be frowarde, it is a thynge in vayne 
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Vnto hym to whom ye owe obedyence. 
The lawe commaundyth you to do reverence 
Vnto your spousys with honour and mekenesse, etc." 


The parallel with the Wife of Bath is perfect. Mr. Tup- 
per’s interpretation in the one case is at sharp variance 
with the medieval point of view. And the evidence I 
have given points to a similar variance in the other.%* 
The Wife of Bath is a magnificent abstract of the Deadly 
but Delightful Seven—all their strength and all their 
sweetness rolled up into one ball! So is Falstaff; so (in 
her excellent differences) is Cleopatra. And who is there 
to match them? They are the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life—and more !—incarnate. 
But neither the Wife of Bath nor her peers may be ca- 
bined within the confines of a Sin. The supreme creations 
of the poets and the categories of the theologians have a 
common sourcee—the mingled yarn of life. Each comes 
by its own separate path from that, and each in its own 


way embodies it. But it is a fatal fallacy to confound 
cognates with derivatives. 


"=P. 10, 

* Beginning on p. 122 of his Publications article, Mr. Tupper pro- 
ceeds to discuss the blending of the “Sins motif” with the “love 
motif,” which he had earlier elaborated in the Nation, Oct. 16, 1913 
(Vol. 97, No, 2520), pp. 354-56. Once more I plead guilty to wel- 
coming at the outset what seemed to be new light, only to find, upon 
closer investigation, that (to me at least) the light was darkness. 
In spite of much that is suggestive in the first Nation article, its 
method is open to many of the same objections that lie against the 
treatment of the “Sins motif.” But this last theory stands or falls 
altogether independently of the first, and I do not wish to prolong a 
discussion that has exceeded bounds already. I shall therefore pass 
over this part of Mr. Tupper’s argument. 
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IX 


The truth of the whole matter is that Mr. Tupper 
us to play a game in which there are no rules. The 


é 


nothing—one may pick one’s cards. Ace may be | 


one hand, low the next. Trumps may or may not tak 
trick. One does not even have to follow suit. Out 
maze of the categories, with their nebulous dividine }j:,¢: 
their innumerable overlappings and interlacings, on: 
choose at will, ignore at will, combine at will. Py s 
method anything whatever may be proved. And tha: 
easy to demonstrate. Now that Tupper has fished 
murex up, Nokes may outdare Stokes in azure feats, 

is possible to prove, with scrupulous adherence ¢ 
principles on which Mr. Tupper’s theory is based, that 
least three more Tales should be added to his list. And jy 
so doing I shall again confine myself rigidly to his 
authorities. 

The Monk’s Tale, in the first place, exemplifies Pridv. 
The Parson, in his discourse ‘“ De Superbia,” has stated 
the theme of the Tale as clearly as the Monk: 

Certes also, who-so prydeth him in the goodes of fortune, | 
ful greet fool; for som-tyme is a man a greet lord by th: 
that is a caitif and a wrecche er it be night: and somtyme the r 
esse of a man is cause of his deeth;* somtyme the delyces of 
mean is cause of the grevous maladye thurch which he dyeth.? Certes 
the commendacioun of the peple is somtyme ful fals and ful brote! 
for to triste; * this day they preyse, tomorwe they blame.‘ 


*Compare Croesus (B, 3917 ff.). 

?Compare Antiochus (B, 3789 ff.). 

>Compare Nero (B, 3717 ff.). 

‘1, 470. Compare also the Ayenbite (p. 24) for the wheel of For 
tune, and Pride; Jacob’s Well (p. 78) for comments, under Pride, on 
the text: “Qui se exaltat, humiliabitur ’; and in general compare 
Jacob’s Well, p. 237; Pélerinage, ll. 14233-42; Mirour, ll. 1274-6, 
1828-31, 2596 ff.; ete. 
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\nd the “present purport’ of the exempla is unmistak- 


able. Lucifer exemplifies Pride in Dante,’ Pope Inno- 
cent,® the Confessto,” the Mirour,® the Ayenbite,® the 
Pélerinage,!® Wyclif,*' Lydgate,’* and Barclay; 1* Adam, 
in the Peélerinage,"* the Confessio,” and Barclay; '® 
Vebuchadnezzar, in the De Contemptu,'* the Pélerinage,'® 
the Confessio,’® and the Mirour;*° Belshazzar, in Bar- 
clay: 2! Holofernes, in the De Contemptu,** Dante,?* and 
Barclay ; *4 Antiochus, in the De Contemptu*° and Bar- 
clay; °° Cesar, in Lydgate.** Nor does the Monk himself 


leave us in doubt regarding his “ formal intent ”’: 


This proude king (3349); This king of kinges proud was and 
elaat (3357); For proud he was (3376); And he was proud (3402) ; 
Eek thou... art proud also (3413); More proud was never em- 
perour than he (3662); The hye pryde of Nero (3710); The more 
pompous in heigh presumpcioun (3745); His hye pryde (3767); The 
proude wordes that he seyde (3770); Fortune him hadde enhaunced 
so in pryde (3773); Wening that god ne mighte his pryde abate 
(3780); God daunted al his pryde and al his bost (3799); Swich 
guerdon as bilongeth unto pryde (3820); Yit was he caught amiddes 
al his pryde (3919); Of which he was so proud (3931); Cresus, the 
proude king (3949). 


And the conclusion of the whole matter is no less explicit: 


* Purg., X11, 25-27. °F. 36, 

*De Contemptu Mundi, u, 31. 11. 14030 ff. 

"7, 3299 ff. 4 Ed. Matthew, pp. 2, 3, 123. 

SLI. 1873 ff. 

“Story of Thebes and Troy-book (see Serpent of Division, ed. 
MacCracken, pp. 5-6). 

“ir, 159, 163-65. * LI. 1886 ff. 

“LI. 14048 ff., 14435 ff. “tr, 165. 

1, 3303-04, 11, 32. 

11, 165.  Purg., X11, 58-60. 

"i, 32, 11, 162, 165. 

* LI. 14220 ff. *7r, 22. 

1, 2785 ff. “11, 165. 

* Serpent of Division, pp. 50 (1. 3), 65 (1. 28). Cesar is also an 
exemplum, in the Serpent, of Fortune’s mutability; see p. 65, ll. 21 ff. 
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Tragedie is noon other maner thing .. . 
But for that fortune alwey wol assaille 
With unwar strook the regnes that ben proude? 


The Tale itself, then, is, from Mr. Tupper’s point 
an unsurpassed “ morality” on Pride. 

The element of trony, moreover, could scarcely be mo 
striking. The Monk himself might have been drawy +, 
exemplify the Parson’s discourse on Pride. His «¢y 
many a deyntee hors” (A, 168) parallels the “ manye 
delicat horses” against which the Parson inveighs (| 
430) ; his jingling bridle (A, 169-70) repeats the “ curious 
harneys ” and the “ brydles covered with ... barres and 
plates of gold and of silver” (I, 433); his “ sleves pur. 
filed at the hond With grys, and that the fyneste of a Jond” 
(A, 193-94) recall the “ costelewe furringe in hir govnes” 
(1, 417) ; his love for a fat swan (A, 206) is the Parson's 
“ Pryde of the table” (I, 444).2° The Monk is guilty o 
the very Sin against which he tells his Tale. 

Nor is there the slightest question regarding the “ crown- 
ing argument.” We have seen that the Parson's Tale both 
states the theme of the Monk’s exempla, and gives the 
direct suggestion for the irony. I submit that no one of 
all Professor Tupper’s candidates meets the requirements 
of the theory so perfectly as mine. Yet in this case we 
know with absolute certainty just what the Monk did mean 


* B, 3951-54. 

_ *So “grete hors” are mentioned by Wyclif as one “ ensaumple” 
of the pride of prelates (ed. Matthew, p. 30); compare the still 
fuller and more explicit statements on pp. 60, 92, 121. With the 
Monk’s “ grehoundes” (A, 190) compare the delight “yn horsys, 
haukys, or yn houndes” (especially in the case of clerks) in Hand- 
lyng Synne (ll. 3083-86). Tupper has used the General Prologue ir 
his treatment of the Wife of Bath (Publications, p. 108), so it i 
open to us here. But in any case the theory allows for “ after 
thoughts.” 
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«o exemplify—namely, the fickleness of Fortune. For we 
not only his initial and his closing statements of his 
3 purpose, the explicit rehearsal of the point at the close of 
© ~~ oremplum after exemplum,*® the numerous references to 
Fortune in the body of the exempla,*' the Knight’s entire 
understanding of the point,°* the Host’s concurrence in 
- the Knight’s recognition of the purport of the Tale,** but 
we have also the similar eremplum treatment of the same 
' theme in Chaucer’s sources, Boccaccio and Jean de Meun, 
E together with the whole medieval conception of the Monk’s 
specific term, “ tragedie.” Unless “ Chaucer was quite in 
the dark about himself,” the Monk’s Tale is not a “ Sins 
Tale.” Yet it bears all the ear-marks that the theory 





have 













: requires. 

a It is, however, not the only one. The Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale is also an exemplification of Pride, in its branch 
'  Flattery. One need only recall the Tale to recognize its 
purport, but this time we have the “ tag” as well: 







Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye ; 

Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye.* 










And the close of the Tale “ is the traditional ending of an 
‘ensample’ of Sin”; indeed, “ nothing could be more in 






the true ecemplum manner ”’: 









“LI. 3325 ff., 3429 ff., 3557 ff., 3587-88, 3647 ff., 3740, 3858-60, 
3912-16. 
"Ll. 3191, 3566, 3591, 3635-36, 3709-10, 3746-47, 3773-74, 3823, 
3851-52, 3868, 3876, 3884, 3924, 3927. 
3 =LI. 3957-69. 
E *™ LI). 3970-77. 
“B, 4515-20. This follows the line: “So was he ravisshed with 
his flaterye.” 
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Lo, swich it is for to be reechelees, 

And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralitee, good men. 

For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 
To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis. 

Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille.* 


That is, of course, enough, but the Nun’s Priest has ¢ 
us still further help, through hints delightfully obyi 
adepts in the Sins. Chanticleer 
mermayde in the see.” *® Now it is not only “ Phisiolo. 
gus ”’ who discourses on the mermaid’s singing. F’'/a/! 


a 


song merier 


song, in the Pélerinage, “ ys swettere... Than of 
maydenys in the se.” ** In the Ayenbite, flatterers anj 
mis-sayers “ byeP Pe tuo nykeren Pet we uyndeP ine | 

of kende of bestes ... Pet habbeP bodves of wyfma 

... zuetelich zingeP ... Pet byeP Pe blonderes.” * 
Jacob’s Well, “* losengers, in Pe book of kynde, are |. 

to a mermayden of Pe se ... and sche syngeth s, 

in Pe se” ete.*® The connotation of the simile is unm! 
takable.*? And, indeed, Chanticleer was himself a ‘lat 
terer. As Miss Petersen has pointed out, “ he addresses 
polite and elegant flattery to Pertelote, and enjoys 1! 
mockery of the Latin tribute which she cannot und 
stand.” *! There is, accordingly, in the Tale, the di: 
irony of the flatterer flattered, just as we have (in 


VI 


ys 


, 


*B, 4626-33. The “exremplum formula” becomes even mor 
plicit in the closing prayer (ll. 4634-36). 

*B, 4460. Incidentally, singing (Handlyng Synne, p. 107 
one’s voice (Jacob’s Well, p. 69), is one of the gifts which lead t 
Pride. 

LI. 14688-93. 7 PF. Si. =P, 156. 

“” And, I imagine, was present in Chaucer’s mind—yet without Si: 

“On the Sources of the N. P. T., p. 91. 
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7upper’s opinion) the curser cursed in the Mriar’s Tale.*° 


\oreover, the choice of the fox is itself significant. The 


’s tail is the symbol of the flatterer in the Mzrour,** 
Ayenbite,** and Jacob's Well,*® and in the last two, flat- 


} 
iit 


terers are, therefore, “ ycleped in writinge: tayles.” *® 
\nd finally, the exemplum has pointed a like moral else- 
where. For the fable of the fox and the raven occurs as 
an “ Exaumple” under Pride in the Pélerinage.4*7 And 
the moral there is clear. Like the cock, the raven “ koude 


tS 


nat espye Hys [the fox’s] tresoun nor hys fflaterye,” ** and 


Pride asserts that the deceit was wrought “thorgh the 
blast off flaterye.” *° We have, then, the testimony of an 
analogue. Moreover, Flattery is included under Pride in 
the Mirour,®® the Pélerinage,** the A yenbite,°? and IHand- 
lyng Synne.** “It is interesting that the Parson, like 
Peraldus, includes [ Flattery] under [Wrath]. This ar- 
” 54 puts the Parson hard to it, as 
everybody knows.®°* And this unusual collocation, in the 


rangement, however, 


ight of the other authorities, need not trouble us.°® The 
Nun's Priest’s Tale is an exemplum of Flattery; it is 


“And as in the Friar’s Tale so here Chaucer “ doubles the story's 
aptness ” by making the fox’s downfall the punishment of his Pride: 


Lo, how fortune turneth sodeinly 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy!— 


and Chantecleer’s counter-trick follows. 

© LI. 1405-10. *?P. 61. *P: 158. 

“Ayenbite, p. 61; ef. Jacob’s Well, p. 150. In the Pélerinage 
Pride’s mantel of Hypocrisy is lined with fox-skin (ll. 14590 ff.). 

“LI. 14247-89. ™L1. 14645-14762. 

“LI. 14275-76. @P. 23. 

“LI. 14283-89. 8 TL). 3501 ff. 

*LIL. 1369 ff. * Journal, p. 562. 

™ See the last five lines of I, § 40. 

*Flattery is also among the Sins of the Tongue in the Ayenbite 
(p. 60) and Jacob’s Well (p. 149). It is treated under the Points 
of Policy in the Confessio (v11, 2177-2694). 
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therefore a “ Sins tale”; and its place, in accordance 
the weight of authority, is under Pride. 

As for the element of irony, “no Prologue specitic,|\y 
indicates the [Nun’s Priest’s] peculiar disqualificatjo, 
for his theme of [ Flattery] ; but the mediwval reader 
have been tickled by [a sermon against Flattery] from , 
profession notorious, in the fourteenth century,” ** for jj; 
use of flattery to attain its ends. The pages of \Vyelj; 
teem with references to the employment of flattery jy 
ecclesiastics: 

But what man comep now to ony fat benefice or prelacie wiboutey 
ifte of money or servyce, or flateryng? . . . Who getib ony fat bene. 
fice of pe Bischop of Rome wibouten siche flateryng?™ pei flatren 
lordis . . . & 3euen lordis grete ziftis of gold & iuelis & pardons” 
A symple pater noster of a ploujyman pat his in charite is bet 
ban a pousand massis of coueitouse prelatis & veyn religious ful 
... fals flaterynge.” 


But we need not rely on Wyclif for the evidence. Every 


medieval reader must have seen the irony at a glance 
For in innumerable versions of the tale “the fox and 
various other animals play the part of priest.” ®' Indeed, 
as Miss Petersen points out, “ the ‘ monking’ of the encmy 


* Publications, p. 110. 

Ed. Arnold, 11, p. 281. 

% Ed. Matthew, p. 63. 

© Ibid., p. 274. Cf. pp. 237, 246, ete.; Mirour, ll. 21250-21432. 
Compare also the Summoner’s remark (D, 1294) about the “ flater- 
inge limitour.” As for the Nun’s Priest, Professor Lawrence has 
pointed out—not, I hasten to add, in even remote connection with 
the present theme—that he “is subject to a lady who is his eccles- 
iastical superior ” (Afodern Philology, XI, p. 254). He was therefor 
at least in a position where flattery might “avaunce.” And wi 
know that the Prioress loved “ chere of court,” and “as forto speke 
[of] court real... there it [flateric] is most special ” (Confessio, 
vir, 2209-10). “This suggestion... is only a plausible conjec- 
ture.” 

* Petersen, p. 43. 
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-. one of the commonest forms of this general theme,” ®* 


nd her numerous examples of the fox as priest, from both 


al tales and medieval sculpture,®* offer ample evi- 


In the tale itself, in other words, the arch-/latterer 


mediuev 


aence. 
frequently takes the guise of the very class to which the 
ipller of the tale belongs. The irony is complete. ‘ How 
obvious all this must have been to the medixval reader! ’ 


As for the “ crowning argument,” the Vun's Priesi’s 


Tale, like that of the Physician, ** confesses in its moral- 
ities no indebtedness or close resemblance to the Parson’s 
discussion of the corresponding Vice; but this omission 
seems the less striking, when we remark the generous use 
of the section on [ Pride] in the [ Monk's Tale|.”°' The 
Nun's Priest's Tale, accordingly, fulfills all the require- 
ments of an exemplum of Pride (Flattery). Morcover, 
it should be observed that if we accept the order of the 
Tales to which Mr. Tupper (I believe rightly) sub- 
scribes,*° the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale immedi- 
ately follow the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. We have, therefore, 
three Pride Tales in succession—the Monk’s (Pride in 
general), the Nun’s Priest’s (Pride in its phase of Flat- 
tery), the Wife of Bath’s (Pride as Inobedience)—a treat- 
ment worthy of the Vice which is “ des autres capiteine.”’ °® 

Finally (since the time would fail me to tell of all), the 
Merchant's Tale is a perfect exemplification of Lechery— 
not this time by way of its antitype, but directly, and with 
an astonishing inclusiveness. January is one of “ thise 
olde dotardes holours” ®* for whom the staid Parson 


SP. 42. 8 Pp. 42-45. * Publications. p. 116. 

* Nation, Oct. 16, 1913, p. 355; Publications, p. 97. See Lawrence, 
Modern Philology, XI, pp. 256-57, for a fuller statement of the 
evidence. 


© Mirour, 1. 1045. 
J, 857. Compare the masterly description in the Tale, E, 1842-54, 


16 
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employs a simile unsurpassed for vividness by any 
master of a realistic pen. We have his habits befor, 
marriage (E, 1248-50); his use of aphrodisiacs 
1807 ff.) ; “avoutrie bitwixe a man and his wy!” 


adultery between Damian and May—there are few . 

in the categories that could not be illustrated fro 
Tale.’ Moreover, as regards the “ crowning argumey:.” 
Professor Tatlock has pointed out that “the Pars 
Tale is quoted in the Merchant's more frequently thay 
any other of Chaucer’s works except the Pard») 
Prologue and Tale.” *° Even Mr. Tupper, in explain. 
ing why his Tale of Lechery fails to borrow fron 
Parson's Tale at all, remarks “the generous use of 
section on Lechery in the so-called Marriage Group. 
ticularly in the Merchant’s Tale.” ™ And the argu 
from irony is at least as good in the case of the S, 
Nun's Tale. For over against one reference to lazy 1 


I shall set one reference to lecherous merchants: 
{false marchauntis] Jywen in glotonye, dronkeness 
lecherie as hoggis.”** Anyway, on Mr. Tupper’s 
law of compensation, the meagreness of the argument f 
irony may be offset by the uncommon richness of 
crowning argument. 

The Clerk’s Tale and the Franklin's Tale afford, by 
of antitypes, a no less fruitful field. Their conformity 


*T, 904, 858; cf. Jacob’s Well, p. 161; ete. It is unnecessary ¢ 
rehearse the passages from the Tale. 

© Mr. Tupper’s Tale of Lechery exemplifies (through its antity; 
and through thwarted intent alone) only “ that phase of Lecher 
which consists in “ birev[ing] a mayden of hir maydenhede” (/'u)- 
lications, p. 97, n. 7). 

® Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, p. 202. Se 
Herrig’s Archiv, LXXXVU, pp. 35-36, 41-43; Modern Philology, \ 
pp. 171-75. 

™ Publications, p. 116. ™ Wyclif, ed. Matthew, p. 180. 
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at point after point with the requirements of the categories 
is amazing, but I must leave them, as by no means unin- 
tructive pastimes, to others. My greatest regret is that 


Ss 
8 


space forbids the unfolding of the latent possibilities of 
Harry Bailly as an exponent of the Sins! But the Monk’s 


Tale, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, and the Merchant's Tale 
(together with the perfectly sound variant interpretations 
of the Summoner’s Tale, the Man of Law’s Tale, and the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale given above), are enough to show that 
Mr. Tupper’s theory proves too much. 


xX 


In conclusion, I wish to point out, with the utmost 
brevity, that in dissenting from Mr. Tupper’s thesis we 
are not relinquishing those elements of Chaucer’s art of 
which the theory has skilfully availed itself. Mr. Tup- 
per has so dexterously interwoven with the other strands 
of his fabrie certain of Chaucer’s most familiar charac- 
teristics, that, in refusing to accept this particular pattern 
as Chaucer’s design, we are put in the position of seeming 
to deny to Chaucer the qualities that have been thus com- 
bined. The fallacy is one that has been forced upon us, 
and it requires a word or two in closing. 

In the first place, Chaucer makes abundant use of 
the Seven Deadly Sins. He dealt with life, and life, like 
the categories, is a labyrinth of the Vices and the Virtues. 
And since he lived in an age when theology had a “ large 
place ... in the intellectual interests of cultured lay Eng- 
lishmen ” 1—not to speak of cultivated lay Frenchmen, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Germans— he calls the Vices 


* Journal, p. 553. 
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freely by their names, and talks of them in terms 
conventional associations. In this he is at on 
Dante, Boceaccio, Jean de Meun, and his cont: 

all and some. But that is one thing, and a forms 
atizing of the Seven Deadly Sins in the Canterbury 
is quite another. To deny the second is by no m 
gainsay the first. 

In the second place, Chaucer is thoroughly 1m 
in his use of exempla. The “ clear-eyed scholar ’ 
Mr. Tupper quotes * spoke the words of truth and 
ness when he remarked that Chaucer follows “ th 
least resistance by falling into the well-worn 
track.” But when Mr. Tupper declares—put 


words ironically into the mouth of some one of the * 2. 


Bells of scholarship ”’—that “being of the fourt 
century he [Chaucer] utterly failed to recognize thar, 


an artist, he was absolutely debarred from pointi 


moral—that is in his tales of the Sins ” §—in saving : 
Mr. Tupper is not only erecting a man of straw, but 


- 1 
| 


Is a 


so identifving Chaueer’s facts with his ow 
pretation of those facts, and assuming that Chan 
moral and his own are one. Chaucer has used 


? Journal, p. 554. 

* Publications, p. 127. The same fallacy appears on the prec 
page: “That the ‘moralities’ are there, he who runs maj 
That they are ‘moralities’ of the Sins, no one can doubt who takes 
the trouble to compare them with Chaucer’s own formal descript 
of the Vices (Parson’s Tale) or with the traditional traits of thes 
evil passions in medieval theology.” With the first sentence on 
may heartily concur, and I fear that the frequent proclamation 
the “utter aimlessness and irrelevancy ” of Chaucer’s moralizing 
which Tupper deplores is “fantom and illusioun ” 
own raising. As for the second sentence, it was precisely the com- 
parison which Tupper there suggests that changed the present 
writer’s doubt to certainty, and led to this statement of the res 
of the comparison. 


—a ghost of his 
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al bas used them with consummate art—an art whose 
fine appositeness Mr. Tupper’s theory has done much to 
blur. Nothing more artistically perfect than the employ- 
ment of the exemplum by the Pardoner, the Nun’s Priest, 
the Monk, the Summoner, the Friar, and the Prioress, 
eould well have been devised. But Mr. Tupper has read 
many medieval sermons, and turned the pages of innu- 
merable exemplum books. Would he venture to suggest 
that the range of the exempla is coterminous with the 
Seven Deadly Sins, and their application limited by the 
confines of the categories? Dissent from his theory ad- 
mits fullest recognition of the unique place of the exem- 
plum in Chaucer’s art. 

Furthermore, Chaucer’s unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able irony is independent of any formal schematizing of 
a group of Tales. This mastery of irony on Chaucer’s 
part is no discovery of Mr. Tupper’s, nor would he for a 
moment claim it as his own. Vizere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona multt. What he has seemingly overlooked is the 
fact that ironical inconsistency between precept and prac- 
tice has been the fruitful theme of comedy and satire 
from Aristophanes to Meredith, with no thought of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. Ungracious pastors, who show the 
steep and thorny way to heaven, whilst themselves the 
primrose path of dalliance tread, and reck not their own 
rede, do not thereby become the formal exponents of a Vice. 
One may keep the “ delicious inconsistency,” without the 
Sin. And most of the ironical inconsistencies which 
Mr. Tupper sees are inconsistencies of his own making— 
the creations of pure assumption, “ plausible conjecture,” 
hypothetical “ afterthoughts,” adjustments “for the 
nonce.” For this particular type of irony the evidence. 
in the case of all the Tales but one, is either wholly want- 
ing or ambiguous. And in that one, where Chaucer does 
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oppose rule of life to dogma, he makes his meaning uy 
takable : 


Thus can I preche agayn that same vyce 
Which that I use, and that is avaryce.* 


Chaucer does employ this sort of irony; but wh 
does, he relies on no ambiguous giving out. On 
lose what one has never had, and nothing is take: 
Chaucer’s irony, if the tellers of the Tales are 
Chaucer drew them. 

And finally, there is Chaucer’s art. For that t 
Tupper has identified with his own particular conc 
of it. ‘“ Obviously he [Chaucer] did not share th 
ern tenet ® that, while illustrations of masculine or { 
nine submissiveness in the married state are en 
worthy of a poet’s art, pointed revelations of the car 
emotions must be deemed degrading to his genius. 
had thought that pointed revelations of the cardinal « 
tions were among Chaucer’s glories, not his shame, a 
had been dull enough to think that others thought so + 
If, however, by ‘ 
tions’ Mr. Tupper means “ the architectonic use of th: 
motif of the Deadly Sins,” I can only quote his nexi 
words: “ Fallacious indeed is the reasoning.”” When \r. 
Tupper or anyone else shall demonstrate that Chaucer, 
the height of his powers, reverted from the glorious liber 
he had attained, to the more or less schematic tendencics 
of his earlier period, one may unhesitatingly (even thoug! 
with somewhat of a sad perplexity) readjust one’s opin- 


‘pointed revelations of the cardinal e 


*C, 427-28. Chaucer is no less unequivocal, for instance, in } 
matchless juxtaposition of practice and precept in the friar’s sugges 
tions for his dinner (D, 1838-47); ete. 

5 Where this tenet (which follows) is found outside Mr. Tupper’s 
own pages it would be interesting to know. 

* Publications, p. 127. 
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‘n conformity with established facts. Meantime, one 
ld to the conviction, based on such knowledge as 
that the development was the other way. I, 

ever, as I believe, “‘ the presence and prominence of 
Sins motif completely collapses under scrutiny,” * the 


ns 


f its bearing upon Chaucer’s art becomes a 


estion oO 


nurely academic one. And I shall not discuss it here. 


This task has been entered upon and carried through 
But the far-reaching significance of the 

iple of interpretation which I am combating has 
(believing as I do) without alternative. I have 
ined Professor Tupper’s argument with rigorous 


ryvance 


utside what has been laid down as “ absolutely es- 


» of the medieval point of view, not stepping 


sential to the proper interpretation of [Chaucer's] poetry,” 
to wit, * his horizon, that is, his strict confinement within 
.°8 So far as 


‘ 


the bounds of fourteenth-century thought 
the Seven Deadly Sins are concerned, I have refrained 
with scrupulous care from the point of view of “ the 
casual reader of today,” and have done my devoir “to 
plumb the depths and shallows of mediwval thought.” ° 


a result it is necessary to sav that what has “ sadiy 
zzled ** some of us in the view so ably presented in the 


articles under review is not “a design so different from 
four] twentieth-century conception of a poet’s province.” 


It is a design so acutely at variance with the modes of 
fourteenth-century thought. It is not the medieval con- 


that seems strange: it is the modern metamor- 


~wNtION 


hosis of that conception. 
Joun Livixneston Lowes. 


* Publications, p. 126. Of course in Mr. Tupper’s sentence the 
phrase which I have quoted is preceded by the words: “The objec- 
tion to.” 


* Journal, p. 
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S- 


oppose rule of life to dogma, he makes his meaning wry 
takable: 


Thus can I preche agayn that same vyce 
Which that I use, and that is avaryce.* 






























Chaucer does employ this sort of irony; but when } 
does, he relies on no ambiguous giving out. One cannot 
lose what one has never had, and nothing is take 
Chaucer’s irony, if the tellers of the Tales are 
Chaucer drew them. 

And finally, there is Chaucer’s art. For that too \y 
Tupper has identified with his own particular conce; 
of it. ‘“ Obviously he [Chaucer] did not share the mod- 
ern tenet ® that, while illustrations of masculine or fe 
nine submissiveness in the married state are 
worthy of a poet’s art, pointed revelations of the card 





emotions must be deemed degrading to his genius.”° | 
had thought that pointed revelations of the cardinal 1 
ite tions were among Chaucer’s glories, not his shame, and 
Pi had been dull enough to think that others thought so } 
7 If, however, by “‘ pointed revelations of the cardinal en 


tions’ Mr. Tupper means “ the architectonic use of the 
motif of the Deadly Sins,” I can only quote his next fi 


i { words: “ Fallacious indeed is the reasoning.” When Mr. 
1p Tupper or anyone else shall demonstrate that Chaucer, at 


the height of his powers, reverted from the glorious liber? 
ia bi he had attained, to the more or less schematic tendencies 
of his earlier period, one may unhesitatingly (even though 
with somewhat of a sad perplexity) readjust one’s opin 





a *C, 427-28. Chaucer is no less unequivocal, for instance, in his 
matchless juxtaposition of practice and precept in the friar’s sugges 
tions for his dinner (D, 1838-47); ete. 

*' Where this tenet (which follows) is found outside Mr. Tupper’s 
own pages it would be interesting to know. 
* Publications, p. 127. 
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‘ons in conformity with established facts. Meantime, one 
may hold to the conviction, based on such knowledge as 
we have, that the development was the other way. If, 
however, as I believe, “ the presence and prominence of 
the Sins motif completely collapses under scrutiny,” 7 the 
question of its bearing upon Chaucer’s art becomes a 


purely academic one. And I shall not discuss it here. 


This task has been entered upon and earried through 
reluctantly. But the far-reaching significance of the 
principle of interpretation which I am combating has 
left me (believing as I do) without alternative. I have 
examined Professor Tupper’s argument with rigorous 
observance of the medizval point of view, not stepping 
once outside what has been laid down as “ absolutely es- 
sential to the proper interpretation of [Chaucer’s] poetry,” 
to wit, “ his horizon, that is, his striet confinement within 
the bounds of fourteenth-century thought.””& So far as 
the Seven Deadly Sins are concerned, I have refrained 
with scrupulous care from the point of view of “ the 
casual reader of today,” and have done my devoir “ to 
plumb the depths and shallows of medieval thought.” ° 
As a result it is necessary to say that what has “ sadly 
puzzled ” some of us in the view so ably presented in the 
articles under review is not “a design so different from 
(our! twentieth-century conception of a poet’s province.” 
It is a design so acutely at variance with the modes of 
fourteenth-century thought. It is not the medieval con- 
ception that seems strange; it is the modern metamor- 
phosis of that conception. 

Joun Livinaston Lowes. 


* Publications, p. 126. Of course in Mr. Tupper’s sentence the 
phrase which I have quoted is preceded by the words: “ The objec- 
tion to.” 

* Journal, p. 553. * Ibid., p. 554. 





XII.—BEOWULF AND THE TRAGEDY op 
FINNSBURG 


If there were ever an occasion when, to paraphirase {| 
words of Sir Benjamin Backbite, a neat rivulet of toy; 
might meander through a meadow of marginal annotatioy, 
the Finnsburg Episode would provide it. Hardly any 
passage in Beowulf has gathered to itself such a mass of 
exegesis. This is not surprising when we consider the 
highly allusive manner in which the story is told, tly 
unusual words and idioms, and the corruptions of the 
text. In the Finnsburg Fragment the same obscurities 
and corruptions abound, and if the narrative itself is |oss 
broken and allusive, these textual difficulties and the loss 
of lines at the beginning and the end make its interpret 
tion difficult. Unfortunately, many problems still remain 
to be settled; the labors of scholars have failed to bring 
agreement upon many important matters. 

Under these circumstances, so familiar to all those why 
have studied Beowulf with care, a review of the whole 
much-disputed Finnsburg material seems, and is, a some- 
what formidable undertaking. But the present article has a 
different aim from that of most criticisms on this subject: 
it is mainly concerned, not with the explanation of indi- 
vidual words or lines, but with the interpretation of tl 
story as a whole. The chief end of the study of details 


is after all that the narrative itself may be better under- 
stood. We have to hold the book at arm’s length oceasion- 
ally in order to avoid the risk of regarding these passages 
merely as highly-annotated lines. The emphasis here, 
then, will be upon this broader view, although it will con- 


stantly be necessary to consider the minutiz of criticism. 
and in some cases to investigate disputed points afresh. 


lad 
owls 
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The larger outlines of the story seem, at the present time, 
to require some review and explanation. The original aim of 
the present paper was to discuss only certain special prob- 
lems of interpretation. But decision in regard to any one 
passage is likely to depend upon the view taken of other 
passages, and of the personal and ethnographical relation- 
ships of the different characters. This involves so much 
cross-reference and explanation that it is almost simpler 
to give a review of the whole story. Such a review, taking 
due account of the latest investigations, is not, so far as 
the writer is aware, to be found in print at the time of 
writing. While critics will differ as to the solution of 
these problems, it may be of service to have them restated, 
—occasionally, as in the vexed passage describing the 
events after Hengest and the Danes had spent the winter 
in Friesland with Finn, in some detail. A number of 
new suggestions are offered by the present writer, but no 
startling or revolutionary theories are proposed; the 
reader will rather find a modification of what may be 
called the traditional interpretation. Throughout, the 
attempt has been made to be conservative in argument 
and statement.? 


*Since this investigation was undertaken, Professor Friedrich 
Klaeber read, at the meeting of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in December, 1914, a review of 
the Finnsburg Tale. The present paper was read by title at the 
corresponding meeting of the Eastern section of the Association. 
It is much to be hoped that Professor Klaeber’s monograph may 
soon be published. 

*It is no part of the design of the present paper to give an exhaus- 
tive bibliography of critical comments on the Finnsburg material. 
The advantages of such completeness are questionable; much of 
this criticism is valueless today. The history of opinion in regard 
to any vexed passage may be gained by reading the notes and 
consulting the bibliography suggested in an edition of Beowulf 
with full notes, like Schiicking’s revision of the Heyne-Socin text. 
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The necessity of basing general conclusions upon thy 
unamended text, so far as this is possible, must he ¢, 
phasized. By liberal conjectural emendation one jyoy 
shape the interpretation to fit one’s own fancies, making 


It seems useless to reprint this here. References to spe 

ments on disputed passages will be found in the appropriate »| 

in the succeeding pages. The reader will find the following }, 
and articles of especial value in determining the larger outlines of 
the story, and in deciding questions of ethnography and 
Simrock, Beowulf, das dlteste deutsche Epos, 1859, pp. 187-191: 
Miillenhoff, Beowulf, Berlin, 1889, pp. 105-107; Nordalbingisch, 
Studien, 1, 157 ff.; Méller, Das altenglische Volksepos, Kiel, } 
(proposes a radically different interpretation from that generally 
favored by earlier scholars, a book of great learning and ingenuity. 
but unsound in most of its conclusions); Heinzel, Anzciger fir 
deutsches Altertum, Vol. X, pp. 225 ff. (dissenting review of Miller); 
Bugge, Paul und Braune, Beitrige, Vol. x11, pp. 20-37 (revi 
Miller, rejecting his interpretation, with much new criticism, 
most important article); ten Brink, Paul’s Grundriss, first ed., \ 
11, pp. 543 ff. (reprinted in ten Brink’s Geschichte der englischen 
Litteratur, second ed., Strassburg, 1899, pp. 472-478, (an excellent 
survey; ten Brink did not accept the hypotheses of Miller) ; Koegel, 
Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, Strassburg, 1894, Vol. I, pj 
163-169; Binz, Paul und Braune, Beitriége, Vol. xx, pp. 179 ff. (dis- 
cusses traces of Germanic saga in place-names in the British Isles) ; 
Trautmann, Finn und Hildebrand, in Bonner Beitriige No. 7, 1903, se« 
especially pp. 58-64 (an important work, chiefly concerned with text- 
ual criticism, with great freedom in conjectural emendation) ; Binz, 
review of Trautmann in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Vol. 
XXXVII, pp. 529 ff.; Boer, Finnsage und Nibelungensage, Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. xtviI, pp. 133 ff. (a suggestive com- 
parison of the Finnsburg material with related or similar stories) ; 
R. Imelmann, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Vol. xxx, p. 999 (17 April, 
1909); Brandl, Paul’s Grundriss (second edition), 1908, Vol. 1, pp 
983-1024 (an important and highly condensed review with full bibii- 
ography). Critical comments in the various standard translations 
of Beowulf may be consulted to advantage. Dr. R. W. Chambers’s 
edition of Widsith, Cambridge, 1912, gives an admirable introduction 
to the general background of early legend and ethnography in 
Germanic poetry. The text of Beowulf used in the present investi- 
gation is that of Heyne and Socin, revised by Schiicking, tenth 
edition, Paderborn, 1913. 
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a very pretty poem, but not Beowulf. Much mischief 
has already been done by unnecessary alterations. Upon 
ave sometimes been built most elaborate theories, 
which, if true, would be of far-reaching significance. Thus 
well-known English scholar has recently conjecturally 
identified the Hengest of the present poem with the 
Hengest traditionally associated with Horsa, upon the 
basis of a textual emendation which was both unnecessary 
and unidiomatie, but which was widely adopted in early 
editions of Beowulf.* His whole argument depends upon 
this emendation; it falls to the ground if the reading of 
the manuscript, which gives perfect sense, be retained. 
Emendation is, in the present state of the text, sometimes 
inevitable, but it should in most cases be the editor’s last 
resort, and conclusions depending upon it should he 
treated as hypothetical. It is gratifying to note that the 
general trend of modern text-criticism is towards greater 


them | 


conservatism, rather than greater license. 

These much-discussed lines deserve all the patient care 
which scholars have lavished pon them, since they present 
not only the fascination of an enigma, but the enduring 
charm of great poetry. The Finnsburg story is one of 
the most dramatic in the whole literature of the Heroic 
Age. It is far superior to the main subject-matter of 
Beowulf, if human passions and human struggles are 
more fitting subjects for epic than contests with demons 
and dragons. The two versions which have been pre- 
served are, as has often been noted, most striking examples 
of epie and lay technic. The Episode is retrospective and 
elegiac, at once revealing the outlines of a long story, and 
emphasizing its more dramatie and pathetic moments. 
The Fragment, on the other hand, is sharp as an etching, 


*See p. 415, note 2 below. 
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rapid of movement, brisk of dialog, concerned only yi; 
the moment. The moonlight gleams upon the weapop. 
of the advancing warriors, there is a swift alarm, , 
and defiance are exchanged, and the battle is on. ‘Jy, 
whole tale of strife and bloodshed in the halls of King 
Finn is called by the Beowulf-poet heal-gamen,—a thin 
well suited to please the champions at Hrothgar’s fe; 
If the terrible revenge meted out to the enemies of +) 
Danes does not give us the same savage joy today, tly 
passion and pathos of the story have not lost their char» 
with the passing of years. 


I 
Tur Sorrows or Hitpesvre 


The Finnsburg Episode tells of hatred and violence, 0 
injury and insult atoned for in sorrow and slaughter. But 
there is also a place for the tragedy of an innocent victim 
of the struggle,—the unhappy Queen Hildeburg. 1! 
emphasis upon her sufferings gives the beginning 
Episode an elegiae note, which recurs later on, in the 
passage describing her lamentations at the funeral pyr 
upon which lie the bodies of her brother and her son. An 
examination of the significance of the figure of Hildeburg 
in this story, and a consideration of other stories similar 
to this, will serve to indicate the general type to which 
the tale of Finnsburg belongs, and prepare the way for the 
subsequent investigation of other matters. 

The main outlines of the situation at the opening of 
the narrative are fairly clear. Whatever view is taken 
of other circumstances, so much seems certain: Hilde 
burg, a princess of the Hocings, a tribe allied with or 
forming a component part of the Danes, is the queen of 
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Finn, king of the Frisians. A conflict, the result of 
treachery, breaks out at her husband’s coart between her 
kinsmen, led by her brother Hnzf, and her husband’s men. 
In this conflict Hnzf and a son of Hildeburg are killed.* 
The queen is thus torn between affection for her husband 
1 her son, and for her brother; for her adopted people 


ane 
the one hand, and for her kinsmen and countrymen 


on 


on the other. On whichever side she arrays herself, she 
will be guilty of disloyalty to those to whom she is bound 
by affection and by ties of family. This tragic situation 


was, we may be sure, not uncommon in actual fact in 
early days. Often a queen was given in marriage as a 
means of healing enmities between hostile peoples. One 
of the regular epithets of a queen in Anglo-Saxon poetry 
is freobuwebbe, “ weaver of peace,” used by Widsith of 
Ealhhild, the princess who, according to his tale, married 
Formanrie the Goth.® But often the smoldering fires of 
ancient hatred or of newly kindled passion were too 


‘Hildeburg is the daughter of Hoe (1076); Hnef is prince of 
the Hocings (Widsith 29). Hnef and his men are referred to as 
Danes 1108 (cf. 1114), (1069 is ambiguous) 1090 (ef. 1158). Hilde- 
burg is nowhere stated to be the wife of Finn, but there can be 
no doubt of this; she is cailed cwén, a term only applied to queens 
in Beowulf, and Finn is the only cyning save Hnef (Fragment 2 
cannot refer to Hengest, see below). The carrying off of Hildeburg 
at the end of the story, with the treasures of Finn, suggests that 
she was his queen; compare the experiences of Ongentheow’s con- 
sort. See for an outline of events in the story, Trautmann, Finn 
und Hildebrand, pp. 59 ff. That treachery was at work in causing 
the fight between the men of Hnef and of Finn seems clear from 
the statement that Hildeburg “could not praise the good faith 
of the Eotenas” 1071, which of course means that she had good 
cause to blame their treachery (cf. Schuchardt, Die Negation in 
PLeowulf, Berlin, 1910, p. 70). 

*See discussion of this word by the present writer in Modern 
Philology, Vol. Iv (1906), p. 350; also by R. W. Chambers, Widsith, 


pp. 21-28. 
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strong, and strife broke out between the very people: 
the queen was to unite in bonds of love. 

The frequency with which this tragic situation gy) 
in early poetry accounts for its presence here. \Vo 
not be absolutely certain that Hildeburg was 
Finn to cement peace between her people and his, | 
should be remembered that this is antecedently vi ry li 
as the Danes and Frisians were ancient enemies. 4; 
says,® “ During the Middle Ages, to the end of the eleven] 
century, the Danes were the worst foes of the Fri 


Pisialis 


S 


and through their depredations on their coasts were ; 


constant conflict with them.” Probably the ill-feeling 
between Danes and Frisians revealed in the tale of Finns 
burg was of long standing. The whole story appears + 
belong to a type which may be reduced to its simples; 
form somewhat as follows: Two peoples are united 

a royal marriage. But this era of peace is broken by an 
attack upon one of the queen’s countrymen, or upon : 
band of her countrymen, while at her husband's c 

In the midst of the conflict the figure of the queen, \ 

is tortured by conflicting duties and emotions, stands oy! 
full of tragic pathos. The causes of the quarre! vary: 
ancient feud, a real or a fancied insult, the avaric 
ambition that overrides the keeping of pledges. 

It will be instructive to review briefly episodes of this 
general character in early story, especially those 
Beowulf itself and those which must have been familiar 
to the audience for which that poem was composed, to 
note the motivation which underlies these episodes, and 
to observe the moments of the action which poets have 
chosen to make especially prominent. One might, indeed, 
make a very pretty collection of such incidents in th 

















* Paul’s Grundriss, (second edition), Vol. 1, p. 524. 
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manner of Boccaccio, a kind of De Casibus Feminarum 
Jilustrium of the Heroic Age. A few erempla must suf- 


fice here.’ 

One of these unhappy ladies is Hrothgar’s own daugh- 
ter Freawaru, betrothed to Ingeld, prince of the Heatho- 
bards, a people with whom the Danes had previously been 
at war. Upon his return to the court of Hygelae, 
Beowulf speaks of Freawaru as having carried the ale 
flagon to the nobles of Hrothgar at the banquet, and as 
having dispensed treasure in the hall. She was, then, in 
all likelihood, one of the company who had listened to the 
minstrel’s tale of King Finn, and she might have seen 
in the misfortunes of Queen Hildeburg a forecast of her 
own future. For, says Beowulf, 

2024 She is betrothed, 
Young and gold-adorned, to the gracious son of Froda. 
It hath seemed good to the friend of the Scyldings, 
Shepherd of the people, and he accounteth it policy, 
To lessen by her marriage’ a deal of deadly feuds, 
Of contests. 


The fatal danger of this “‘ policy ” is all too well realized 
by Beowulf; he knows that revenge for blood-spilling 
is stronger than oaths of peace or the gracious presence 
of a queen. 


2029 Rarely anywhere 
After the death of a warrior” is for a little time 
The murderous spear lowered, though the bride be fair! 


‘For a review of earlier interpretations of the Finnsburg-story, 
see Boer, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. xLv, pp. 148 ff. 
Boer sees the closest analogy in the second part of the Nibelungen- 
saga. 

*See below, p. 380, note 11. 

* Literally, “ by the woman.” 

* Leod-hryre may also mean “ people-death,”’ the slaying of war- 
riors, but I prefer the rendering “death of a prince,” as in 2391. 
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These words may well serve as the leit-motif 1 
of this story, but of the whole group of stories wit), w/,; 
we are here dealing. Beowulf sketches, in pursuance 
this thought, the train of events after Freawaru shal! hav. 
gone to live at the Heathobard court. It may well |; 


il 


annoyance to the Heathobards, he says, to see a thane |; 


the retinue of Freawaru wearing spoils taken in the » 


from a Heathobard warrior, and trouble will follow. 7, 
Beowulf-poet here violates the propriety of strict log 

making his hero outline the well-known story of Inge| 
and Freawaru, which must be supposed to be subsequent 
to Beowulf’s visit to Hrothgar.’? The poet himself ofte; 


Here it would refer to the death of Froda, Ingeld’s father. A 

ing to Saxo Grammaticus, Bk. v1, Froda was killed by the fathe 
his son’s wife. Saxo, however, tells the story in so late and altered 
a form that we must draw conclusions from him as to the earliey 
form of the story with great reserve. As Olrik points out (Don- 
marks Heltedigtning, Vol. u, p. 38), this does not necessarily refer 
to the death of Froda, since in the form of the story represented in 
Beowulf the revenge is of a young Heathobard warrior for his fa- 
ther. The transference of the revenge to Ingeld belongs to a 
later form of the tale. The “young warrior” (2044) can hardly 
be Ingeld; the old hero addresses him (2047) as min wine, too 
familiar for a retainer to his king, and the avenger (sf 6Ser 206) 
escapes from Ingeld’s court, whereupon the king feels his anger ris; 
and his love for his wife diminish. In Saxo, however, Ingeld is 
the avenger. 

"“QOlrik, in his very thorough and suggestive discussion of the 
Ingeld-story (Danmarks Heltedigtning, Vol. 11, pp. 37 ff.). says: 
“JT must utter a warning against the very common but very mean 
ingless assertion that what Beowulf relates in the Danish royal 
court at this point is not a narrative of what has already happened, 
but a prophecy of future events.” His view of the situation is that 
Freawaru had already had these experiences at the court of Ingeld— 
the slaying of her thane, and the loss of her husband’s love—and hail 
“either been cast off or had returned home of her own accord 
(selv) ” (p. 38). 

I cannot agree with Olrik. 1) The tenses referring to Hrothgar’s 
plans, hafas pes geworden (2026), where according to 0.’s view we 
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gives us glimpses of the future, as in regard to the burning 
of the hall Heorot (83-85), or the future troubles in the 
Danish royal house, and he utilizes the present oppor- 
unity for reference to the tragic outcome of the feuds 
betel Danes and Heathobards. An old Heathobard 
warrior “eggs on” to revenge the son of the man whose 
or Freawaru’s thane is wearing; the thane is killed, 


ai ily 


but the murderer escapes, because he knows the land well. 


Then Ingeld’s love for his wife grows cool, and hatred 
ren Ing g 


against the Danes begins to rage in his breast (weallad 


wal-nidas). And so, says Beowulf, foreseeing such trou- 


should expect the pluperfect, and talaS (2027), where we should 
expect the preterit or the perfect, are contrary to this hypothesis. 
0. does actually translate the second of these phrases, incor- 
rectly, as “har fundet det raadeligt,’ which makes the sense 
better accord with his view. If these sad events at Ingeld’s court 
had already taken place, moreover, Hrothgar’s notions about the 
excellence of his “ policy” would probably be somewhat modified! 
2) Against O.’s view are the tenses in Beowulf’s narrative, which 
opens with meg pas bonne ofbyncan (2032), a clear reference to 
future time, and continues throughout in the present tense, fre- 
quently equivalent in Anglo-Saxon to the future, of course. More- 
over, there is, I think, no other long passage in the poem in which 
the “historical present” is used in relating past events, as O. as- 
sumes to be the case here. 3) It would hardly be natural for 
Beowulf to say, even in view of Anglo-Saxon fondness for under- 
statement, that he does not consider the good faith of the Heatho- 
bards sincere and their friendship firm, if Ingeld had already lost 
his love for Freawaru and caused her to return to her father’s 
court, if he was already feeling “ slaughterous enmity,” and if the 
oaths of peace had already been broken on both sides (2063). 

Moreover, this prophetic glimpse into the future is in entire 
accord with the peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon epie technic. Cf. 
Beowulf 83 ff.; 1240 ff.; 3021ff., and see Hart, Ballad and Epic, 
Boston, 1907; and Klaeber, Archiv, Vol. cxxvi, pp. 46-47, where 
many bibliographical references to this stylistic habit are noted. 
Klaeber calls particular attention to a similar peculiarity in the 
Aineid. There is at all events no need of viewing with suspicion 
Beowulf’s temporary excursion into vaticination. 


17 
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gives us glimpses of the future, as in regard to the burning 
of the hall Heorot (83-85), or the future troubles in the 
Danish royal house, and he utilizes the present oppor- 
runity for reference to the tragic outcome of the feuds 
between Danes and Heathobards. An old Heathobard 
warrior “ eggs on” to revenge the son of the man whose 
armor Freawaru’s thane is wearing; the thane is killed, 


but the murderer escapes, because he knows the land well. 


Then Ingeld’s love for his wife grows cool, and hatred 
against the Danes begins to rage in his breast (weallad 


vel-nidas). And so, says Beowulf, foreseeing such trou- 


should expect the pluperfect, and talaS (2027), where we should 
expect the preterit or the perfect, are contrary to this hypothesis. 
0. does actually translate the second of these phrases, incor- 
rectly, as “har fundet det raadeligt,’ which makes the sense 
better accord with his view. If these sad events at Ingeld’s court 
had already taken place, moreover, Hrothgar’s notions about the 
excellence of his “ policy” would probably be somewhat modified! 
2) Against O.’s view are the tenses in Beowulf’s narrative, which 
opens with meg bes ponne ofpyncan (2032), a clear reference to 
future time, and continues throughout in the present tense, fre- 
quently equivalent in Anglo-Saxon to the future, of course. More- 
over, there is, I think, no other long passage in the poem in which 
the “historical present” is used in relating past events, as O. as- 
sumes to be the case here. 3) It would hardly be natural for 
Beowulf to say, even in view of Anglo-Saxon fondness for under- 
statement, that he does not consider the good faith of the Heatho- 
bards sincere and their friendship firm, if Ingeld had already lost 
his love for Freawaru and caused her to return to her father’s 
court, if he was already feeling “ slaughterous enmity,” and if the 
oaths of peace had already been broken on both sides (2063). 

Moreover, this prophetic glimpse into the future is in entire 
accord with the peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon epie technic. Cf. 
Beowulf 83 ff.; 1240 ff.; 3021 ff.. and see Hart, Ballad and Epic, 
Boston, 1907; and Klaeber, Archiv, Vol. cxxvi, pp. 46-47, where 
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ble as this, “ I do not account the good faith of the Hea:) 
bards to the Danes sincere.” 
In much this strain Hrothgar’s poet speaks 
of Finn. 
1071 Surely Hildeburg could not praise 
The good faith of the Eotenas; innocent, 


Was she bereaved of her dear ones in the play of shields 
Of her son and brother. 


So far as the woman is concerned, the general sit 
underlying both stories is much the same. How fa: 
was the story of Ingeld is shown by the references ¢] 
where in Beowulf and in Widsith, also by its elaboras 
though distorted form in Saxo, and by the well-k: 
letter of Aleuin, in which he laments that men are fon) 
of hearing about Ingeld than about Christ, 
Hinieldus cum Christo ?” 

Other striking parallels will oceur immediately +. 


reader, and have already been pointed out by scho! 


In the Volsungasaya,'* Signy, the daughter of King V 
sung and sister of Sigmund, is wedded to King Sigg! 
of Gothland, wh», to avenge what he considers an in 
on the part of Sigmund, invites Volsung and his sons 
visit him in his own land at the end of three months’ 
time after the wedding festivities. The invitation is ac- 
cepted; Volsung and his men come to Siggeir’s court 
The unhappy queen, realizing that treachery is afoot 
comes out to mect her father and brothers, and implores 
them to return. But Volsung scorns to be thought 
coward; he will neither go back nor allow his daughter 
to leave her husband, despite her tears. “ Thou shalt 


“Ed. Ranisch, Berlin, 1891; German translation by Edzardi 
Stuttgart, 1881; English translation by Magnfisson and Morris (n 
date). 
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certainly go home to thy husband and dwell with him, 
howsoever it fare with us.” At daybreak the next morning 
Volsung and his warriors land, in armor, and are attacked 
and most of them slain by the forces of King Siggeir. 
Throughout the narrative it is Signy who engages the 
chief attention, down to her death with Siggeir in the 
dames of the burning hall,—one of the greatest scenes 
in Germanic poetry. With her brother Sigmund and their 
child Sinfjotli she takes a dreadful revenge upon Siggeir, 
burning him and his warriors to death. 

Even more familiar is the tale of the marriage of 
Gudrun, the widow of Sigurd, to Atli, King of the Huns, 
of his treacherous invitation to her kinsmen to visit his 
court, of their death at his hands, and of Gudrun’s re- 
venge. The Scandinavian version, as represented in the 
Poetic Edda,’* is to be preferred to the narrative of the 
Nibelungenlied, since it represents an earlier form of the 
story. The motive of Atli is desire of the great Nibelung 
Hoard, in the possession of Gudrun’s brothers. Gudrun’s 
eonsent to the marriage is gained by a drink of forget- 
fulness given her by Grimhild, the mother of Atli, who 
is wise in magic. Gudrun’s kinsmen are treacherously 
invited to the Hunnish court, their men are cut down 
by Atli’s warriors, Hogni’s heart is cut from his living 
body, and Gunnar is thrown into a den of serpents. For 
the death of her kinsmen Gudrun takes a dreadful re- 
venge, in putting her two sons by Atli to death, and in 
giving him their blood to drink and their hearts to eat. 
Finally she kills Atli himself, and setting fire to the hall, 


°Cf. Gubrinarkvipa I]; Atlakvipa; Atlamél. German transla- 
tions by Gering, Leipzig and Vienna (no date); and by Genzmer, 
with notes by Heusler, Diederichs, Jena, 1914. There is at present 
no modern English translation of this portion of the Edda which 
is easily accessible (1914). 
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perishes in the flames.’* Here, as in the story of Sin 
the woman is loyal to her kin rather than to her hys)jq), 
We do not learn how Hildeburg and Freawaru deci), 


their helpless figures are lost in the dark deeds 
them. In the Nibelung tale there is no antecedent fej 
to explain the quarrel, as in the Freawaru-Ingeld stoyy. 
no rankling insult as in the Volsungasaga; it is a case 
treacherous violation of hospitality through gree 
gold. But it is noticeable in all these stories tha 
immediate injury, the initiation of hostilities, co 
from the kinsmen of the queen, but from her 
or his retainers.’ 

In these tales no figure commands more inter 
for the ancient pcet or for the modern reader, tha: 
unhappy woman married to the foreign king. Thi 
sode in which Beowulf tells the story of Ingeld is 
ently introduced to make more effective and patheti 
mention of the lovely Danish princess Freawaru. In the 
story of Finn, as told in the Episode, no charact 
more individualized cr prominent than Hildcburg. 
is only the conventional king and leader; the poet was: 


no time in making him seem real or in describing 


*In other lays, of course, her fortunes are different; cf. / 
rénarhvot. 

* These parallels are cited only with a view to illustrating t 
type of story with which we here have to deal, and the promi 
and significance of the role played by the queen. Into the dif 
question of how the Finn-story developed and of its relationship to 
the great legends of Signy and Gudrun-Kriemhild, T do not care t 
enter here. Interinfluence among these stories there may have been, 
but the nature and extent of this are exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine. For a discussion of these relationships, the reader is re- 
ferred to Boer, Finnsage und Nibelungensage, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, Vol. XLvII, pp. 125 ff. Conclusive results in 
these matters are very difficult to attain. I cannot agree with Poer’s 
theories. 
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emotions. Hengest receives more attention, but Hnef is 
searcely mentioned. Hildeburg is kept prominently be- 
fore the hearer; the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of the Episode all make mention of her. First of all, her 


misfortunes are told: 


Surely Hildeburg could not praise 

The good faith of the Eotenas; innocent 

Was she bereaved of her dear ones in the play of shields, 

Of her son and brother; they fell as Fate decreed, 

Wounded by the spear. A sad woman she! 

Not without reason did the daughter of Hoc 

Bemoan her fate when morning dawned 

And she beheld beneath the skies 

Her kinsmen dead by violence, where once she had enjoyed 
The greatest of earth’s joys. 


After the carnage at Finnsburg, the dead warriors are 
burnt upon a huge funeral pyre. Once more the poet 
seizes the occasion to arouse sympathy with the unfor- 
tunate queen. 


Then at the pyre of Hnef, did Hildeburg command them 
1115 To give unto the flames her own son, 

To burn his body and to place him on the fire. 

The wretched woman wept on his shoulder, 

Lamented him in lays. 


And in the closing picture of all, the very last words of 
the Episode, the avenging Danes are represented as bring- 
ing Hildeburg back to her old home. 
1157 Over the sea-waves 

Did they carry the noble lady to the Danes, 

Brought her back to her people. 


This elegiae treatment of the career of the unhappy 
Hildeburg recalls the fondness of the Anglo-Saxons for 
themes similar to this. They often drew the inspiration 


* See note 18, page 402 below. 
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for their lyric poetry from heroic story, and they y 
particularly fond of dwelling in these lyrics upon h 
misfortunes of distressed ladies. It is scarcely atin 
to cite instances,—The Banished Wife’s Lament, in ,)) 
probability the lyric ery of the queen of the Offa-cags. 
The Lover’s Message, in which Professor Schoticld 
noted a similarity to an incident of the Tristram-story. 
The First Riddle, variously interpreted as the lament o; 
Signy or as an episode connected with Odoacer or sone 
other hero; the stanzas in The Song of Deor, dealing wis) 
the princess Beadchild, the beloved of Weland, and py» 
haps also with Hild, the betrothed of Hedin.'7 Lyric 
and epic technic are occasionally very close to each other, 
Miss Rickert has even conjectured that the Anglo-Saxoy 
lyrics may have formed portions of lost epies, though we 
must be cautious about accepting this suggestion. (er- 
tain it is that both in mood and form the two are ofte: 
strikingly similar. 

The most distinguished lady at Hrothgar’s banquet, his 
queen, is of foreign birth. We know little of her people, 
the Helmingas, or of their relations with the Danes. The 
name WealhPéow itself is puzzling; it does not fall int 
line with Scandinavian traditions, and is perhaps, as 
Olrik has suggested, of English origin.’® It is interesting 


ers 


"For the Banished Wife’s Lament, see article by the present 
writer in Modern Philology, Vol. v, pp. 387-405; for Schofield’s sug- 
gestion, see his English Literature from the Norman Conquest t 
Chaucer, p. 202; for the so-called First Riddle, see Publications 
the Modern Language Association, Vol. xvtl, pp. 247 ff., and Brad- 
ley, Atheneum, 1902, p. 758; for the Song of Deor, an article by the 
writer in Modern Philology, Vol. Ix, pp. 23-45; also by Tupper, ibi., 
pp. 265-267. 

** Danmarks Heltedigtning, Vol. 1, p. 27; ef. R. W. Chambers, 
Widsith, pp. 81 ff. Deutschbein, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
tum, Vol. Liv, p. 224f., suggests that it may be an abstract name 
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to note that for her, as for Freawaru, tragedy is impending. 
Immediately after the lay of Hildeburg is finished, 
Wealhtheow, addressing her husband, pleads for the peace- 
ful suecession of her children Hrethric and Hrothmund, 
and appeals to the king’s brother Hrothulf to assure it 
to them. How terribly her hopes were destined to be 
disappointed we can gather from hints in various places 
in the epic and elsewhere. Apparently estrangement 
eame at length between Hrothgar and Hrothulf, and still 
later Hrothulf foreed Hrethrie from the royal power, and 
killed him. Vengeance followed, however, and he was 
himself slain by Heoroweard, the son of Hrothgar’s elder 
brother Heorogar. ** It is in contrast with this tragie back- 
ground,” says Dr. Chambers, “ that the poet of Beowulf 
emphasizes the generous confidence towards each other of 
Beowulf and his kinsman, king Hvgelae.”'* Mav it 
not also be that the tragedy of Weaihtheow, which mus 
have been well known to the audience for which the 
Beowulf-poet wrote, is designedly brought into connection 
with the tale of Hildeburg? The irony of it all is height- 
ened by the rejoicings which fill the hall, and by the 
happiness which is at present the lot of Wealhtheow. Of 
such contrasts as this Germanic poets were exceedingly 
fond, as many passages in Beowulf illustrate. This is no 
episode of the Hildeburg type; but the telling of Hilde- 
burg’s story, in the presence of a queen who was herself 
of another people than that of her husband, whose efferts 
to keep the peace were destined to come to naught, and 
whese daughter Freawaru *° was to experience much the 


invented by the Anglo-Saxon poet. .He compares such names as 
Widsith and Unferth, and suggests, although realizing that Wealh- 
theow is very sympathetically portrayed, that it may be “ein 
scherz- oder spott-name .... ein ehrenname geworden.” 

* Loe. cit., p. 83. *® Possibly her step-daughter. 
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same melancholy destiny as the wife of King Finy. 
surely not without significance.*? 


“It has been conjectured that the tale of Hildeburg is an © aijjyo. 
tion-story ” of the type familiar in the story of Hilde and {j, , 
This view has commanded some acceptance, and is occasional), iy 
peated today. It was originated and most fully set forth by Mojjcr 
(Altenglisches Volksepos, pp. 70ff.). Miller based his proof 
deriving both the Finn-story and the Hilde-Hedin story from 4 
myth of Frey and Skirnir and the wooing of the giant-maiden \ 
familiar in the Poetic Edda. He found further confirmation for 
theory in a late mdrchen from the island of Sylt. 

It behooves us to be cautious in assigning “ mythical” orig 
matter as modern in much of its present form as the Hilde-judry 
story. Even Miillenhoff’s derivation of the Hildesage from + 
“necklace-myth "—a far more convincing interpretation—must 
regarded with some scepticism. “ Our sources are too late to dr 
such far-reaching conclusions in regard to the original form of the 
story” (Jiriezek, Deutsche Heldensage, p. 187, Leipzig, 1908), 
And it is impossible to assent when Méller attempts to connect the 
Finn-sage with the Gudrun portion of the Middle High German e 
There is little real similarity save that one of the characters js 
named Hildeburg. The same is the case with the mdrchen just re- 
ferred to; it tells of a king named Finn, but presents little further 
likeness. The name Finn or Fin is not unknown in popular litera- 
ture which has nothing to do with the Finn-story in Beowu/f, wit 
ness the “ diabolic personage or warlock ” of the ballad “ The Fause 
Knight on the Road” (Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
Vol. 1, p. 21). Moreover, Méller’s arguments depend to a large ex- 
tent upon his very arbitrary interpretation of the text, which has 
already been criticized in detail by Heinzel, Bugge, and others, and 
cannot command acceptance today. Boer (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum, Vol. XLv1I, p. 150) has some good comments on Miller's 
view that this is an abduction-story of the Hilde-type, pointing out 
that Méller has no support from the text in reconstructing the events 
preceding the first clash between the Danes and the Frisians, and 
continuing: “If the Finn-sage were a variant of the Kudrunsage, 
one would expect that Hrolf’s revenge for Hoe [i. e., as Maller con- 
ceived the story] would be crowned with success. . . . The idea that 
Hengest is desirous of avenging his lord Hnef is everywhere promi- 
nent; nowhere does the revenge concern Hildeburg. That she is 
carried away by the victors, moreover, does not prove that she had 
earlier been abducted by Finn,—what is to be done with a lady who 
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It is important to note that the Finnsburg Episode is, 
in the main, a story of vengeance. This theme is partly 
motivated and is rendered more effective by the opening 
passage, and by the further description of the sorrows of 
Hildeburg. The prominence of the revenge motive is 
not to be wondered at;—a song sung by a Danish min- 
strel in the hall of a Danish king on an occasion of great 
national rejoicing should leave no insult to Danish pride 
unavenged. 

The treachery of the Frisians has brought great mis- 
fortune upon the Danes; their prince and leader Hnef 
has been slain. Although many Frisians have been killed, 
the Danes are obliged to compromise with them, and to 
accept Finn as their lord,—a bitter humiliation. Oaths 


belonged to the [Danish] royal family, and whose hushand has been 
killed? She could not be left behind all alone in the devastated 
country.” Boer is also quite right in denying (p. 160) the presence 
of mythical elements in the story. Miller's attempt to bring the 
tale of Finn into the class of Entfiihrungssagen may, then, be con- 
sidered sufficiently refuted. There is no need to traverse ground 
already fully covered by earlier critics. But the notion that Hilde- 
burg was abducted still persists. Schiicking says (Beowulf, ed. of 
1913, p. 119) ‘“ Hildeburg ist wahrscheinlich eine von Finn im 
Kriege geraubte Diinin (vgl. 1159, 2930).” But what bearing do 
these references to the abduction of Ongentheow’s queen have on the 
story of Finn and Hildeburg? It must first be shown that both 
tales have enough general similarity to warrant our identifying 
these two episodes as of the same character. There is nothing in 
the text to support the view that Hildeburg was abducted; the cir- 
cumstances of her union with Finn are left quite untold. In any 
ease, Hildeburg enjoyed a time of great happiness at Finn’s court 
(1079-80) as his queen (cwénm 1153). In Beowulf cwén always 
means “queen” (62 is of course defective), and the context cyning 
on corSre ond séo cwén numen makes this still plainer. The burden 
of proof is certainly on the shoulders of those who would make of 
the Finn-story a tale of abduction. For an elaborate attempt to 
connect the Finn-saga with the Hilde-saga “ mythically,” see Much’s 
review of Panzer, Archiv, Vol. cv1t1, pp. 406 f.; not a convincing 
piece of work. 
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of peace are sworn on both sides, but the Danes ¢a! 
first advantageous opportunity to break their . 
and to revenge themselves upon Finn and his jy¢, 
Throughout the tale every effort is made by poet 
to enlist the sympathy of the hearer in the Danish cayge. 
and to exalt Danish valor. Although Hne? } 
killed, nothing further is said of any Danish loss, 
Finn has been “ deprived of all his thanes, say 
few” (1080 ff.). It is he who is forced to sue for | 


not the Danes (1085 ff.).. His own promises are detailed 





{ 
a 


at length, but nothing is said of the Danish side of tly 


to become lord of all the Danes who have survived.  [Pey- 





haps any special mention of the Danish pledges is avoided 
because the final consummation of revenge involves 
breaking of these pledges. The death of Hnf, then, and 
the humiliation of the Danes in being forced to follow 
the “ slaver of their lord ” 7? provides ample logical justi- 


fication for Danish revenge, according to Germanic ideas 


8, 
but the sufferings of Hildeburg through Frisian faithless 
ness touch the heart, and make retaliation seem al! the 
fe | more necessary and justifiable. 
‘ \ The revenge of the wife or of her kin for the treach- 
erous attack by her husband’s followers forms a promi- 
nent part of the stories of Signy and Siggeir, and of 
Gudrun and Atli, as we have just observed. It is not so 
clear in the tale of Ingeld and Freawaru. A passage in 
Bhi Beowulf seems to connect the burning of the hall Heorot 
with a feud between Hrothgar and his son-in-law Ingeld. 
but the exact circumstances which motivate this fend ar 
not plain. 


2 See below, p. 406, note 21. 
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The hall arose 
High and wide-gabled; it waited for the hot surges, 
For the hostile flames. Not long was it to be 
Ere deadly hatred between son-in-law and father-in-law 
Should wake to life through bloody feud. 


And Widsith relates that 


Hrothwulf and Hrothgar for a very long time 

Kept peace together, uncle and nephew, 

After they drove away the race of the Vikings 

And beat down the power of Ingeld, 

Cut to pieces at Heorot the hosts of the Heathobards. 


45 


Axel Olrik, in his very detailed study of the Ingeld- 
Starkad story, expresses the belief that these passages 
represent another conception of the “strife” after the 
marriage of Ingeld and Freawaru narrated in Beowulf 
9032-2067, with the difference that it is localized at 
Heorot, instead of at the court of the Heathobards. The 
testimony of Saxo upon this point is interesting, but in- 
conclusive. The most natural reconstruction of the story 
seems to be that proposed by Miillenhoff,?* that the defeat 
of the Heathobards at Heorot was a sequel to the earlier 
outbreak of strife’ at Ingeld’s court, that it was a pun- 
ishment for the insult to Freawaru, for the death of her 
thane, and for the breaking of the oaths, and that with 
this decisive victory at Heorot the Danish-Heathobard 
feud came to an end. But Olrik rejects this interpreta- 
tion.2* The point is in any case obscure and diffieult of 
decision. It may not do to rely confidently for the later 
events in the Ingeld-story upon the passages just cited. 
But the implication of impending trouble between Danes 
and Heathobards is clear. No Dane could let the matter 


* Deutsche Alterthumskunde, Vol. v, p. 316 (Berlin, 1891). 
* Heltedigtning, Vol. m1, p. 39; “ Miillenhoff’s opfattelse 
lader sig neppe opretholde.” 
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rest with the killing of the bride’s thane. Reveng 
the air, even if its course cannot be traced with cert ote 

Before considering in more detail the nature of the 
vengeance in the Finn-story, the events leading up to this 


vengeance must be somewhat more carefully examined 
with particular reference to the interpretation of the + 






tne text 


II 


Ture TREACHERY OF THE FRIsIANS 





The actors in this drama are members of two North 
Sea tribes, or rather groups of tribes. For purposes of 
convenience we may call one group Danes and the other 
Frisians. The original leader of the Danish group was 
apparently Hnef, who on being killed in the Frisian on- 
slaught was succeeded by Hengest. We are told in 
Widsith that Hnef ruled the Hocingas (29). Beowul} 
seems to make it clear that he was the son of Hoe, and 
brother of Hildeburg. His men are called Dene, and he 

himself is “ battle-warrior of the Here-Scyldings ” (1108), 

and “ hero of the Half-Danes,” healed Healf-Dena (1069). 

The exact relation of “ Half-Danes” to Danes proper is 

not clear. Possibly they were an allied folk who had 
strengthened by intermarriage the ties which bound them 





*Or heleS may be plural, referring to his warriors. There are 
many interpretations of these opening lines, In the present argu- 
ment in regard to the tribes it makes little difference whether hele’ 
be taken as singular or plural. For the arbitrary alteration of the 
MS. reading to Healfdenes there is no justification. Bugge rightly 
rejected it: “ich finde kein beispiel davon, dass ein anfiihrer als 
der heleS seines kinigs bezeichnet wird.” The best modern editors 
print the reading of the Ms.; see texts of Wyatt, Sedgefield, Holt- 
hausen, Schiicking, etc. 
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to the Danes. The name //ealfdene is commonly held 
to indicate that the hero’s mother was from another peo- 
ple. Probably such an epithet as * Half-Dane” need not 
be taken too literally. Elsewhere in the poem “ West- 
Danes” and “ East-Danes” are terms somewhat loosely 
used, perhaps chosen for their picturesque suggestion of 
the extent of the Danish territory, perhaps for metrical 
reasons or for the sake of alliteration.* Sigeferth, the 
Secgena léod of Frag. 24, is clearly an ally of the Danes. 
It is sometimes said that his people were one of the Half- 
Danish tribes, but there appears to be no conclusive evi- 
dence of this.? It seems doubtful if, especially in poetry, 
the nicer geographical and political distinctions between 
these peoples were carefully maintained. Indeed, such 
distinctions may well not have been understood either by 
the Anglo-Saxon poet or by his hearers. But the broader 
lines of contrast are clear. Opposed to the Danes are 
the Frisians, the men of King Finn, who are also called 
Eotenas (1072, 1088, ete.). Explanation of this term is 
difficult, and further complicated by being involved in the 
discussion over the ethnography of the Jutes. A reason- 
able solution seems to be that the word Fotenas is the 
result of confusion of the tribal name Fotas (Widsith, 
Vlas or Ytan), probably the Iutae of Bede, and the Eutii 
or Eutiones of Thendebert’s letter to Justinian, with the 
appellative eotenas “ elves,” “ supernatural beings.” This 
is the view of Siebs, perhaps the foremost authority on 


2 Cf. 828, 383, 392, etc. 

*The reason for grouping the Hocingas and the Secgan in this 
way seems to be that Hnef the Hocing is called a Half-Dane, and 
that among the forces under his command are the Seegan. But 
even if the Secgan were allied folk, under the command of a leader 
of the Half-Danes, and included in the general term Dene, they 
may not themselves have been Half-Danes. 
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Frisian conditions, who conjectures that the /y/; 
Eutiones were once the nearest neighbors of the Frisian, 
and that the occupation by the Frisians of Jutish ¢ teltens 
after the Conquest of Britain assisted the confusioy jo 


tween the two names.* It may also be suggested that ; 


name Finn, occasionally applied to supernatur: 
in Germanic story, may have further helped in 
process. Finn, King of the Hotas, might easily be oop. 
fused with a Finn of the eotenas. It should be said tha: 
the Frisian king mentioned in Beowulf has nothing super. 
natural about him, nor is there any evidence of his eop- 
nection with mythology. The explanation here offered 
for the term Hotenas may be regarded as conjectural, }y 
of one thing we may be sure: that the Eotenas were not 
Danes; they were the group of men opposed to the Danes.’ 





*See Paul's Grundriss, Vol. m1, p. 524, and Vol. 1, p. 1158. For 
a careful review of the chief questions connected with the location 
of the Jutes, and the forms of the proper name applied to this 
people, with bibliographical references, see Chambers, Widsith, py 
237 ff. 

5 Miller’s unfortunate theory that the Hotenas are the men of 
Hnef the Dane, which has done much to obscure understanding of 
this story, is revived in Miss M. G. Clarke’s Sidelights on Teutoni: 
History During the Migration Period, Cambridge (Eng.) University 
Press, 1911, pp. 181 ff. Her arguments are not weighty, and she 
does not appear to have considered the criticisms of this interpr 
tation made by previous scholars. See especially Heinzel’s review 
of Miller’s Altenglisches Volksepos, Kiel, 1883, in Anzeiger fiir 
deutsches Altertum, Vol. x, p. 227, Trautmann, Bonner Beitriiqe, vu 
p. 13; also Bugge, ten Brink and Boer (cf. p. 374 above), Sedgefield 
Schiicking, and Wyatt in their editions, and Gering in his transla- 
tion of the poem, in which he renders Eotenas “ Friesen.” (thers 
might easily be cited. 

Miss Clarke says: “In the first case, 1. 1072, the use of the word 
(i. e. Eotenas) is ambiguous; there is nothing to show to which 
party it refers. We will let Heinzel reply to this: “ ‘fiirwahr 
Hildeburg hatte keinen grund die treue (oder vielmehr “ giite”’) der 
Eotenas zu preisen, sie wurde ohne schuld des bruders und des solines 
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The view that the name Lofenas really points to the 
Jutes, or by confusion, to Frisians inhabiting Jutish ter- 
ritory, seems to be confirmed by the passage which de- 
sribes the fortunes of King Heremod. After distin- 
muishing himself by savage and unkingly violence towards 
his own people (ef. 1718 ff.), Heremod suffered the con- 
sequences. 

901 ... Heremddes hild swedrode, 
eafoS ond ellen. Hé mid Eotenum wear’ 
on féonda geweald for’ forlicen, 
snide forsended. 


“Heremod’s prowess in battle waned, his strength and 


might. He among the Jutes was betrayed into the hands 


im kampfe beraubt.’—Dieser bruder, den sie durch dié feindseligkeit 
der Eotenas verloren hat, soll auch ein Eote sein, und sie selbst eine 
Eotin! ” 

She continues: “In the second case, viz., 1. 1088, Eotena seems 
clearly to refer to Hnef’s men: hie, which is the subject of the 
clause, Which must denote the same persons as the hig in 1. 1085, 
which is the subject of the principal clause, and which evidently 
refers to the Frisians.” Miss Clarke forgets the freedom with which 
the subject often shifts in Anglo-Saxon poetry; let her look at 
the plural verb gemanden 1101, a few lines below in this same pas- 
sage, the subject of which is clearly the Frisians. Does she think 
the hie in the next line refers to the same people? (See also Heinzel, 
loc. cit.) 

As to 1141, Miss Clarke says: “Commentators who wish to make 
Fotena correspond to Fresna translate gemunde as * remember,’ 
i.e. take vengeance on; but it is much more natural to suppose that 
the feeling described by gemunde was one of sorrow for lost friends, 
in which case Hotena bearn refers of course to Hengest’s own men.” 
How is it possible to maintain that this is “ more natural” after 
the lines just preceding, in which Hengest’s desire for vengeance is 
expressly emphasized, hé t6 gyrn-wrece swiSor pohte ponne té sé- 
lide? Such special pleading as this hardly deserves refutation, but 
it is perhaps well that the futility of the attempt to support this 
general theory should be made as plain as possible. For the inter- 
pretation of the vexed passage 1140 ff. see below. 
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of his enemies, quickly sent forth.” Joseph ° propose, ; 
render eotenas * Jutes,” while otherwise accepting Buyy, 
schnell zur hélle entsendet,” * which has been accepted | 
many translators.© I see no reason for assuming }| 


reading “durch verrat in die gewalt der teufel gevele, 


féonda, which usually refers to mortal enemies 
wulf, has a different meaning here.® Sievers 

razin have done much to illuminate the passage, b 
tions from Saxo and from the Swedish chronicler 
senius.'° The passage quoted by Sarrazin from Messeniys 
is especially interesting in the present connection. 
therus igitur Danorum rex, ab Othino vehementer in 
tatus, & ope suorum propter nimiam destitutus tyrannid 
superatusque in Iutiam profugit.” The resemblance 
this to the lines just quoted is obvious. Defeated in hati 
and on account of his tyranny hated by his own peo 
Heremod was forced to take refuge in the land of 
enemies the Jutes (ef. mid Eotenum, 902). Here ag 


then, as in the Finnsburg story, we have an illustrat 
of the hostilities of these two neighboring countries, re- 
flected in saga. 

Comparison of episodes of the general type to which 
the Finn-story belongs, or appears to belong, and th 
occurrence of the significant words “Surely Hildeburg 


* Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Vol. xx11, p. 388. 

*Paul and Braune, Beitrége, Vol. xt, pp. 39 ff. 

*As for example by Gering and Gummere. 

*It was urged by Bugge that 1720 ff. mean “ dass Heremod fiir sein 
bises tun und treiben in der hélle strafe leidet.” I can se 
necessity for so understanding the later passage, which really begins 
with line 1711. The “departure from the revelry of men” seems 
probably to refer to his exile. 

# Sievers, “ Beowulf und Saxo,” Berichte der I-ql. sachs. Gesellschaft 
der Wiss. zu Leipzig, 1895, pp. 175 ff.; Sarrazin, Anglia, Vol. xIx, 
p. 392. 
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eould not praise the good faith of the Eotenas ” (1071-2), 
make it altogether probable that Finn’s invitation of 
Iinef and the Danes to his court was but a ruse to get 
‘hem into his power, and so satisfy some earlier injury 
or enmity.*? What the nature or cause of this hostility 
was, we are not informed. Possibly the ancient and tra- 
ditional ill-feeling between the two peoples is sufficient to 
explain it; possibly vengeance was sought to satisfy some 
particular grudge. Of direct evidence in regard to this 
there is, so far as 1 am aware, not a trace. The tale 
begins, appropriately enough for a Danish audience, with 
the treacherous attack of the Frisians upon their guests. 

The opening lines of the Episode raise various diffi- 
culties. Perhaps it will be clearest to print the text as 
given by Holthausen, which seems to embody the best 
solution of these difficulties.'* 


p#®r wes sang ond swég samod s«tgedere 
fore Healfdenes hildewisan, 

1065 gomenwudu gréted, gid oft wrecen, 
Sonne healgamen Hroépgires scop 
efter medobence méénan scolde, 
Finnes eaferan, Si hie sé fér begeat. 
HeledS Healf-Dena, Hnef Seyldinga 

1070 in Fréswele feallan scolde. 


The chief stumbling-block in this passage has been the 
construction of eaferum 1068, here read eaferan. The 
best explanation seems to be that by Klaeber, following up 
a suggestion of Trautmann: !* “ healgamen is the first, 


"See p. 378 above. 

* References to Holthausen are to the second edition, Heidelberg 
and New York, 1908. I have not, however, retained the marking 
of vowels and diphthongs peculiar to this text. The marks of 
quotation preceding 1068 are also omitted, the reason for which is 
explained below. 

*Trautmann (Bonner Beitrége, vl, p. 11) proposed the reading 
eaferan, to be regarded as a corruption of geféran. 


18 
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rendering does no violence to the sense: 


There were song and music, blended together 
3efore Healfdene’s battle-chieftain; 
1065 The harp was struck, a lay oft recited, 


caferan the second object of m@nan. 


LAWRENCE 








The collocation 
such dissimilar substantives, which offends our 

feeling for style, is not seldom to be found in Anglo-s 
poetry.” 14 


A literal translation into modern Englis) ;, 
therefore of necessity somewhat awkward; the follow; 


ly 


Will? 


When Hrothgar’s minstrel o’er the mead-benches 


Brought to men’s mind the joys of the hall, 


The swift attack falling on warriors” of Finn. 
The hero of the Half-Danes, Hnef of the Scyldings, 


1070 In Frisian slaughter was doomed to fall. 


instrumental plural with reference to feallan  scol 


Others have sought to avoid this harsh and unusual eon. 


Editors have read the passage in a great variety 0! 
ways. Wyatt follows Grein “ in regarding eaferum as ; 


struction by reading be Finnes eaferum or Finnes eaferiy 


fram. Sedgefield and Holthausen in his first edition 
assume a gap after m€nan scolde 1067. 


accepting Klaeber’s reading, places a comma after / 


1068, ending the sentence with feallan scolde. 
to reconcile this punctuation with syntax. 


y. 
} 


Schiicking, w! 


is in any case a difficult one, and a thorn in the flesh f 


the editor. 


The interpretation here followed is sustained by the 
character of the episode and the circumstance of its recita- 
tion. One point of some importance has, I think, been 
overlooked, that the contest mentioned in 1068, Finnes 


Tt is hard 
The Passage 


» 


* Anglia, Vol. XxvItI, p. 433, where parallels and comment are 
given. See also Herrig’s Archiv, Vol. cvim, p. 370. 

*Cosijn, Aant., p. 26, points out that eaferan means ‘ warriors, 
and compares 1710. 
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feran, 04 hie sé fér begeat, is in all probability not that 
‘n the beginning, in consequence of which the Danes were 
foreed to conclude a peace, and becoMxe dependents of 
Finn, but the last struggle of all, that in which they took 
vengeance upon Finn for their wrongs. This is the fight 
in which the Danes are the aggressors, in which a ~ om n 
attack fell upon the men of Finn,” whereas Y evbry ig 

oes to show that in the earlier contest, related in the 
Foal the attack was made by the Frisians. It has il 
already been pointed out that the whole interest of the 





























Episode, after the lyric opening referring to the sorrows 
of Hildeburg, is focussed upon the revenge at the end. 
A reference to the final struggle, in which the Danes were 
completely victorious over their enemies, doing great in- 
jury to them, and completely wiping out a bitter old score, 
surely makes a better parallel for the healgamen at Hroth- 
gar’s banquet than the first fight at Finnsburg, which is 
indeed a glorification of Danish valor, but does not relate a 
contest in which the Frisians were attacked. 

The introduction, then, as I conceive it, states that 
Hrothgar’s scop sang of a thing pleasing to the Danish 
warriors in the hall, the vengeance taken upon Finn. The 
lay proper, or a paraphrase of it, then begins, recounting 
the injuries which motivated that vengeance. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among edi- 
tors and translators as to the point at which the lay itself 
begins. For it has generally been assumed that the Beo- 
wulf-poet, after this short introduction, quotes the words 
of the poet in Hrothgar’s hall. Consequently the Episode 
is generally printed within marks of quotation. Holt- 
hausen, W'yatt, Sedgefield begin this quotation with 1068 
Finnes eaferum (or eaferan); Schiicking with 1071 Né 
hiru Hildeburg; the old Heyne-Socin text (1903) with 
1069, Haeled Healfdena, so also Trautmann, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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Gering, Child, Tinker, and Clark Hall begin with ys. 
Lesslie Hall with 1069. But is the Episode to |. ti 
garded as a direct quotation at all? Is it not rather iho 
Beowulf-poet’s résumé of the scop’s lay? Consider the 
earlier Sigemund-Episode (871-915), in which this js 
certainly the case. As the warriors return from the 
Haunted Mere, on the morning after Beowulf’s vic 

over Grendel, they amuse themselves with horse racing 
and with song. A thane of the king, skilled in story, who 
has the treasures of past lore at his command, entertains 
the company, improvising a song in honor of Beowulf, in 
which the hero is compared to Sigemund the dragon- 


slayer '® and contrasted to Heremod, the wicked and ery 


king. 
Seeg eft ongan 
siS Béowulfes snyttrum styrian, 
ond on spéd wrecan spel gerade, 
wordum wrixlan; wél-hwyle gecwe%, 
875 pet hé fram Sigemundes secgan hjyrde 


ellen-d&dum, unciides fela, 

Welsinges gewin, wide sidas, 

pira-be gumena bearn gearwe ne-wiston, 
féhSe ond fyrena.... 


The general method of introducing the episode here is 
much the same as in the tale of Finn, but it is impossible 
to treat the account of Sigemund and what follows as a 
direct quotation of the lay sung by the improvisator; tlc 
introductory sentence and the narrative are too closely 
welded for any line of division. No one of the editors just 
mentioned has included the Sigemund-Heremod episode 
within marks of punctuation. Had the original lay been 
directly quoted, the comparison between Beowulf and 


* Almost by implication; but the point is none the less obvious. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the confusion between Sigemund 
and Sigurd or Siegfried. 
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Sigemund would probably have been much more clearly 


emphasized. 
I do not believe, then, that we are justified in treating 


the Finn-Zpisode as reproducing the very words of Hroth- 
gar’s poet, but rather as a paraphrase of his words. This 
conclusion is further supported by the reminiscential and 
allusive tone of the Episode, contrasting so strongly with 
the vigor and concreteness of the Fragment. Since the 
Episode is merely a paraphrase, forming a part of the 
main narrative, it is probably impossible to mark off its 
beginning, and certainly an error to print it as a direct 


quotation. 
The scene of the treacherous attack upon the Danes is 


Finn’s royal residence in Friesland, the héa-burh (1127), 
ealled Finns-buruh (Fragment 36). The details of this 
attack, as told in the Fragment, we shall consider pre 
sently; we may first look at the narrative in the Episode.'* 


“It has been held that the earlier scenes of the poem do not take 
place in Friesland (Trautmann, Finn und Hildebrand, p. 60; Boer, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. xtvu, p. 137). Trautmann 
says: “Hnef trifft mit seinen friesischen verwanten zusammen 
nicht im eigentlichen Friesland—in dies ziehn die Friesen und 
Diinen zusammen erst spiiter (Einlage 1125-27)—, sondern in einem 
nicht genannten lande, in welchem Finn einen herrschersitz hat 
(Finnes buruh).” The contrary is asserted by Binz, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, XXXvVII, p. 532, and Klaeber, Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, Vol. v1, p. 193. The latter remarks, “ After 
the conclusion of the treaty petween the two parties and the com- 
pletion of the funeral rites, the Frisian warriors—presumably men 
who had been summoned by Finn in preparation for the encounter 
with the Danes—return to their respective homes in the country 
(heaburh is a high-sounding epic term that should not be pressed), 
whilst Hengest stays with Finn in Finnesburh (where the latter 
is subsequently slain: @t his selfes ham 1147).” It needs but little 
reflection to see that Binz and Klaeber are right. It is, furthermore, 
reasonable to suppose that the place where Hildeburg had experi- 
enced the greatest of earthly joys (1080) and where gold was lifted 
from Finn’s hoard (1107) was not an outlying and temporary abode, 
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The general situation in the opening lines (1071 i,, ; 
clear. In the morning after the night attack by , 
Frisians in which Hnef lost his life, Hildeburg looks oy 
her slain kinsmen, in the very place '* where she had ex. 
perienced the greatest happiness that the world had + 
give (1079). ‘This points to a time of peace and trap. 
quillity preceding, during which she was living in happj- 
ness at the Frisian court. Apparently the son who js 
killed, and later burnt on the funeral pyre with his wnele. 
is her child by Finn. Otherwise we must assume tliat she 
had been married years before, and had had a child hy 
her former husband. The poet then explains with great 
care the terms of the peace concluded between the rival 
peoples. The reasons for this peace are: 


























War had swept away 
All the thanes of Finn save a few only, 
So that he could not on the place of combat 
Offer to Hengest aught of conflict, 
Nor in battle protect the woeful remainder (of his force) 
From the prince’s thane. 


but Finn’s chief city. Héa-burh does not seem to me too high- 
sounding an epic term to be in keeping as applied to that city. | 
do not attach any importance to Binz’s argument that the fight must 
have taken place in Friesland because it is called Frés-wel (1070). 
“Frisian slaughter” might take place wherever Frisians were to 
be found, at home or abroad. As for 1125 ff., the paratactic con- 
struction so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon makes it natural for the 
poet to say “to look upon Friesland, the homes and high city” 
rather than “to look upon the homes and the high city of Fries- 
land.” Cf. p&t hé fram Sigemunde secgan hirde ellen-d@dum 875 
(the emendation Sigemundes is to my mind an error, resting upon 
forgetfulness of Anglo-Saxon idiom). 

*This is altogether the most simple and unforced reading of pr 
1079. Ms. hé is altered to héo by all modern editors. There can 
searcely be a doubt that this is right; to construe the pronoun as 
referring to Finn would be very awkward. Moreover, there is an 
obvious contrast between Hildeburg’s witnessing the morSor-healo 
maga and her previous enjoyment of m@ste . . . worolde wynne. 
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So the Episode expressly says that Finn had too few men 
to wage offensive or defensive warfare; it was not merely 
that the narrow passage which they were defending gave 
the Danes an advantage which the Frisians could not 
overcome. Yet the poet tells us that the Danes were 
“forced by necessity” to make peace and “ follow the 
slaver of their lord” (1102 f.). But if Finn’s men were 
ioe few to prevail over the Danes, why did the latter assent 
to a condition which, according to Germanic ideas, was in 


the highest degree dishonorable ? 
It seems probable that the present narrative does not 
preserve the original motivation of the story, but that in 


their desire to set forth the situation to the advantage of 
the Danes, story-tellers had altered this motivation. The 
original narrative perhaps related that Finn, after inflict- 
ing severe punishment on the Danes,!® concluded to offer 
the survivors terms of peace, which, in view of the supe- 
rior power of the Frisians, were perforce accepted. Finn’s 
offer would be natural enough. There would be no profit 
for him in exterminating all the Danes; such good fighters 
might on the other hand form a valuable addition to his 
own forces, if they could be induced to swear allegiance to 
him. But singers forgot, as time went on, that acceptance 
of the terms of peace offered by Finn becomes plausible 
only if the Danes cannot contend against the Frisians 
longer. So, in their desire to exalt the prowess of the 
Danes, they altered the story a little, and said that so 
many Frisians were killed in the hall-fight that Finn was 
obliged to come to terms. It is certain, as has been pointed 
out in the preceding pages, that the poet is making every 
effort in the Episode to present Danish valor in the most 


* Cf. 1098, in which the term wéa-laf is clearly applied to the 
Danish forces. 
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favorable light. Finn is forced to sue for peace, and 


promises are detailed at great length, while nothing 7 
said of the pledges of the Danes, excepting, by implicatiyy, 
that they are to become Finn’s men. 

How such a shift in the telling of the story took yo. 
is well shown by the Fragment. Here there are ij)! 
further divergences from the epic, and they are all in t\. 
direction of the exaltation of Danish valor; a five day: 
fight, as against that in a single night in the Lpisode, 
and no Danish loss in the defence of the hall,—not eye, 
the death of Hnzf is mentioned, but it is said explicit\; 
that no one of the sixty Danish warriors fell. Such als : 
ations are all the more natural in a single incident d- 
tached from a longer epic. Perhaps the form of the story 
in the Fragment affected the motivation of the epic itself, 
For a discussion of these questions, as they affect the 
Fragment, the reader is referred to the appropriate place 
in the following chapter. In order to understand the 
present form of the poem, we must take due account of 
the history of the material in Beowulf before it reached 
the man who put it into the form in which we now have it. 
The Finn-story is, of course, old epic tradition, which was 
in circulation in oral form for many years before it was 
written down, and so was subject to all the shifts and 
inconsistencies which arise in popular narrative noctm 
Such differences in motivation are conspicious in other 
parts of the poem; witness the varying conceptions of tly 
nature and location of the Haunted Mere, or the different 
motives that impel Beowulf to do battle with the dragon.*" 
The original motivation here suggested is of course pure!y 


* See on this general subject an earlier article by the present 
writer, “ The Haunted Mere in Beowulf,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Vol. Xxv1I, pp. 223 ff. (1912). 
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hypothetical, but only by some such hypothesis as this does 
the situation become reasonable. It must be remembered 
that the Danish submission to the leader of the men who 
had slain Hnef was, according to the notions of that age, 
not at all a heroic act under any circumstances, however 
great the Danish straits might be, and that it was almost 
incomprehensible if the force opposing the Danes was so 
small that their leader was obliged to propose peace on 
highly liberal terms. The humiliation of such a submis- 
sion is sufficiently shown by the fact that one of the terms 
of peace was that no Finnish warrior should suggest that 
the Danes were following the slayer of their lord, and 
that if any were so rash as to call this to mind, he should 
be punished by the sword (1099-1106). 

The duty of warriors under such circumstances is well 
shown by a familiar passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle, which in many ways affords a close and instructive 
parallel to the situation in the Finnsburg Episode. In 
the year 755, it is related that King Cynewulf was at- 
tacked by an enemy named Cyneheard, whose men sur- 
rounded the house in which the king was tarrying. Al- 
though Cynewulf fought bravely, he was killed. Then 
the king’s thanes, hearing the commotion, ran out. “‘ The 
etheling (Cyneheard) offered each of them life and pro- 
perty (7. e., if they would come to terms with him), but 
none of them would accept this, fighting on until they all 
lav dead save one British hostage, and he was sore woun- 
ded.” In the morning more thanes of the dead king came 
to meet the wxtheling, who had shut himself up in the town 
where the king had fallen. Cyneheard once more offered 
them property, as much as they would have, if they would 
recognize him as king, and told them that kinsmen of 
theirs were with him, who would not desert him. “ And 
they replied that no kinsman was dearer to them than their 
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lord, and that they would never follow his slayer.” 2"), 
king’s party then offered their kinsmen with the atheljys 
a chance to depart in safety before the fight began, ate 
the kinsmen replied that the same chance had been otfered 
the comrades of those outside who had been slain wit) +), 
king (and refused), and that they considered it would he 
no more worthy of them to accept this offer than it was of 
the king’s defenders. The attacking party then rishe| 
at the gates, forced an entrance, and slew all those withiy 
save one, and he was grievously wounded. 

In this vigorous old narrative, told with spirit despite 
its clumsy syntax, we see the exact alternative which was 
accepted by the Danes in the Episode proudly refused, 
“ They would never follow the slayer of their lord.” That 
the Danes did choose to become the liegemen of Finn was 
an intolerable state of affairs which could not, in the 
nature of things, last long. The next stage of the story 
deals with the terrible revenge which was to wipe out the 
memory of this humiliating submission. 

After peace has been solemnly confirmed by oath, and 
gold lifted from the hoard,?* the dead are burnt upon a 


* Compare the similarity of phraseology: Chronicle: ond hie nijri 
his banan folgian noldon, and Episode 1102 péah hie hira béag-qufan 
banan folgedon. We are not to understand, of course, that Hnef 
actually fell at the hands of Finn, but that Finn was responsible 
for the attack resulting in his death. Cf. Heinzel, Aszeiger, Vol. 
Xv, p. 192. 

2 1 take this to mean that Finn rewarded his warriors on the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace with presents of gold. They might 
well expect this reward after their hard fighting. By the terms of 
the treaty (cf. 1089), the Danes would have their share when the 
presents were distributed. This would also be appropriate to th 
sealing of a compact of peace. It is to be noted that the lifting 
of gold from the hoard is mentioned in direct connection with the 
swearing of the solemn oath. AS was geafned ond icge gold 
Ghefen of horde (1107). Klaeber’s explanation (Journal of English 
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magnificent funeral pyre, raised in honor of Hnef, as 
o 


most illustrious of the heroes. Upon it lies also the body 
of Hildeburg’s son, the nephew of Hnf. As the curling 
smoke rises to the heavens, the lamentations of the un- 
happy queen break forth anew. It is a terrible and mov- 
ing picture which the poet here makes vivid in a few 
graphic lines; the crackling flames, the curling smoke, the 


blood bursting from the bodies. 
Flame swallowed all, 
Greediest of spirits, whom war had claimed 
of either people; their prosperity was done! 


With this picture the first phase of the tragedy with which 
we are acquainted, the phase which we have called the 
Treachery of the Frisians, comes to an end. Before we 
consider in detail the vengeance taken by the Danes, we 
must examine briefly the hall-fight as related in the Pinns- 


burg Fragment. 


Iil 


Tur Derence or THE Hay 


The relation of the Finnshurg Fragment to the Episode 
does not offer serious difficulties. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the Fragment sets forth, as the majority of 
critics have agreed, the fight at the opening of the story. 
Finn’s men are clearly the aggressors, and the Danes the 
defenders. The Episode is much concerned with the 
Danish desire for revenge after a treacherous attack; it 
is natural to see in the Fragment a more detailed descrip- 


and Germanic Philology, Vol. vu1, p. 256), does not seem to me so 
convincing,—unless 43 “oath” be emended to dd “ pyre.” Possibly 
if we knew the meaning of the obscure word icge some light might be 
thrown on the matter. 
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tion of that attack, which is obviously one of the mox 
important and interesting moments in the whole s+ rv, 
The defence of a hall was of course a favorite episode of 
Germanic story-tellers; as Professor Ker puts it, “ \, 
kind of adventure is so common or better told in the eay. 
lier heroic manner than the defence of a narrow plac 
against odds.” 

Like the visitors to Etzel’s court in the Nibelungenliog. 
the Danes have been quartered in a hall. While they are 
asleep at night, they are set upon by the forces of their 


host. The “ battle-young king” Hnef, probably with g 
companion, is on the watch while his men are sleeping.’ 


*Miller maintained that the “ battle-young king” is not Hnef, 
but Hengest. He admitted that this would not agree with th 
Episode, which calls Hengest 1085 péodnes pbegn, and his men 
pbéodenléase, 1103, but he thought that “diese bezeichnungen jim 
Beowulf kiinnen vom zusammensteller der episode sein.” We must 
admit the possibility of discrepancies between Episode and Frag- 
ment, but the chances are against making Hengest a king, since he 
nowhere gets that appellation in the Episode. Again, is is expressly 
stated that in the ensuing fight Hnef’s warriors repaid him for 
sweet mead 39, f. Bugge (Paul and Braune, Beitrége, x1, p. 2) 
has shown that this cannot, as Miller proposed, be a tribute to the 
memory of the dead leader, with no reference to the living one. 
Miller thought that sylf 17 is most naturally taken as referring to 
the cyning 2, but he admitted that if Hengest had already been 
mentioned in the (lost) opening of the lay, this argument would 
have no force. It is quite possible that Hengest is the other watcher, 
possibly the man who speaks the words ... hornas byrna® néfre. 
There seems to be no reason why sylf should not be applied to a 
prominent character like Hengest even if he has not been already 
mentioned. The background of the story and the characters in it 
were of course familiar to hearers of the Fragment,—these old stories 
were not new to their audiences in plot. For Méller’s discussion. 
see his Volksepos, p. 65. 

One would think that Méller’s theories about the interpretation 
of Episode and Fragment might now be regarded as obsolete. Put 
we continue to find them set forth in books about Beowulf. Indeed. 
one editor, Sedgefield, goes so far as to give them the place of 
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A gleam of light is mistaken for a moment for a fire in 
the gable of the hall, or for the breaking dawn, or the 
passing of a dragon, but only for a moment; it is the 
moonlight shining on the accoutrements of advancing war- 
riors. Moonlight reflected on burnished weapons and 
armor is apparently a part of the poetical “ machinery ” 
of a secret attack by night, just as the raven and the wolf 
were the common adornments of a place of combat. In 
the Volundarkvifa, the men of King Nithad attack the 
cunning smith in his hall: 

By night fared the warriors, 

Bossed were their breastplates, 

Shining their shields 

In the waning moonlight; 

They stepped from their saddles 

Close by the gable, 


Thence stole they in 
Down through the hall.’ 


And in the Nibelungenlied, as Volker and Hagen together 
keep watch, while their companions sleep, Volker sees in 
the distance the gleam of helmets, and knows that enemies 
are approaching. 

Des nahtes wol enmitten, i’ne weiz iz é@ geschach, 


daz Volkér der kiiene einen helm schinen sach 
Verre fiz einer vinster.. .° 


So the “ battle-young king ” in the Fragment calls out in 
a loud voice to his men, warning them of the impending 


honor (second edition, p. 258, sub Finn). While this can still hap- 
pen, there is justification for criticising Méller’s position once more. 
It should be said that while the textual work in Sedgefield’s edition 
is good, his remarks on the history of the material are not authori- 
tative. 

*From the edition of Hildebrand, Paderborn 1876, p. 133. 

*Ed. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1886, strophe 1837, Aventiure Xxx. 
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attack.* His stirring words find immediate respons. 
Sigeferth and Eaha rush to guard one of the entranecs ; 
the hall, apparently the one where the king has been stay¢- 
ing, while Ordlaf and Guthlaf, beyond doubt the Osia 
and Guthlaf of the Episode, and Hengest, apparently +h, 
next in authority after Hnef, take their stand at 

opposite entrance. In the attacking party an impetuoys 
warrior, Garulf, the son of Guthlaf,’ is restrained troy, 
an immediate onslaught by Guthere, who urges that i: j: 
better for Garulf not to risk losing his life in the yer 
beginning by an attack on the doorway. But Garult 
recklessly brave, calls out in a clear voice above the tumy|; 
and demands to know who the defender of the door 
may be. Sigeferth answers proudly and provocatively 
Thereupon Garulf can restrain himself no longer, and jn 
the conflict of warriors about the entrance to the hall ly 
is the first to be struck down. Many others fall; +) 
fight lasts five days; the Danes defend the hall successfully, 
without losing a man. Then the conflict seems to cease. 
A “wounded hero” goes away from the place of conflict, 
his armor shattered. Ile is in all probability one of the 


attackers, as they would naturally be the ones to retin 


it, 


in ease the defence of the hall were successful. Possibly he 





*His meaning is not quite clear. Bugge (Beitriége, xu, p. 23 
renders fremman (9) “ zur ausiibung bringen.” If nid is here clos: 
to its original meaning of “ activity,” or “ malicious activity,” the 
meaning may be: “now arise deeds of woe, which will put int» 
execution the hatred of this people” (“this hatred of the people” 
If nid is to be rendered “tribulatio,” “ afflictio,’” and fremman 
“ facere,” we may translate “which will bring tribulation to this 
people.” Gering (Ubersetzung) renders it thus: “ Wehgeschick 
droht, da mit grimmigem Hass der Gegner uns heimsucht.” Gum- 
mere (Oldest English Epic): “foul deeds rise to whelm this peop! 
with peril and death.” 

*For a discussion of the identity of this Guthlaf, see below, pp 
425-6. 
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‘sGuthere. The “ shepherd of the people ” who asks after 


the warriors, how they are recovering from their wounds, 


is probably Finn. It would be in accordance with the 


constant effort to exalt Danish valor in this tale that the 
Frisians should be the first to withdraw from the fight, 
and that their wounds should be so grave as to be a matter 
of solicitude to their king. The Fragment ends as ab- 
ruptly as it begins; but this very abruptness is not without 
its effect in a scene so full of rapid action. 

The Fragment does not agree in all its details with the 
Episode. The implication in the Episode is clearly that 
the fight lasted but a single night (1077); while in the 
Fragment it continued for five days. Moreover the Frag- 
ment states that no Danish warrior fell in the defence of 
the hall, whereas the Episode makes it plain that Hnef 
and other warriors (wéa-lafe, 1098) had been killed. The 
five days’ fight is probably epic exaggeration, like the 
whole day that it took Beowulf to reach the bottom of the 
Haunted Mere, or the brillianey of Heorot, “ which shone 
over many lands” (511). Similarly, the poet of the 
Fragment emphasizes Danish valor by asserting that no 
one of the warriors of this people was slain in the defence 
of the hall. It is very generally agreed that the Fragment 
is not a part of a longer epic, but that it is an epic lay, 
and “ein besonders gedrungenes Lied ” at that (Brand]).® 
“Tt most probably confined itself to the battle in the hall,” 
so Ker thinks, and this seems entirely plausible.* The 
poet, then, is concerned only with this single episode or 
some extension of it; he is making his effect by a single 
scene; he is not endeavoring to fit his narrative without 
inconsistencies into the longer epic tale of which it forms 


*Paul’s Grundriss, (second edition), Vol. um, p- 985. 
* Loe. cit., p. 84. 
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a part. We know that in heroic story different aceoy,,, 
of the same event or series of events seldom if ever tally 
exactly. Even within a single poem, like Beowulf jj..); 
the contradictions and inconsistencies are consid arr 
Brandl, in commenting upon the discrepancies ety. 
Finnsburg and Beowulf, warns us that such discrepane):. 
“* zwischen verschiedenen Fassungen miindlich iiber|ie‘c». 
ter Geschichten immer und iiberall auftauchen.” (Oy +), 
whole, the surprising thing is that the divergences hetwor 
the Episode and the Fragment are so slight. Dut sis 
detached treatment of a single incident drawn fro 
longer epic narrative shows how the details of that ingi- 
dent may be slightly altered so as to make it more etfectiy; 
in itself, though less in agreement with the longer st 
It seems hardly necessary to review once mov 
details of Méller’s theory of the relation of the Fragi 
to the Episode, or of the interpretation of the Finn-sav, 
as a whole. The weakness of Moller’s position is obvious 
to the careful reader; and it has already been pointed | 
in detailed criticisms by Bugge, Heinzel, and others. |): 
conception of the story depends not only upon his nove! 
interpretations of the text, but also, to a considerable dr- 
gree, upon his now universally discredited “ strophen- 
theorie,” and his view that the Episode was made up of 
two separate lays, one dealing with Hildeburg and 
burial of Hnef, and the other with Hengest.* Much of 
| his reconstruction is purely imaginative. He maintained 
that Finn had carried off Hildeburg, and that her father 
' Hoe had pursued the fugitives, and was slain in the cnsi- 
ing fight, whereupon, after the lapse of many vears, Hw! 
attacked Finn.® There is not the least warrant for this 































* Das altenglische Volksepos, Kiel, 1883, p. 54. 
*Ibid., p. 70. 
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‘n the text. The event which he thinks the Episode re- 


lates is not referred to at all in the Lpisode. He pro- 


ae 


nosed to place this event between lines 1145 and 1146, 


-orade an die stelle wo das Hengestlied abbricht: das 
fragment behandelt einen zweiten kampf in dem der mit 
Hengest geschlossene vertrag von Finn gebrochen wird.” 
The Episode affords no ground for supposing that this 
“second fight ” ever took place. Similarly, his explana- 
tion of the events between this and the final contest is 
spun out of thin air. ‘ Dass Hengest im kampfe tiel steht 
nirgends, wir miissen aber erraten dass er und andere 
seiner mannen nach dem fiinften tage des kampies tielen, 
worauf Gudlaf und Oslaf da die geschwiichten Friesen es 
nicht mehr hindern konnten sich durehschlugen.” After 
some metrical meditations he continues: “ also miissen 
die genannten helden sich durchgeschlagen haben und in 
die heimat entwichen sein um mit neuen mannen wieder 
zu kommen. Gegen diese fiel dann Finn mit allen seinen 
mannen im letzten vernichtungskampte.” The danger 
of such methods of reconstructing an old legend are ob- 
vious. Moller’s general interpretation of the relation of 
the Finnsburg story to early literature, his view that the 
Eotenas were the men of Inf, and that Hengest is tne 
“ battle-young king” of the Fragment have already been 


diseussed here.!? 


“Miss M. R. Clarke, following in part Kigel, assigns a different 
significance to the Fragment. Her arguments are not of much im- 
portance, but they may be briefly reviewed. She says: “It is difli- 
cult to see in this story (i. e., the Fragment) either of the two 
fights alluded to in the Finn episode in Beowulf, as the cireum- 
stancs under which it took place do not seem to apply exactly to 
either.” (Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migration 
Period, Cambridge, 1911, p. 179.) Her reasons for not identifying 
it with the second fight may be passed over, since we can agree fully 
with her on that point. But she also refuses to identify it with the 
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oe ae et 


We may now turn to the last act of the drama, in yhj:) 
the Danes take final vengeance upon Finn and his men, 
For a time the ominous and bloodstained peace is oh. 
served; but the demands of wild justice can be sat 


Shed 
ttl ( 


ry) 
sulel, 





fi only by another murderous combat, not less bloody. |, 
more decisive than the heroic defence of the hall. 


IV 


Tue VENGEANCE OF THE DANES 





Leaving behind them the smoking biands of the |). 
fire upon which the bodies of the slain warriors have }ecy 
consumed, the Frisians return to their homes and thei 
city (héa-burh). There Hengest and his warriors stay 
the winter with Finn. But Hengest’s thoughts dye] 
constantly upon his native land, although the storms 
sweeping over the wintry sea make return as yet impos 
sible.’ His chief desire is for the vengeance which 4 






first fight because “ Beo, 1. 1068, thd hie se faer begeat [sic!] does 
not seem to indicate that the first attack was made by the Frisians 
nor does it appear from ll. 1071-2 that any treachery practised \ 
on the part of Finn (i. ¢. if we take Hotena as referring to Hn 
and his followers).” It has already been shown that Hotena cayno’ 
refer to Hnef and his followers, and alse that pd hie sé f@r begeu 
may well refer, not to the first combat, but te the final strugz! 
all, in which the Danes took vengeance. Miss Clarke then proposes 
i! another solution for the Fragment. “It might very well be a de 
' : 












scription of part of the first struggle, and refer to the events im- 
' mediately following on Hnef’s death, when we might suppose tat 


the strangers took up as strong a position as possible in anticipation 
of a counter-attack. The heatho-geong cyning, Finn, 1. 2, would then 
aptly enough denote Hengest,” ete. This is much the same sort 
of interpretation as Miller’s; there is no warrant in the text for any 
counter-attack. 

1T do not at all agree with Klaeber (Anglia, Beiblatt, Vol. xxv, 
p. 373), who defends the Ms. reading péah-be hé meahte 1130. This 
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return to his native land will make possible. It is clear 
that upon his shoulders rests the responsibility for this 
dutv.2 As soon as spring comes and sea-travel becomes 


practicable, he leaves Finn’s court. There is no reason 
to suppose that he “ escapes ” by stealth.* It is far more 


is directly contradicted by the context; the description of the stormy 
weather of winter and the statement that Hengest left when spring 
came. It is easy to understand the omission of the ne, which 
directly follows two words very like it in appearanec,—pe he. 

?Hengest has sometimes been held to be the brother of Hneef. 
The alliteration of the names favors this theory, but it must be re- 
membered that names beginning with H are very common. The 
evidence of the poem is against making him Hnef’s brother; he is 
called only péodnes peqn (1085), and his men after the death of 
Hnef are péodenléase (1103). 

Mr. H. M. Chadwick (Origins of the English Nation, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 52) attempts to identify him with the Hengest of the 
Saxon Conquest, the associate of Horsa. His reasons are these: 
Hengest was the follower of Hnef, “who appears to have been a 
prince in the service of the Danish king Healfdene.”’ The date of 
Healfdene’s reign, reckoning from Beowulf, would be “ before the 
middle of the fifth century,’ making the two Hengests contempo- 
raries. Bede calls the tribe to which the Hengest of the Conquest 
belonged Iutae (Iuti), while “the tribe to which the other Hengest 
belonged is called in Beowulf Eotena (Gen. pl.), Eotenum (Dat. pl.).” 
The Hengest of the Historia Brittonum is said to have been driven 
into exile, and the scribe who wrote the genealogy of the Historia 
appears to have been familiar with the story of Finn, the son of 
Folewalda.—This identification of the two Hengests must be unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. Hnef was not in the service of Healfdene; that 
notion rests on an emendation of the text which does violence to 
idiom (Bugge) and is today rejected by the best editors. (See above, 
p. 392, note 2). The tribe to which Hengest belongs is certainly 
not the Eotenas—a point which has already been discussed in detail. 
(See above, pp. 393 ff.). The minor points urged in support of the 
theory are not worth consideration if the main arguments fail. It 
should be said that Mr. Chadwick merely states he thinks his theory 
“more probable than not,” and makes it conditional upon dating 
the invasion of Kent after 440. 

*My colleague Professor H. M. Ayres called my attention to this 
point. 
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probable that he goes with Finn’s consent. The Frisjy, 
king could hardly expect to keep as prisoner a chietty\y 
whose men he had admitted to an equal standing he 
state with his own (1087). We are not informed as ;, 
how many of his men, if any, accompanied him; | 

ean hardly have sailed back to Denmark all by hi 
Had he tried to escape secretly, this would hay 

to Finn hostility and rebellion, and the consequ 

the Danish warriors still at his court would hay 
unpleasant. It would be quite natural for Heng 

ask to set forth upon a sea-voyage with the comi 
spring. This was a common desire after the passing 
the long, dull winter, as many sagas tell us. The » 
farer, too, reminds us how strong an appeal sea-voyaging 
in summer made to the Anglo-Saxons,—there was 
worldly joy, says the poet, comparable to its strange fas- 
cination.* Finn, then, could hardly refuse a request of 
this sort from Hengest, excepting by manifesting open 
hostility and suspicion. And Hengest had sworn dec 
oaths to keep the peace. But in Hengest’s mind the duty 
of revenge outweighs that of keeping his pledge. 

The passage which narrates the events which follow 
is the most difficult in the whole Episode. The narrative 
becomes highly allusive and laconic, and the text contains 
an unusual number of obscure expressions. Possibly the 
poet did not care to dwell upon the circumstances under 
which the Danes broke their solemn pledges. He hurries 
on as rapidly as he can to the consummation of the Danish 
vengeance. It is probably impossible to determine exactly 
the events leading up to this vengeance; but the alterna- 
tives and probabilities must be considered. 


*For an analysis and interpretation of this lyric, see an article 
by the present writer, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. Iv, p. 460 (1902). 
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The whole passage reads as follows: 


pa wes winter scacen, 
féger foldan bearm; fundode wrececa, 
gist of geardum; hé t6 gyrn-wrece 
swidor pohte ponne to s&-lide, 
gif hé torn-gemét purhtéon mihte, 
pet hé Eotena bearn inne gemunde. 
Swa hé ne-forwyrnde worold-r&#denne, 
ponne him Hinlafing hilde-léoman, 
billa sélest, on bearm dyde. 
pes weron mid Eotenum ecge cite. 
Swylee ferhd-frecan Fin eft begeat 
sweord-bealo sliden et his selfes him, 
sisSan grimne gripe Gadlaf ond Oslaf 
efter s#-side sorge mé€ndon, 
etwiton wéana dé#l; ne-meahte w&fre mid 
forhabban in hredre. Ppa wes heal roden 
féonda féorum, swilce Fin slegen, 
eyning on cordre, ond séo cwén numen. 


The first point of importance ° to consider is the meaning 
of worold-rédenne 1142. The suffix -r@den is regularly 
used to form abstracts ®; as the Bosworth-Toller Lexicon 
states, its foree is much the same as that of the suffixes 
-ship, -hood, -red, denoting a state or a condition. A fairly 


51141 has given some trouble. The best reading seems to be that 
adopted by Grein, Nader, and Schiicking: “worin er (in feindlicher 
Begegnung) der Kinder der Eoten gediichte (d. h. Rache an ihnen 
nihme) ” as Schticking puts it. Sievers would alter pet to p@r, and 
render “ wo, wie er wusste, die Helden sich befanden” (Paul and 
Braune, Beitriége, Vol. xu, p. 193). But emendation, even by an 
authority like Sievers, is to be rejected in favor of the ms. reading, 
if the latter can possibly be retained. 

*Das produktive ags. r@den ... bildet feminine abstracta aus 
substantiven und zwar aus persinlichen substantiven, um das ver- 
hiltnis der personen zu einander anzugeben: fréondréden ‘ freund- 
schaft; ’ féond-, gefér-, gepoft-, gepéod-, fole-, brépor-r@den. Daneben 
erscheinen sonstige aus substantiven abgeleitete abstracta wie camp- 
réden ‘kampf,’ gecwid-, folc-, ping-, hiw-, gébed-, heord-raden usw. 
(Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, Halle, 1889, p. 81.) 
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close approximation to the literal significance of wory)). 
rédenne would then be “* what pertains to the world.” Tj, 
cominon connotation of worold in Anglo-Saxon compounds, 
i as already pointed out in this connection by Mr. (lar; 
i Hall,’ is “ secular affairs,” as opposed to the religious }if,. 
The Abbess Hild advised Caedmon, as the Anglo-Sayoy 
version of Bede tells us, Pat hé woruldhad anforléte , 
munuchad onfénge. In the Cura Pastoralis, ney 
secularibus is rendered by woruldsctpum.® It see:ns py- 
bable that the general meaning of worold-r@denne is s\1y\- 
lar. So 1142 appears to mean that Hengest * did 1 
reject what pertained to the world, worldly business.” 
But this figurative expression obviously admits of yarious 
interpretations. To me it seems very probable that 
may mean “he did his worldly duty,” that is, the duty 
of revenge. This seems somewhat closer to the literal 
meaning of the phrase than most of the other suggested 
renderings. Heinzel® explained it as a paraphrase for 
“he met his fate,” remarking that a medieval Latin 
writer might have expressed it “ tributum naturae solvere 
non recusavit.” Imelmann translates, “ daher verwei- 
gerte er es dem Geschick nicht (sah darin seinen Wink 
und gehorchte ihm).”?° Clark Hall suggests, “he did 
not run counter to the way of the world, ¢. e., he fel] into 
temptation, as most people would have done under th: 
circumstances (swd) ”—maintaining this to be “ more 
likely than the too Oriental fatalism of ‘ he did not resist 
his fate.’”” We must, however, be cautious about denying 
fatalism to a poem which proclaims G@d @ Wyrd swa hio 
scel! Schiicking has proposed to connect the line with 















* Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxv, p. 113. 
*See Bosworth-Toiler, sub woruldscipe. 
* Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. x, p. 226. 
* Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Vol. Xxx (1909), p. 998. 
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what 
setz versagte (d. h. briche), d. h. ohne dass er seine 
Schwiire briche.” '? So highly specialized a meaning for 
‘his vague phrase seems unlikely; we must ask ourselves 
;f an Anglo-Saxon would have understood it. Moreover, 
ys _Imelmann has pointed out,'* this interpretation is 
not very well supported by the context. Mdller’s emen- 


dation of worold to worod, and reading “ so wehrte er dem 
13 


precedes, and translates “‘ ohne dass er das Weltge- 


willen der gefolgschaft nicht” should certainly be 
rejected. We beg the whole question of the interpretation 
of a difficult passage by altering a very common word like 
vorold to worod, which occurs in Beowulf only in the 
forms werod or weorod, never worod. Worod-rédenne is 
not a compound found elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
The possibility of confusion between similar words, which 
Miller urged, does not make the substituted word prefer- 
able to the original reading, if this reading is of more 
frequent occurrence, and makes good sense. 

The interpretation of worold-rédenne will depend to 
some extent upon the meaning assigned to the lines im- 
mediately following, 

1143 ponne him Hinlifing hilde-léoman, 
billa sélest, on bearm dyde. 


Crities have hitherto been divided between two general 
conceptions in explaining on bearm dyde: either “* plunged 
into the breast ”; or “laid upon his bosom ” or “ lap,” as 
a present, or possibly as a military ceremony or “ obseure 


“Glossary sub worold-r@den. 

*“Darf man Hengest so gewundene Gedankenpfade und dem 
Dichter so verstiegene Redeweise ernsthaft zutrauen? Hengest hat 
die Friedenseide mit beschworen, plant aber Friedensbruch; und da 
soll er sich einbilden, er kiénne um die Eide herumkommen, ohne sie 
zu brechen?” (loc. cit.). 

* Altenglisches Volksepos, p. 68. 








) 


25, is quite as obscure as the one now under consideration. 


him td bearme cwim maddum-fet m@re 2404 (cf. 1210 
and 2775), and on bearm dén may well mean “ place in 
possession of.” 219+ is often cited as a parallel. Hyge- 
lac presents Beowulf with the sword of Hrethel: 


2195 on him gesealde seofan pisendo, 


The parallel is not quite perfect, since dlecgan is a word 
of very definite meaning, and dén is very indefinite. Pi 
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rite of the comitatus.” So far as the phraseolom 
is concerned, either meaning seems defensible. The , 
allels, while on the whole rather favoring the secon, 
these alternatives, are not conclusive evidence. The meg». 
ing of dén varies, of course, in accordance with tlic pay. 
ticles used in connection with it; and on means both * jy 
and “on.” Dén with on can obviously mean “ thrust jy,” 
as 2090, where Beowulf relates the desire of Grende! ; 
thrust him into his pouch. But a parallel to the expres. 
sion (sweord) on bearm don, if we take it to mean “ slay,’ 
is not easy to find. A passage in the //eliand ma: 
compared : 
Tha muoder uuiepun 

745  kindiungero qualm. Kara uuas an Bethleem, 

hofno hludost: thoh man im iro hertun an tue 

snidsi midi suerdu, thoh ni mahta im io serora dad 

uuerdan an thesaro uueroldi uuidon managon 

brudion an Bethleem: gisahun iro barn biforan, 
750  kindiunga man qualmu sueltan 
blodaga an iru barmon.* 





The phrase in the Cotton Gnomes, sweord sceal on hearn 


On bearm implies, in various passages, possession, as 


pet hé on Biowulfes bearm Alegde, 


bold ond brego-st6l. 










“ Ed. Sievers, Halle, 1878, p. 54. 
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it is clear that the rendering “ lay upon the bosom or lap ” 
receives considerable support from other passages; more, 
on the whole, than “ plunge into the breast ” can command. 
It does not seem safe to assume that this presentation of 
the sword had any ceremonial significance,’® it is sufli- 
ciently explained by the fact that for the execution of his 
duty of revenge Hengest might well have been presented 
with a supremely good weapon. The giver may have 
been some one with a grudge of his own against Finn; 
possibly a kinsman of a warrior whom Finn had slain. 
To this question we shall have occasion to revert later. 
However much the details of the translation may vary, 
the general interpretation of this vexed passage will either 
be that Hengest carried out his scheme of revenge on 
being given a supremely good sword, or that he met his 
fate when this sword was thrust into his breast. In either 
case the transition of thought from the preceding lines is 
natural enough ; perhaps it is a little more convincing with 
the first interpretation. Hengest, while his thoughts were 
fixed on vengeance, took the opportunity offered by the 
possession of a very excellent sword, and carried out his 
purposes; this sword was to kill—or had killed in the 
past—many of the Eotenas. “Its edges were known 
among the Eotenas ” is the grimly ironical Germanic way 
of putting the matter. It is to be noted that the line can 
mean nothing else if we suppose that the passage just 


* For references to discussions of this matter, and of the meaning 
of the passage in the Cotton Gnomes, see Miss B. C. Williams, 
Gnuomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, N. Y., 1914. 

*] think fundode here means “ he hastened ” (i. e., actually went) 
rather than “ he was eager to go.” This verb obviously oscillates in 
meaning between desire and performance, in other instances of its 
use. The following gist of geardum seems to favor the latter alter- 
native, which is well enough supported by parallels. See Bosworth- 
Toller’s Lexicon, 
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preceding tells how Hengest received the sword as q ij, 
For the line following narrates how Finn suffered o.. 
bale; how he was killed in his own home, and this js jnty. 
duced by swylce. The regular function of swy/cy jg ; 
introduce a clause of content similar to the one preceding. 
If we do not assign the meaning * Eotenas were s/qiy, ” 


1145, we must see in the lines preceding a reference, 
death of Hengest. In that case, the sequence of {! 
yj introduced by swa 1142 will be: Hengest brooded oy» 
revenge and so he accepted his fate when it came. 1; j, 
to be observed that it does not appear that Hengest sloy 
Finn; Guthlaf and Oslaf are the ones who reproach |iiy, 
openly, in the midst of his men, not Hengest, who soy, 
to have been the leader of the band. There is here a sli}; 
presumption in favor of the previous death of Henge-+- 
but only a slight one. The whole narrative is so allysi) 
and broken that arguments of this sort must be aceepiei 
with great caution. 

If we can definitely identify “ Hunlafing” as a lane, 
a choice between the two alternatives here presented will 
be much easier. Obviously, if Hunlafing were a lane, 
he would not be likely to have been the slayer of Hengest, 
but it would have been natural for him to present Hengest 





eta ee 





"Cf. Schiicking, Die Grundziige der Satzverkniipfung im Beo 
Halle, 1904, p. 84: swylce: Es leitet einen Satz ein, der einen 
| vorhergehenden dhnlichen Inhalt hat. Und zwar werden vom sellen 
1 ii Subjekt iihnliche Handlungen ausgesagt oder von iihnlichen Su 
i] jekten gleichartige Handlungen, oder es wird die Aehnlichkeit einer 
i} Situation mit einer andern angedeutet, u. s. w. Die Handlung in 
beiden Siitzen ist oft gleichzeitig. Der sirylee- Satz zeigt sich in 
der Regel als fiir den Gang der Handlung wichtig; er dient selten 
bloss einem erweiternden Zusatz.—This point is also referred to by 
Clark Hall, loc. cit. The implication seems to be that the sword 
later on caused the death of Frisians, since this makes a better 
parallel to 1146 ff. 
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with a good trenchant sword. Most recent writers seem 
1 agree *® that this identification has been made by the 
liscovery of the passage in Arngrim Jonsson’s version of 
the Skjoldungasaga, in which three Danish princes are 
mentioned, whose names are Hunleifus, Oddleifus, and 
Gunnleifus, and who may thus be identitied with the 
Iunlaf(ing), Oslaf, and Guthlaf of the passage under 


T 
i 
} 
{ 
i 


iscussion. There seems to be no reason to doubt that 


the Ordlaf and Guthlaf of Fragment 16 are the same 


persons as those mentioned in the Episode. It may be of 


some interest to reprint the whole passage in Arngrim’s 
text, as it seems to have been more ardently discussed 
than examined.?® 

Cap, IIIIT HERLEIFvs, 

rex Danie quartus ordine. 

Heredem Frodo reliquit, avo cognominem, Leifum, qui cessante 
pace et tranquillitate publica et bellis ac rapinis recrudescentibus a 
fortitudine bellica nomen mutuatus est, Herleifus dictus. Filios is 
multos reliquit, quorum duo precipue commemorantur; quos etiam 
hie cum posteris aliquot propter sequentium rerum seriem in subjecta 
tabula recensuimus. 


*Clark Hall, for example, says: ‘It is a great relief to find that 
the personage of 1143 is a Dane, as it clears out of the road transla- 
tions which must have been felt to be unsatisfactory.” See also 
Chambers, Widsith, p. 201, note; Imelmann, loc. cit.; Huchon, 
Revue Germanique, Vol. 111, p. 626; Sedgefield (second edition), p. 
128; Schticking, p. 119. 

”Hunlafing cannot, of course, be the name of the sword, as Chad- 
wick and Miss M. G. Clarke suppose (Chadwick, Origin of the 
English Nation, p. 52, note; Miss Clarke, Sidelights on Teutonic 
History, p. 183). The impossibility of this view was pointed out 
long ago by Miller, p. 68, and more recently by Huchon, loc. cit. 
Clark Hall called attention to the fact that Hunlafing could not be 
identical with the Hunleifus of Arngrim, as Chadwick thought. 
Hunlafing would be the son of Hunlaf, and consequently, if the 
equation with the list in Arngrim be accepted, the nephew of 
Guthlaf and Oslaf. 
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Herleifus 








= 
Havardus hinn Leifus cogn. hinn frekn; 
handramme quod epitheton in luctatores 
strenuos competebat 
— .— 
Frodo Her- Hun- Alei- Odd- Geir-  Guynp. 
leifus leifus*” fus leifus leifus — leifys 


Vermundus hinn vitre: sapiens 
Olufa, filia, nupta Dan II, r. D., de quo postea, 
Cap. V. [Havardus] r. D. quintus. 


Successit patri Herleifo filius Havardus Handramme (si: appel- 
antur, qui rem aliquam manu apprehensam pertinaciter retinent). 
de quo nihil ulterius memorie proditum est. Huic™ deinde frater 
Leifus, et illi filii sex ordine unus alteri: omnes in Selandia, Lethr, 
regiam fixam habentes. De Aleifo quidem memoratur, quod nulluy 
apparatum ab aulicis suis diversum habere voluerit. Hos patruelis 
é Frodo et ex patruele nepos Vermundus in regno secuti sunt. (uo; 
' omnes si predictis Danie regibus ordine annumeremus, jam ad XV 
: 

: 





















numero regem pervenimus.” * 







The supposed identification of the personages in Dv- 

wulf with the princes in Arngrim’s chronicle is not quite 
Be as convincing as one could wish. Obviously, the coin- 
» \\ cidence is somewhat less striking when it is seen that th 
: names of all the seven brothers end in -leifus (laf). There 
seems to be nothing else in the chronicle at this point 
which suggests a connection with the story of Finn, but 
: genealogies of the Danish kings of course differ greatly, 
and it may be that these seven brothers were inserted into 

the genealogy in a place where they did not belong, having 
Hi been taken from some floating story or tradition. The 
. number seven and the ending of all their names in -/eifus 
create a suspicion that they are fictitious. But this is 








* ws. Humleifus. 
us. Hine. 
#2For the text of the Skjoldungasaga, and discussion, see Axe! 

Olrik, Aarbéger for nordisk oldkyndighed og historie, Vol. 1x (Second 

Series), 1894, pp. 83 ff. 
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of n0 particular consequence ; their presence in the chron- 


“je makes it likely that tradition had in any case made 
li e 


-jem Danish heroes. The importance of the parallel de- 
ends almost wholly upon how great the probability is 
‘ 


that the correspondences of the names are the result of 

We must, I think, be exceedingly cautious about 
oueluding that a proper name in Germanic story is neces- 
arily, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, to be 
fastened upon the same hero or heroine. A large number 
of stories have been lost; it is perhaps to one of them that 
we should turn for the explanation of a proper name, 
rather than to one of the tales which has been preserved. 
Imelmann has ealled attention to the occurrence of the 
name Hunlapus in an early Brut, and his identification 
of this worthy with the Hunlaf(ing) of Beowulf seems 
to have been generally accepted.** But is not this some- 
what questionable? Hunlaf, Oslaf (Ordlaf) and Guthlaf 
were names of common occurrence, as a glance at Searle’s 
Onomasticon ** will show. We have in the very story now 
under diseussion an illustration of the frequency of the 
name Guthlaf. The Guthlaf whom we have just been 
considering is of course one of Hengest’s companions. 
But the Guthlaf of Fragment 33, the father of Garulf, 
who is of the opposite party, cannot be the same person 
as the companion of Oslaf, unless we assume a tragic 
complication, kinsmen fighting on opposite sides, as in the 
passage from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Mller tried to 


*See Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 17 April, 1909: “In diebus illis, 
imperante Valentiniano imperatore vel principe, regnum barbarorum 
et germanorum exortum est. Surgentesque populi et naciones per 
totam europam consederunt. Hoc testantur gesta rudolphi et hunlapi, 
Unwini et Widie, horsi et hengisti, Waltef et hame, quorum quidam 
in Gallia, alii in britannia, ceteri uero in Germania armis et rebus 
bellicis claruerunt.” Brut; Cott. Vesp. D iv. fol. 139 b. 

*Cambridge (Eng.) University Press, 1897. 
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avoid this confusion by emending F. 33 to Guthulf. 
Trautmann by emending to Guthere. But ti 
truth is that we must expect to find a common nan, 
Guthlaf borne by more than one person; it is only +, 
modern scholar who tries to remove such repetitions.*? \y),. 
should it be more disturbing than to find two | 
named Jacques in As You Like It, or two named [3a 

in Henry IV, 2? In Germanic story we have oy, 
consider such names as Theodoric, which occurs iy + 


Widsith referring to two different kings; Gudrun, the 
heroine of the Nibelung legend, and Gudrun, the dave). 
of Hetel and Hilde; Hagen, the murderer of Sieefric) 
and Hagen, the father of Hilde; or such recurring narne; 
as Sieglind, Sigebant, Ute, Hildeburg. How then e 
we feel sure that the obscure Danish prince in Ariyriy, 
the hero in Beowulf, and the Hunlapus of the Brut ay 
one and the same person? We have already seen the 
failure of the attempt to identify the Hengest of the 
Brut list with the Hengest of our poem;*® is the eas 
more certain with Hunlapus ?¢ ** 

While the evidential value of this passage in Arngrim 
seems much slighter than has generally been suppose, its 
weight falls on the side of the interpretation whic: 
have already seen, on other grounds, to be somewhat ror 


Plain 


eople 


= Since writing the above I see that Klaeber has expressed | 
self in Englische Studien, Vol. XXxIx, p. 308, to the following effect 
“Gidere zu Girulf’s vater zu machen (35 nach Trautmann 
GiSheres [statt Gidslafes] sunu), liegt kein geniigender grund vor 
Warum sollten denn nicht zwei personen denselben namen Gii'lai 
haben? Auch in der schlacht bei Maldon treten zwei kiimpfer 
namens Godrie auf.” 

**See above, p. 415, note 2. 

* These considerations apply also to Bugge’s division of Hunlating 
into Hun (a warrior) and Lafing (a sword), and his identification 
of Hun with the worthy mentioned in Widsith 33. Hun was a 
common name. 
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plausible-—that the “son of Hunlaf” presented Hengest 
with a sword, with which slaughter was done amongst the 
Frisians. But this part of the story remains in any case 
exceedingly obscure. If Hunlaf were the brother of 
Guthlaf and Oslaf, his son might present Hunlaf’s sword 
to the man who was to lead an attack against the family 
enemy. It would perhaps be venturing too far to suggest 
that Hunlaf had already fallen in the struggle at Finns- 
burg, and that the son of Hunlaf gave the sword to Hen- 
vest in order that his father might be avenged. Appar- 


ently Hengest had brought reinforcements from Denmark 


for the final struggle, although this is not stated in the 
text. It is strange, as already noted, that Hengest is not 
mentioned in connection with the death of Finn, but that 
“after the sea-journey ” it is Guthlaf and Oslaf who east 
old scores in the teeth of the Frisian king. Was Hengest 
already dead? These are questions which cannot be set- 
tled without further evidence ; the main lines of the inter- 
pretation of 1142-1151 must still remain, after the most 
patient serutiny, debatable. It is easy to construct inge- 
nious hypotheses, and equally impossible to prove and to 
disprove their accuracy. 

The rest of the tale is clear enough. In the bloody con- 
flict at Finnsburg Finn is slain, and his queen carried off. 
The royal treasure is plundered, and everything of value 
which the Danes can find is loaded upon their ships. Then, 
with queen and treasure, their vengeance accomplished, 
they sail back to Denmark. 

It may be well, in closing, to review briefly the main 
events of the story, adding as little as possible to the 
direct statements in the text. A certain amount of reading 
between the lines is necessary; it is for instance nowhere 
stated that Hildeburg is the queen of Finn, but there is no 
doubt that this is the case. Two serious omissions make 
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a well-rounded outline of the story impossible; we ary »,, 
told the cause of the Frisian hostility which leads 4, th 
attack upon the Danes in the hall, nor the exact trai 
of events leading up to the final struggle in which Fin, 
is killed. Otherwise the general course of the story ig 
sufficiently plain. . 


Finn, king of the Frisians, has married a Danish princess Hilde. 
burg, the daughter of Hoe. Hildeburg’s brother Hnwf, accom) ay; 
by a band of Danish warriors, is staying at Finnsburg, the reside, 
of Finn in Friesland. The Danes are quartered by themselves j, 
hall. For reasons with which we are not acquainted,—probally a, 
old feud between Frisians and Danes, temporarily healed } 
marriage of Hildeburg—Finn attacks his visitors as they are sleeping 
in the hall at night. The Danes make a brave and successful Jo. 7 

This defence is described in the Finnsburg Fragment. . . . a 
probably with a companion, has been on the watch. There are six; 
men inside the hall, of whom Hengest, Sigeferth, Eaha, Ordlaf, ay 
Guthlaf are particularly mentioned. The attacking party is 
covered by the gleam of moonlight upon their weapons or ar 
Hnef arouses his men, who immediately rush to the doors : 
prevent the enemy from entering. Garulf, an impetuous warrio; 
of the Frisian party, is restrained by Guthere from at once attacs. 
ing, but Garulf demands the name of the warrior defending +) 
door, and receives from Sigeferth a defiant reply. Restraining hi 
self no longer, Garulf, followed by the rest, rushes to the attack 
and is the first to fall. For five days the struggle continues, 
not a single Dane is killed. Then a chief of the attacking party 
withdraws. ... 

According to the Episode, Hnef is killed, and the fight t 
place in a single night. Hengest, a thane of Hnef, assumes t\ 
leadership upon the death of, his lord. All of Finn’s thanes save a 
few have been slain, so that he can no longer continue the combat. 
The Frisians therefore offer terms of peace, agreeing, on their part 
to give the Danes a hall of their own, to allow them equal power 
with the Frisians, and an equal share of treasure, when this is 
dispensed by Finn to his warriors. It is further agreed that th: 
Frisians are to treat the Danes with great courtesy, not recalling 
the feud, nor taunting them with following the leader of the men 
who slew their lord. The Danish part of the bargain seems to 
consist solely in giving allegiance to Finn. These promises are duly 
confirmed by oath. A great funeral pyre is erected, upon which the 
dead warriors, chief among them Hnef and a son of Queen Hildeburg, 
are burnt. Frisians and Danes then settle down for the winter. 
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At the coming of spring, when travel by sea becomes possible, 
Hengest, who has been nursing his desire for revenge, sails away. 
The subsequent events are exceedingly obscure. Apparently Hen- 
gest reaches Denmark and brings back reinforcements, and perhaps 
he is presented by “the son of Hunlaf,” probably a Dane, with a 
supremely good sword. It is clear, however, that Finn is slain in 
his own home, after bitter reproaches have been uttered by Guthlaf 
and Oslaf. The Danes then plunder Finn’s treasures, and sail back 
to Denmark with this booty and with Queen Hildeburg. 


Hrothgar’s minstrel was truly a man of tact and dis- 
cretion. At a celebration in honor of the great Geat hero 
who had performed a feat which the Danes themselves had 
been unable to accomplish, there might well have been 
some who, like Unferth, would not be free from jealousy. 
Nothing could better have appeased wounded pride than 
this tale of Danish heroism and Danish vengeance. It 
was “a thing pleasing to hear in the hall” not alone 
heeause it was a great and moving story, but because it 
was admirably adapted to the particular occasion upon 
which it was recited. And it left nothing more to be 
told. After the final contest at Finnsburg, Danish re- 
venge for past injury and insult was complete. The song 
comes to an end, and once more the revellers in Hrothgar’s 
hall give themselves over to the pleasures of the feast. 


WiLtiaM WiITHERLE LAWRENCE. 


Since the above article was written, the admirable revision of 
the Wyatt text carried out by Dr. R. W. Chambers has been issued. 
In this edition (Cambridge University Press, 1914, p. 168) is noted 
the difficulty involved in supposing the Danes to have entered the 
service of the Frisian king, who was responsible for the death of 
their lord. This problem has been fully discussed above (pp. 403 ff.) , 
and an explanation of it offered. Dr. Chambers holds a different 
view, to which I cannot assent. He believes “the Eotenas to be a 
distinet tribe, possibly identical with the Eote or Yte, whom modern 
historians know as Jutes.” While the Frisians were a great nation, 
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the Eotenas were, as he thinks, “a small and obscure clan’ an 
“the Hocingas or Healf-dene, though Danish, are not identica| with 
the Danish nation proper.” ... “ Finn, king of the Frisians, ‘ 
ably called a meeting of chieftains of subordinate clans, subj . 
or allied with him, such as we read of in the Norse sagas, At ; 
meeting a night attack was made upon Hnef and the Hoeineas 
Garulf, presumably prince of the Eotenas. It may be assumed + 
the supreme chief, Finn, had no share in this treachery, th 
had to interfere in order to end the conflict, and to avenge his «) 
who had fallen in the struggle. ... Such a succession of eyeps. 
would explain allusions in the poem not explicable on other hy 
theses, and the action of the Danish survivors, in making peac vi 
Finn, becomes less unintelligible if Finn had no hand in the orig 
nal treachery, and interfered only to avenge a slain son.” |); 
Chambers’s argument should of course be read entire, but the prec. 
ing extract gives the most important points. 

Serious objections to this argument immediately present the 
selves. There is no warrant in the text for assuming a mecti 
allied clans called by Finn, nor for his vengeance for his 
son, nor for the statement that Garulf is “ presumably prin: 
the Eotenas.” Nothing is said in the ’ragment about the nation: 
of the attackers. ‘There is no reason to suppose they were not |; 
sians. The fact that Finn is not the first to attack the door cer 
tainly does not mean that they were not. And how is it possille 
shift the blame for the attack from Finn to the Eotenas when Fim 
is called the bana of Hnef? It does not matter whether he kil) 
him with his own hands or not; he is clearly held responsible; + 
lines tell us it was regarded as disgraceful for the Danes to ! 


a 


The insult and hurt to Danish pride would be very little lesser 
by the assumption that some one else started the quarrel; and for 
this assumption, too, the lines give no warrant. Moreover, t'. 
is no evidence that the Eotenas were “a small and obscure clan.” 
We have already seen that the name is probably, as Dr. Cham!«1 
admits may be the case, identical with that of the Jutes, and t! 
probably the Frisians came to be called by this name in consequen« 
of having settled in Jutish territory. (See above, p. 394). Tix 
names Frijsan and Eotenas seem to be used interchangeably in t 
Episode. Whether the Hécingas or Healfdene are identical wit}, t! 
Danes proper or not is of no particular consequence for the present 
argument; it may be noted, however, that they are called Dem 
(1000) and their prince a Scylding (1108), and that on thy 
usual interpretation of 1069 Half-Dane and Seylding were synor 
mous term&. It seems likely that the Half-Danes were one of tly 
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allied clans making up the Danish people, and hence were treated as 


, all intents and purposes Danes by the poet. It is to Denum that 
the avengers return (1158), The complete union of the Danish 
people into a state took place in the eighth eentury: even then 1 
jivisions of this people were marked (cf. Bremer, Paul's Grund) 
Vol. m, p. 837). At the time when the present poem was put int 

ape we surely have to assume for the Danes and Frisians, not 

mpact and unified political units, but groups of tribes held some 
shat loosely together, and sometimes known by tribal name: 

Altogether, then, I feel that Dr. Chambers’s hypotheses are to be 
jecidedly rejected, as lacking evidence in the text, and indeed as 

ng contradicted by it.—W. W. L. 





